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Ancanio I 


ASCANIO. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE TRAFFICKER IN HIS HONOR. 


Ir is the day on which Colombe is to be presented to 
the queen. 

We are in one of the halls of the Louvre, where the 
whole court is assembled. After mass they are to go to 
Saint-Germain, and they are only waiting for the king and 
queen to pass into the chapel. With the exception of a 
few ladies who are seated, every one is standing, and they 
converse while walking about; robes of silk and brocade 
rustle, swords clash, tender or hostile glances are ex- 
changed, and rendezvous are given for love or strife; it is 
a bewildering concourse, a splendid vortex. The clothes 
are superb and cut in the latest fashion, the faces are 
adorable. 

Amongst the rich and pleasing variety of costumes there 
stand out the pages, dressed in Italian or Spanish fashion, 
who remain motionless, with their hands on their hips, and 
swords at their sides. It is a picture full of brilliancy, of 
life, of magnificence, and anything that we could say about 
it would be but a weak, pale copy. 

Bring to life again all these elegant and witty cavaliers, 
revive all these lively and gallant ladies of Brantéme and 
the Heptameron, place in their mouths the ready, learned, 
and clever talk of their century, which was so pre-eml- 
nently French, and you will na an idea of that charming 
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court, especially if you recall the words of Francois L.: 
“A court without ladies is a year without spring, or 
a spring without flowers.” For that reason the court 
of Francois I. was an everlasting spring, where there blos- 
somed the fairest and noblest flowers in the world. 

After the first bewilderment caused by the confusion 
and the noise, it was easy to perceive that there were two 
camps in the assemblage; one, distinguished by its lilac 
colors, was that of Madame d’Etampes, the other, with 
blue favors, was that of Diane de Poitiers. The secret 
partisans of the Reformation belonged to the first party, 
the real Catholics to the other. In this latter was to be 
remarked the flat and insignificant face of the Dauphin; 
amongst the ranks of the other was to be seen the blond, 
intelligent, joyous visage of Charles of Orleans, second son 
of the king. By mingling all these political and religious 
oppositions with the jealousies of women and the rivalries 
of artists, you will get a combination of hatreds which will 
explain the scornful looks and threatening gestures which 
even courtly dissimulation cannot conceal. 

The two enemies, Diane and Anne, were seated at the 
two opposite ends of the hall. In spite of the distance, 
every sally of wit that was made, required less than five 
seconds to pass from the mouth of the one to the ears of 
the other; and the retort, brought by the same mail-carriers, 
returned as quickly over the same route. 

In the midst of all this sprightly conversation, and 
amongst these nobles clad in silk and velvet, there paced 
to and fro, indifferent and grave in his long doctor’s robes, 
Henri Estienne, at heart really espousing the cause of the 
Reformation, while two steps away from him, and not less 
forgetful of his surroundings, stood Pietro Strozzi, pale 
and melancholy, a refugee from Florence. Resting against 
a column, he was doubtless thinking of his lost country, to 
which he could return only as a prisoner, and where he 
could have rest again only in the tomb. It is needless 
to say that the noble Italian refugee, related on the 
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maternal side to Catherine de Médicis, is profoundly 
devoted to the Catholic party. 

There pass also, talking of grave matters of state, and 
stopping frequently in front of each other, as if to give 
more weight to their words, the elderly Montmorency, to 
whom the king had given, not quite two years before, the 
office of constable (vacated since the disgrace of Bourbon), 
and the Chancellor Poyet, bursting with pride over the tax 
he had just imposed on lotteries, and the ordinance of 
Villers-Coterets, which he had just countersigned.! 

Without mixing with any group, or becoming involved 
in any conversation, the Benedictine and Cordelier, Fran- 
cois Rabelais, with a smile that showed his white teeth, 
watched, observed, and sneered, while Triboulet, the king’s 
favorite fool, rolled his hunchback and his dirty calumnies 
between the legs of the passers-by, taking advantage of his 
pigmy stature to gnaw here and there without danger, if 
not without pain. 

As to Clément Marot, who was resplendent in an entirely 
new suit as valet of the king’s bedchamber, he seemed just 
as much embarrassed as on the day of his reception at the 
Hotel d’Etampes. He evidently had in his pocket some 
orphan of a sonnet or quatrain, which he was trying to 
work off as an impromptu inspiration. Asa matter of fact, 


1It was, in fact, at Villers-Coterets, a small town in the department 
of the Aisne, where Francois I. had a castle, that this famous ordi- 
nance was signed, which decided that the acts of the sovereign courts 
should cease to be written in Latin, and should thenceforth be enacted 
in the national language. This castle is still in existence, though 
much fallen from its ancient splendor, and it is peculiarly diverted 
from its original purpose. Having been begun by Francois I., who 
had his salamander sculptured on it, it was completed by Henri I., 
who had carved on it his monogram and that of Catherine de 
Médicis. These two letters can still be seen, masterpieces of Renais- 
sance art, united — (and note it well, because the whole spirit of the 
time is revealed in this lapidary fact) — united by a true lover’s knot 
that encircles the crescent of Diane de Poitiers. A charming, but, 
one must admit, a singular trilogy, which is composed of the mono- 
gram and arms of the husband, the wife, and the mistress. 
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we know that inspiration comes from on high, and is 
beyond our control. A most ravishing idea had taken 
hold of his mind in connection with the name of Madame 
Diane. He had fought against it, but the Muse is not 
a lover, she is a mistress; the verses had made themselves, 
the rhymes had fitted themselves into each other, he knew 
not by what magic. In fact, this wretched couplet worried 
him more than could be told. He was devoted to Madame 
d’Etampes, and undoubtedly to Marguerite de Navarre; 
the Ptotestant party was the one to which he had a natural 
inclination. Perhaps he had been seeking to make some 
epigram against Madame Diane when this horrid madrigal, 
in praise of her, had occurred to him, but it had come all 
the same. How could he restrain himself, when once 
these superb lines had come to him as by inspiration, lines 
in honor of a Catholic; how, in spite of his fervent love of 
the Protestant cause, could he help confiding them, sud 
rosa, to some literary friend ? 

This is what the unfortunate Marot did. But the indis- 
creet Cardinal de Tournon, to whose bosom he confided 
his verses, found them so resplendently beautiful, that, in 
spite of himself, he passed them on to M. le Duc de Lor- 
raine, who lost no time in repeating them to Madame 
Diane. 

There was immediately great whispering in the blue 
party, and Marot was imperatively summoned to their 
midst, and called upon to recite his verses. 

The lilacs, seeing Marot advancing through the crowd, 
and approaching Madame Diane, pressed forward in the 
same direction, and surrounded the delighted, though 
rather frightened, poet. Finally, the Duchesse d’Etampes 
rose in Curiosity, “to see,” as she said, “how that knave 
Marot, who was so witty, would set about praising 
Madame Diane.” 

Poor Clément Marot was about to begin. He had 
bowed low to Diane de Poitiers, who smiled on him in 
return, but turning to glance around him, he saw Madame 
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d’Etampes, who was also smiling; but the smile of one was 
gracious, and the other was terrible. And so poor Marot, 
roasted on one side and frozen on the other, recited in a 
very tremulous and uncertain voice the following lines: 


“« fitre Phoebus bien souvent je désire, 
Non pour connaitre herbes divinement, 
Car la douleur que mon cceur veut occire, 
Ne se guérit par herbe aucunement ; 
Non pour avoir ma place au firmament, 
Non pour son are encontre Amour laisir, 
Car 4 mon roi ne veux étre rebelle. 
Etre Phoebus seulement je desire, 
Pour étre aimé de Diane la belle.’’ 2 


Hardly had Marot pronounced the last syllable of this 
graceful madrigal, than the blues broke out into applause, 
while the lilacs maintained a deadly silence. 

Clément Marot, encouraged by the applause, though 
chagrined by the silence, went boldly up to present his 
masterpiece to Madame de Poitiers. 

‘To Diane the fair,” he said, softly, while bowing to the 
ground ; “ you understand, madame : the fair, the supremely 
fair beyond comparison.” 

Diane thanked him with her sweetest smile, and Marot 
withdrew. 

“One may be permitted to make verses in praise of the 
fair, after having made them in honor of the fairest,” said 
the unfortunate poet, by way of apology, while passing 
before Madame d’Etampes; “you recollect, madame,— 
‘De France la plus belle’ ? ” 


1“ T oft desire that I might Phoebus be, 
Not all his lore of healing plants to know: 
For the distress that asks its cure of me, 
No herbs of healing power ever grow. 
Not for his home in heaven, nor for his bow 
With which to win o’er Love a victory, 
Against my king I never will wage war. 
I only wish that I might Phoebus be, 
To make the fair Diana love me more.”” 
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Anne replied with the look of a thunder-cloud. 

Two groups of our acquaintance had held themselves 
aloof from this incident; one consisted of Ascanio, with 
Benvenuto Cellini, who had the assurance to prefer the 
“ Divina Commedia” to mere conceits; the other was com- 
posed of Comte d’Orbec, the Vicomte de Marmagne, Mes- 
sire d’Estourville, and Colombe, who had besought her 
father not to mingle in the crowd, which she now saw for 
the first time, and which only frightened her. The Comte 
d’Orbec had not been willing to leave his betrothed, for 
reasons of gallantry, as she was to be presented to the 
queen by the provost after the mass. 

Although both Ascanio and Colombe were very much 
bewildered, they glanced at each other stealthily from 
time to time. These two shy and innocent children, 
brought up in the solitude which makes noble characters, 
would have felt very isolated in that brilliant and corrupt 
throng, had they not been able to see and thus encourage 
one another. Moreover, they had not met since the day 
of their mutual avowal. Ascanio had tried in vain to 
enter the Petit Nesle. The new maid, given to Colombe 
by the Comte d’Orbec, had always appeared instead of 
Dame Perrine, and had sent him away with very little 
ceremony. Ascanio was neither rich enough nor bold 
enough to win over this woman. Moreover, he had no 
news to give to his beloved but sad news, which she would 
learn only too soon. This sad news consisted of his mas- 
ter’s avowal of his love for Colombe, and consequently 
their necessity of not only giving up all hope of his 
assistance, but of possibly having to contend against him. 

As to the course he meant to pursue, Ascanio felt, as he 
had told Cellini, that no one but God could save him now. 
And thus, left to his own resources, the young man had 
innocently determined to try to work upon the feelings of 
Madame d’Etampes, and soften her heart. When what we 
have counted on as a sure hope, fails us, we are tempted to 
resort to the most desperate expedients. The all-powerful 
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energy of Benvenuto had not only failed Ascanio, but 
would probably be turned against him. For this reason 
Ascanio, with all the confidence of youth, decided to 
invoke all he believed he had seen of nobility, of gener- 
osity and tenderness in the soul of the duchess. If, after 
all, this fragile branch should slip from his hand, what 
could he do, poor, weak, friendless child that he was, but 
let things take their course and wait? For this reason, he 
had followed Benvenuto to court. 

The Duchesse d’Etampes had returned to her place. 
Joining the throng of her followers, Ascanio succeeded in 
getting a place behind her, and finally reached her chair. 
Turning her head, she saw him. “Ah, it is you, Ascanio,” 
said she, coldly enough. 

“Yes, madame la duchesse, I came with my master, and 
if I dare to address you, it is to ask if you were dissatisfied 
with the design for the lily which you were so kind as to 
order from me, and which I left at the Hétel d’Etampes 
the other day.” 

“No, to tell the truth, I find it very beautiful, and con- 
noisseurs to whom I have shown it, especially M. de Guise 
here, beside me, have all been of the same opinion; but 
will the completed work be as perfect as the design? And 
if so, will my gems be sufficient ? ” 

“Yes, madame, I hope so, but I should like to place on 
the pistil a great diamond, which would tremble and 
glisten like a dewdrop; but that might be too great an 
expense for a work entrusted to an humble artist like 
myself.” 

“Oh, we can incur that outlay, Ascanio,” 

“Madame, a diamond of that size would perhaps cost 
two hundred thousand crowns.” . 

“Very well, we will consider it. But now, Ascanio,” 
said the duchess, lowering her voice, “will you render me 
a service? ” 

“T am always at your orders, madame.” 

“Just now, while listening to that stupid Marot, I saw 
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Comte d’Orbec at the other end of the room. Search 
for him, please, and tell him that I desire to speak with 
him.” 

“ What, madame?” said Ascanio, turning pale on hear- 
ing the count’s name. 

“Did you not say that you were at my orders?” said 
Madame d’Etampes, haughtily. “Besides, you are inter- 
ested in the interview I wish to have with the Comte 
d’Orbec, and it may give you cause for reflection, if lovers 
ever do reflect.” 

“TI will obey you, madame,” said Ascanio, fearful that 
he should displease the person by whom he expected. to be 
saved. 

“Very good, be kind enough, when speaking to the comte, 
to speak Italian. I have my reasons for this — and return 
here with him.” 

To avoid any further disagreement with his redoubtable 
enemy, Ascanio asked a young nobleman, who wore lilac 
ribbons, if he could point out to him the Comte d’Orbec. 

“There he is,” was the answer, “that old monkey, who 
is talking with the provost of Paris, and standing close to 
that adorably pretty girl.” 

The adorably pretty girl was Colombe, at whom all the 
fops were staring curiously. As to the old monkey, he 
appeared. as repulsive as a rival could desire. 

So, after a brief, but keen scrutiny of the creature, 
Ascanio approached him, and to the great astonishment of 
Colombe, speaking in Italian, desired him to go with him- 
self to Madame d’Etampes, The count made his excuses 
to Colombe and to his friends and at once followed Asca- 
nio, who, when moving away, flashed a reassuring glance 
at poor Colombe, startled by this mysterious message and 
unexpected messenger. 

“Ah, comte, good morning!” said Madame d’Etampes 
when she saw d’Orbec; “I am delighted to see you, as I 
have most important things to talk over with you. Mes- 
sires,” she added to those who surrounded her, “as we 
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can hardly expect their majesties for a full quarter of an 
hour yet, won’t you allow me to make use of this 
opportunity to have a talk with my old friend, Comte 
d’Orbec ?” 

Every courtier in attendance on the duchess at once 
withdrew in obedience to this curt dismissal, and she was 
left alone with the king’s treasurer in one of the window 
embrasures, as large as a whole salon of today. Ascanio 
had been on the point of withdrawing with the others, but 
commanded by a sign from the duchess, he remained. 

“Who is this young person ? ” asked the count. 

“An Italian page who does not understand a word of 
French; you can speak before him: it is just as though we 
were alone.” 

“Very well, madame. In the past I have obeyed your 
orders blindly, without seeking to discover your motives, 
You have expressed a desire to see my intended wife pre- 
sented to-day to the queen. Colombe is here with her 
father; but, while I have acted according to your wishes, I 
must admit that I should like to understand them, Is it 
too much, madame, to ask for an explanation ? ” 

“You are the most devoted among my faithful ones, 
d’Orbec; fortunately, there is much that I can do for 
you. This position as treasurer to the king is but the 
corner-stone on which 1 wish to build your fortune, 
count.” 

“Madame,” said d’Orbec, bowing almost to the ground. 

“ And now,” continued Madame d’Etampes, “I wish to 
have a confidential talk with you; but first of all, I must of- 
fer you my congratulations. I have just seen your Colombe, 
and she is really ravishing; a little awkward, but that is 
an additional charm. Still, between ourselves, I do not 
understand what object you have, you, a grave, prudent 
man, and, as I suppose, but little enamored with freshness 
and beauty, in contracting this marriage. I say what 
object, for naturally you must have one, for you are not a 
man to take a step in the dark.” 
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“ Diable/ we must all settle down some time; besides, 
the father is a comical old somebody, who will have money 
to leave to his daughter.” 

“ How old is he? ” 

“Oh! about fifty-five or six.” 

“ And you, count?” 

“ About the same age, but he is much broken.” 

“T begin to understand and recognize you. I knew very 
well that you were above vulgar sentimentality, and that 
the fascinations of that little girl were not what had 
led you astray.” 

“For shame, madame, I never thought of them; if she 
had been ugly I should have done just the same. As she 
is pretty, so much the better.” 

“That is right, count, otherwise I should despair of 
you.” 

‘And now, madame, that you have found me again, 
deign to inform me ——”’ 

“Qh, the reason is that I have lovely dreams for you,” 
interrupted the duchess. ‘The fact is I would like to 
see you in the place of Poyet, whom I detest.” Here 
the duchess cast a glance of hatred at the chancellor, who 
was still walking with the constable. 

‘What, madame! one of the highest positions in the 
kingdom !” 

“Well, are you not a man of eminence, count? But, 
alas! my power is so precarious, my throne is placed on the 
verge of an abyss. Listen: at this very moment I suffer 
from a fearful uncertainty. The king has taken for his 
mistress the wife of a nobody, a petty judge called Féron. 
If the woman had any ambition, we should be ruined; I 
should have taken the initiative in this caprice of Francois. 
Ah! I shall never find another little Duchesse de Brissac, 
whom I gave to his majesty, a tender, sweet, and easily 
influenced woman, a perfect child; I shall never cease to 
lament her; she was not dangerous, but would talk to the 
king forever of my perfections. Poor Marie! She took 
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upon herself all the burdens of my position, leaving me all 
the benefits. But this Féronniére, as she is called, why, I 
need all my powers of persuasion to get Francois away 
from her. As to myself, I have used up all my reserve of 
seductions, and have been driven to my last entrenchment, 
which is habit.” 

“ How so, madame ? ” 

“Qh! mon Dieu! Yes, I only think of entertaining his 
mind now; his heart is elsewhere. You see how I need an 
auxiliary. Where shall I find one? a friend all devotion 
and sincerity, in whom I could trust. Ah! I would repay 
her so well in riches and honors. Find me such a one, 
d’Orbec. You do not know how intimately the king and 
the man are allied in the character of our sovereign, and to 
what lengths the one can be influenced through the other. 
If there were two of us, not mistresses, but friends, not 
rivals, but allies; if, while one controlled Francois, the 
other controlled the king, then France would be ours. 
And see at what a moment, just as Charles V. is coming of 
his own accord to be caught in our net, when we can hold 
him to ransom on our own terms, and profit by his impru- 
dence to assure ourselves a splendid future. 

“TJ will explain my plans to you, d’Orbec. This Diane, 
whom you so much admire, would no longer stand in our 
way, and the Chevalier de France might become— But 
here comes the king.” 

This was the way with Madame d’Etampes: she seldom 
explained herself, she let people guess; she sowed the 
seeds, and let avarice, ambition, and natural perversity do 
the rest; she understood just when she had said enough, 
A great accomplishment, which we recommend to several 
poets and any number of lovers. 

Thus the Comte d’Orbec, greedy for wealth and honors, 
worn out and corrupt, had understood the duchess per- 
fectly, because more than once during the conversation 
Anne’s eyes had been directed towards Colombe. 

As for Ascanio, his upright and generous nature was 
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unable to fathom this mystery of iniquity and infamy, 
but he had a vague presentiment that this strange conver- 
sation implied some terrible danger for his well-beloved, 
and he gazed at Madame d’Etampes in terror. 

An usher announced the king and queen. Instantly 
every one stood up, hat in hand. 

“@od preserve you, gentlemen,” said Francois as he 
entered. “I must announce to you at once some important 
news. Our dear brother, the Emperor Charles V., is, even 
while I am speaking, on the road to France, if he has not 
already passed the frontier. Let us prepare to receive him 
worthily. I have no need to remind my loyal nobility of 
the obligations of hospitality. We proved on the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold that we knew how to entertain kings 
on terms of equality. In less than a month Charles V. 
will be at the Louvre.” 

“ And I, messieurs,” said Queen Eleanora, in her gentle 
voice, “thank you in advance, in his name, for the welcome 
you are about to give my royal brother.” 

The nobles all replied to this with cries of “ Vive le 
rou!” “ Vive la reine!” “ Vive Vempereur !” 

Just then a party-colored object wriggled its way between 
the courtiers’ legs towards the king; it was Triboulet. 

“ Sire,” said the fool, “ will you permit me to dedicate to 
your majesty a work I am just about to have pub 
lished ? ” 

“With the greatest pleasure, fool,” replied the king, 
“but first I must know the title of this book, and what it is 
about.” 

“Sire, the book will be called the ‘ Almanac of Fools,’ 
and will contain the names of all the greatest idiots in the 
world. I have got as far as the first page, whereon I have 
written the name of the king of all fools past and to 
come.” 

“And who is your illustrious confrére, that you give me 
for a cousin, and select for your king? ” 

“Charles Y., sire.” 
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“Charles V.!”’ exclaimed the king, “and why Charles 
Var? 

‘Because there is no one else in the world who, after 
keeping you in prison at Madrid, as he did, would be fool 
enough to pass through your majesty’s kingdom.” 

“But suppose that he passes safely through the very 
heart of my kingdom?” 

“Then I promise him to efface his name and put another 
in its place.” 

“And whose shall it be? ” 

“Yours, sire, for, by letting him pass, you will have 
become a greater fool than he.” 

The king burst out laughing. The courtiers joined in 
chorus. Poor Eleanora alone turned pale. 

‘‘Very well!” said Francois, “put in my name at once, 
instead of the emperor’s, for I have given my word as a gen- 
tleman,and I intend to keepit. As to the dedication,I accept 
it, and here is the price of the first copy that is printed.” 

Saying this, the king drew forth a well-filled purse and 
tossed it to Triboulet, who caught it between his teeth, and 
scrambled away on all fours, growling like a dog with a 
bone. 

“Madame,” said the provost of Paris to the queen, 
advancing with Colombe towards her, “ Will your majesty 
permit me to take advantage of this joyful moment to pre- 
sent my daughter Colombe, whom you have deigned to 
receive among your maids of honor?” 

The kind-hearted queen spoke a few words of congratu- 
lation and encouragement to the blushing girl, whom the 
king’ continued to gaze on admiringly. 

“By my faith! messire le prévét,” said Francois, with 
a smile, “do you know that you are guilty of high treason, 
for having hidden so long from our sight a pearl like this, 
which would so well adorn the wreath of beauties who sur- 
round the majesty of our queen? If you are not punished 
for this crime, Messire Robert, you may render thanks to 
the pleadings of those beautiful downcast eyes.” 
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The king bowed graciously to the charming girl, and 
then, followed by the whole court, passed on to the 
chapel. 

“Madame,” said the Duke of MedinaSidonia, as he 
offered his hand to the Duchesse d’Etampes, “we will, if 
you please, allow the throng to pass and remain behind for 
awhile. We shall be better able here than elsewhere to 
exchange a few words in private, and I have something 
of importance to say to you.” 

“T am entirely at your service, M. l’ambassadeur,” re- 
plied the duchess. “Do not leave us, Comte d’Orbec; you 
may speak freely, M. de Medina, before this old friend of 
mine, who is a second self, and this youth, who can only 
speak Italian.” 

“Their discretion is of as much importance to you as to 
me, madame, and as you feel sure of them, we will consider 
ourselves alone, and I will go straight to the point, without 
digression or concealment. You are aware that his sacred 
majesty has decided to pass through France; that he has 
probably already set foot on her soil. He knows, more- 
over, that he will have to pass between two hedgerows of 
enemies, but he relies on the loyalty of the king. You, 
madame, have encouraged him in this confidence, and I 
admit frankly that you, who are more powerful than any 
minister, have sufficient influence over Francois I. to make 
your advice good or bad, a guarantee or a snare. But why 
should you turn against us? It is neither to your interest 
or to that of the state.” 

“Go on, monseigneur; that is not all you have to say, I 
suppose.” 

“No, madame, Charles V. is the worthy successor of 
Charlemagne, and what a disloyal ally might exact as a 
ransom, he is willing to bestow as a present, and to leave 
neither hospitality nor good advice without a reward.” 

“Marvellous! Such behavior would be both magnifi- 
cent and wise,” 


“King Francois I, hag always ardently desired to annex 
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the duchy of Milan. Well, madame, that province, a 
subject of eternal war between France and Spain, will be 
ceded to his brother-in-law by the emperor in consideration 
of an annual rental.” 

“J understand,” interrupted the duchess; “the em- 
peror’s finances have run low enough, as every one knows; 
on the other hand, the Milanese has been ruined by twenty 
years of warfare, and his sacred majesty would like to 
transfer his claim from a poor to an opulent debtor. I 
refuse, M. de Medina, for you must understand that such 
a proposition could not be accepted.” 

‘ But, madame, overtures have already been made to the 
king on this subject, and he appeared to be delighted.” 

“T know it, but I refuse; if you can manage to do 
without me, so much the better.” 

“Madame, the emperor is singularly anxious to have 
your interest, and whatever you might desire —— ” 

“My influence is not to be bought and sold like mer- 
chandise, M. l’ambassadeur.” 

“Oh! madame, who implied that it was?” 

“Listen: you assure me that your master desires my 
assistance; and between ourselves, he is right. Very well, 
I will ask less than he offers. Follow me carefully. This 
is what he must do. He must promise Frangois the 
investiture of the duchy of Milan; then, when he is safely 
out of France, he will recollect the violation of the Treaty 
of Madrid, and forget to keep his promise.” 

“What, madame? Why, that would mean war.” 

“Wait a moment, M. de Medina. His majesty will 
make a great outcry, and threaten war, no doubt. Then 
Charles will consent to erect the Milanese into an inde 
pendent state, and give it free of rental to Charles 
d’Orleans, the king’s second son; in this way, the emperor 
will not increase the power of a rival. This is well worth 
a few crowns, and I believe, monseigneur, that you will 
offer no objections. As to my having any personal desires, 
which you suggested a moment ago, if his sacred majesty 
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approves of my plans, he can drop before me, at our first 
interview, a stone more or less precious, which, if it is 
worth the trouble, I will pick up, and keep as a souvenir 
of the glorious alliance that has been concluded between 
the successor of the Cezsars, king of Spain and the Indies, 
and myself.” 

The duchess leaned towards Ascanio, who was as terrified 
by her mysterious schemes as the Duke of Medina was dis- 
turbed, and Comte d’Orbec delighted by them. 

“All this is for you, Ascanio,” she whispered. “To 
gain your love, I would ruin France. Well, M. l’ambas- 
sadeur, what is your answer ? ” 

“The emperor alone can decide on such an important 
matter, madame; but I am inclined to believe that he will 
accept a proposal so advantageous to us that it almost 
terrifies me.” 

“If it will reassure you, I will tell you that it is also 
advantageous for me. We women also have our political 
schemes, but I promise you that mine will in no way 
endanger yours; how could they ? However, while await- 
ing the decision of Charles V., M. de Medina, you may be 
assured that I shall lose no opportunity of thwarting him, 
and shall use all my influence with his majesty to keep 
him a prisoner.” 

“ What, madame! is this the beginning of our alliance? ” 

“Oh, M. lV’ambassadeur! can a statesman like your- 
self not see that it is essential for me to remove all 
suspicion of undue influence, and that by openly espousing 
your cause, I should ruin it? Moreover, I do not intend 
that any one shall ever betray or denounce me. Let me 
appear to be your enemy; what difference does it make to 
you? If Charles V. refuses my treaty, I will say to the 
king: ‘Sire, trust to my generous, womanly instincts; you 
must not recoil at just and necessary reprisals.’ And if 
the emperor accepts, I will say: ‘Sire, trust to my femi- 
nine cleverness; you must be resigned to committing an 
infamous but necessary act.’” 
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“Ah, madame,” said the duke, bowing to the duchess, 
“what a pity that you are a queen, you would make such 
a perfect ambassador.” 

Whereupon he took leave of Madame d’Etampes, en- 
chanted at the unexpected turn the negotiations had 
taken. 

“ Now it is my turn to speak plainly,” said the duchess 
to d’Orbec, as soon as she was alone with him and Ascanio. 
“You know three things — first, that it is important for 
my friends and for myself that my power should be 
strengthened, and put beyond the reach of all attack; 
secondly, that when once this event is brought about, we 
shall have nothing to fear in the future, for Charles 
d’Orleans will fill the place of Francois I., and as Duke of 
Milan will owe more to me than the king of France does, 
who made me what I am; and thirdly, that the beauty of 
your Colombe has deeply impressed his majesty. Well, 
comte, I am addressing a superior man, who is not tainted 
with vulgar prejudices. You hold your fate in your hands 
at this moment. Shall the Treasurer d’Orbec succeed 
Chancellor Poyet, or in other words, shall Colombe d’Orbec 
be the successor of Marie de Brissac ? ” 

Ascanio started forward in horror, but was not noticed 
by d’Orbec, who was leering maliciously at the duchess, in 
return for the searching glance she had given him. 

“TJ should like to be chancellor,” said he. 

“Good! then we are saved. But what of the provost?” 

“Qh! oh!” said the count, “you must find him some 
good appointment; only be sure that it is more lucrative 
than honorary, for I shall fall heir to it when the gouty 
old fellow dies.” 

Ascanio could contain himself no longer. 

“Madame!” he exclaimed aloud, stepping forward. 
There was no time to speak further, the count had no 
time to express his surprise, for the double doors were 
opened wide, and the whole court thronged in again. 

Madame d’Etampes seized Ascanio by the hand and 
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dragged him suddenly to the rear, then, in a suppressed 
but trembling voice, she whispered in his ear: “Now, 
young man, do you understand how one may become a 
king’s mistress, and whither we are often led in spite of 
ourselves ? ” 

She said no more, for she was interrupted by the good- 
humored sallies of the king, and the uproar of the 
courtiers. 

Frangois I. was radiant. Charles V. was coming; there 
would be fétes, receptions, surprises, — a splendid réle for 
him to play. Theeyes of the whole world would be turned 
towards Paris and its king. He dwelt with childish joy 
on the interesting drama of which he held the threads, It 
was his nature to look on the brilliant rather than the 
serious side of life; to aim, above all things, at effect; to 
consider battles as tournaments, and royalty as an art. 
Possessing a brilliant mind, filled with adventyrous, 
strange, and poetic ideas, he made of his reign a the- 
atrical performance, with the world for his playhouse. 

On this day, when he was about to dazzle his rival and 
all Europe, he was imbued with a clemency and amiabil- 
ity more charming than ever. 

Encouraged by his smiling face, Triboulet came rolling 
to his feet just as he entered the doorway. 

“Oh, sire, sire!” cried the fool dismally, “I have come 
to say farewell. Your majesty must be resigned to lose 
me, and I weep more for you than for myself. What will 
become of your majesty without his poor Triboulet, whom 
he loved so dearly ?” 

“ What! would you leave me, fool, now that there is 
but one fool for two kings? ” 

“Yes, sire, and two kings for one fool.” 

“But I will not have it, Triboulet, I order you to re- 
main.” 

“Alas! then it must be; but tell M. de Vielleville of 
your royal decree, for simply because I told him what 
people are saying about his wife, he swore he would cut 
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off my ears, and then tear out my soul, if I had one, — the 
impious villain! Your majesty should have his tongue 
cut out for such blasphemy.” 

“Ta, ta! my poor Triboulet, fear not, poor fool, for 
whoever takes your life would surely be hanged a quarter 
of an hour after.” 

“ Oh, sire, if it be all the same to you——-” 

“Well?” 

“Have him hanged a quarter of an hour before. I 
should prefer it.” 

Every one roared with laughter, the king most of all. 

Then, advancing, he met Pietro Strozzi, the noble Floren- 
tine exile. 

“Signor Pietro Strozzi,” said he, “it is a long time, too 
long methinks, since you have asked for papers of natural. 
ization; it is a shame that, after having fought for France 
so valiantly in Piedmont, you should not yet belong to our 
country, since your native land denies you. This 
evening, Messire le Macon, my secretary, will make out 
your letters of naturalization. Do not thank me, for I 
desire that Charles V. shall find you a Frenchman, for my 
honor and for yours. Ah, there you are, Cellini, you 
never come empty-handed. What have you there, my 
friend? But wait a moment. It shall never be said, for 
de gentilhomme ! that I did not surpass you in generosity. 
Messire Antoine le Macon, you will add to the necessary 
papers of the great Pietro Strozzi, the naturalization papers 
of my friend Benvenuto, and see that they are delivered to 
him free of expense. A goldsmith doesn’t find five hun- 
dred ducats as easily as a Strozzi.” 

“Sire,” said Benvenuto, “I thank your majesty, but, 
pardon my ignorance, what are these letters? ” 

“What!” cried Antoine le Macon gravely, while the 
king laughed heartily at the question, “do you not know, 
Master Benvenuto, that these letters are the greatest honor 
that his majesty can grant to a foreigner, that by reason of 
them you become a Frenchman ? ” 
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“J begin to understand, and I thank you,” said Cellini; 
“but, sire, I was already one of your subjects at heart: of 
what use are these letters?” 

“Of what use are these letters?” said Francois I, still 
in the most amiable humor. “They serve in this way, Ben- 
venuto; that, being a Frenchman, I can now make you 
Seigneur de Nesle, which before was impossible. Messire 
le Macon, you will be good enough to add to the letters the 
deed of dotation of the chateau. Do you understand now, 
Benvenuto, the use of letters of naturalization ? ” 

“Yes, sire, and I thank youa thousand times; our hearts 
seem to understand each other, and this favor which you 
grant me to-day may lead me a step nearer to an immense 
favor which I may dare to ask at your hands in the future.” 

“You know what I have promised, Benvenuto. Bring 
me my Jupiter, and ask whatever you will.” 

“Yes, your majesty has a good memory, and I can 
safely trust to it. Yes, your majesty, it is in your power 
to grant me a wish which regards in a measure my life 
itself; and already by your royal generosity you have 
made the realization of my prayer possible.” 

“Tt shall be done according to your desire, my great 
goldsmith, but meanwhile you shall show us what you have 
in your hands.” 

“Sire, it is a silver saltcellar to match the vase and the 
bowl.” 

“Show it to me quickly, Benvenuto.” 

The king examined carefully and silently the marvellous 
piece of work that Cellini presented to him. 

“What a mistake!’ he cried at last, “what a miscon- 
ception !” 

“ What, sire,” exclaimed Benvenuto, disappointed beyond 
measure, “ your majesty is not satisfied with it?” 

“Certainly not, monsieur; you have spoiled a beautiful 
idea by working it out in silver, when you should have 
made it in gold. I am sorry for you, but you must begin 
it again ——” 
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‘Alas, sire,” said Benvenuto, sadly, “be not so ambi- 
tious for my poor works. The value of the material will 
be the cause of their destruction, I fear. For lasting glory 
is more certain of attainment by working in clay than 
in gold, sire, and the names of but a few goldsmiths have 
survived them. Necessity is a hard master, sire, and men 
are grasping and stupid. Who knows that a silver vase of 
mine, for which your majesty paid ten thousand ducats, 
might not some day be melted down for ten crowns?” 

“How now! do you suppose that the king of France 
will ever pawn the silver from his table to the Lom- 
bards ? ” 

“Sire, the emperor of Constantinople pawned to the 
Venetians the crown of thorns of our Saviour.” 

“ But a king of France redeemed it, monsieur.” 

“Yes, that is true; but think of the dangers of revolu- 
tion and exile. I come from Florence, whence the Médici 
have been expelled thrice and recalled as often. It is only 
kings who, like your majesty, constitute their own glory, 
that can never be deprived of their treasures.” 

“No matter, Benvenuto. I will have my saltcellar made 
of gold, and my treasurer will count out for you today a 
thousand golden crowns, old weight, for that purpose. You 
hear, Comte d’Orbec, this very day, so that Cellini shall 
lose no time. Adieu, Benvenuto, keep at your work; the 
king thinks of his Jupiter. Adieu, messieurs. Remember 
Charles V.” 

While Francois descended the stairway to join the 
queen, who waited in her carriage for him to accompany 
her’ on horseback, several incidents occurred which we 
must mention. 

Benvenuto said to Comte d’Orbec, “ Be so kind as to 
have that gold in readiness, messire le trésorier. In pur- 
suance of his majesty’s orders, I am going immediately 
home for a bag, and will return in half an hour.” The 
count bowed in assent, and Cellini went off alone, after 
vainly looking around for Ascanio, 
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Marmagne said to the provost, who still held Colombe 
by the hand: 

“This is a splendid opportunity, and I will go instantly 
to notify my men. Tell d’Orbec to detain Cellini as long 
as possible.” 

Thereupon he disappeared, and Messire d’Estourville 
went over to d’Orbec, and after whispering to him, said 
aloud, “In the meantime, I will take Colombe home to the 
Hétel de Nesle.” 

“That is well,” said d’Orbec, ‘and come to-night to tell 
me the result of it.” 

They separated, and the provost, with his daughter, 
started for the Petit Nesle, followed, unknown to them, 
by Ascanio, who had not lost sight of them for a moment, 
and who watched his Colombe from afar with loving eyes. 

Meanwhile the king had his foot in the stirrup. He 
mounted a superb sorrel, his favorite, a present from 
Henry VIII. 

“We are going,” said he, “to take a long journey 
together to-day. 


“* Gentil, joli petit cheval, 
Bon & monter, doux 4 descendre —— 


By my faith, that is the beginning of a quatrain. The 
first two lines; find me the other two, Marot, if you can, 
or you, Master Melin de Saint-Gelais.” 

Marot scratched his head, but Saint-Gelais was too quick 
for him, and with unheard-of promptness and cleverness 
completed the verse: 


‘* Sans que tu sois un Bucéphal, 
Tu portes plus grand qu’ Alexandre,’’ 


The applause broke out on all sides, and the king, who 
was now in the saddle, waved a graceful salute with his 
hand in recognition of the poet’s quick and happy 
inspiration. 
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CHAPTER IL 
FOUR VARIETIES OF BRIGANDS. 


Benvenuto hurried across the Seine once more, and 
provided himself, not with a bag, as he said to Comte 
d’Orbec, but with a little two-handled basket, that had 
been given him by one of his cousins who was a nun at 
Florence. 

As he was desirous of ending the affair that very day, 
and as it was now two o’clock, he waited neither for 
Ascanio, whom he had lost sight of, nor for his workmen, 
who had gone to dinner, but set off at once for the Rue 
Froid-Mantgau, where the Comte d’Orbec resided, and 
though he looked cautiously around him all the way there, 
he saw nothing to cause him the least anxiety. 

Upon his arrival, the treasurer informed him that he 
could not have the gold at once, as certain indispensable 
formalities were necessary: a notary had to be called in; 
a contract flad to be drawn up. The count made so many 
polite excuses, knowing that Cellini was naturally im- 
patient, that it was impossible to be angry with him, and 
Benvenuto, who believed in the reality of all these hin- 
drances, had patience, and waited. 

Cellini, however, determined to profit by this delay, and 
to send for some of his workmen, who should accompany 
him on his homeward journey, and help him to carry the 
gold. 

D’Orbec hastily offered to send one of his servants to 
the Hotel de Nesle, to inform them there of Cellini’s wishes ; 
he then started a conversation on Cellini’s works, the 
favor shown him by the king, —on any subject likely to 
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interest Benvenuto and incline him to be patient. Hav- 
ing no suspicion that the treasurer had any reason for 
being his enemy, Benvenuto met his advances graciously 
enough. 

Some time longer was taken in selecting the gold of the 
standard the king had desired. The notary was a long 
time in coming, and a contract is not drawn up in a 
minute. In short, when all was over, the final courtesies 
exchanged, and Benvenuto in readiness to return to his 
studio, night was beginning to fall. 

He inquired of the servant for his workmen, and was 
told that they were unable to come, but that he himself 
would willingly carry the gold for messire the goldsmith. 

Benvenuto’s suspicions were aroused, and he refused 
the obliging offer. 

He packed the gold in his little basket, and passed his 
arm through the two handles, and as his arm would barely 
go through them, the basket was kept securely closed, 
and was much easier to carry than a bag would Mave been. 
He wore beneath his doublet a stout coat of mail with 
sleeves. Wearing a short sword at his side, and a dagger 
in his belt, he started off at a rapid but steady pace. 
Before starting, he saw several of the valets whisper 
together, and then leave the house, but they pretended 
not to be going in his direction. 

Nowadays, when we can go from the Louvre to the 
Institute by the Pont des Arts, Benvenuto’s way home is 
but a step, but at that time it was quite a journey. Start- 
ing from the Rue Froid-Manteau, he had to follow the 
quay all the way to the Chftelet, cross over the Pont aux 
Meuniers, traverse the island of la Cité by way of the 
Rue Saint-Barthélemy, cross to the left bank of the Seine 
by the Pont Saint-Michel, and from thence go down the 
river again by the deserted quay, until he reached the 
Hotel du Grand Nesle. No wonder, then, that, in spite of 
all his courage, Benvenuto felt some uneasiness concerning 
the large sum of money that he carried; and if the reader 
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will precede him in our company for a few hundred feet, 
he will see that this uneasiness was not without foun- 
dation. 

About an hour before, as it was beginning to grow dark, 
four villainous-looking men, enveloped in great cloaks, 
had stationed themselves on the Quai des Augustins, near 
the church, There was only the sea-wall along the river 
at that place, and the river bank was absolutely deserted 
at such an hour. Since standing there, these men had 
seen no one pass save the provost, who was returning to 
the Chatelet, after having escorted Colombe to the Petit 
Nesle. They had saluted him respectfully, as was due 
the civil authority. 

They stood in a recess formed by the church wall. 
Their hats were pulled down over their eyes, and they 
whispered together. Two of them we have seen before; 
these are Ferrante and Fracasso, and are the bravos em- 
ployed by the Vicomte de Marmagne in his disastrous 
expedition against the Grand Nesle. Their companions, 
who gain their livelihood in the same honorable calling, 
are named Procope and Maledent. 

In order that posterity shall not dispute, as it has done 
for three thousand years about old Homer, the nationality 
of these four valiant captains, we will state that Maledent 
was a Picard, Procope a Bohemian; Ferrante and Fracasso 
had been born beneath the blue skies of Italy. 

As regards their different vocations, in time of peace, 
Procope was a lawyer, Ferrante a pedant, Fracasso a 
visionary, and Maledent a fool. 

It will be seen that our nationality does not blind us in 
regard to the only one of these four worthies, who happens 
to be our compatriot, When it came to fighting, they were 
all four demons, 

Let us follow for a moment their edifying and friendly 
conversation, From it we may be able to judge what sort 
of men they were, and what dangers threatened our friend 
Benvenuto, 
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“At least, Fracasso,” said Ferrante, “we shall not be 
bothered to-day by that great red-headed vicomte, and our 
poor swords can leave their scabbards without his calling 
to us, ‘Retreat!’ — the coward! — and forcing us to fly.” 

‘Yes, but since he leaves us all the danger, for which 
I thank him, he should leave us all the profit. What 
right has that red devil to reserve five hundred golden 
crowns for himself? I know that the other five hundred 
will make quite a pretty prize: a hundred and twenty-five 
for each of us, it’s creditable; for when times have been 
hard, I’ve sometimes had to kill a man for two crowns,” 

“For two crowns! Holy Virgin!” cried Maledent, “for 
shame, it’s ruining the profession! Don’t say such things 
when I am about, for whoever heard you might mistake 
us, my friend.” 

“ Alas, Maledent!” said Fracasso, dismally, “life has its 
ups and downs. There are times when you would kill 
a man for a bite of bread. 

“But let us talk now of business, It seems to me, 
my good friends, that two hundred and fifty crowns are 
worth twice as much again as a hundred and twenty-five. 
What if, after killing our man, we should refuse to give it 
up to that thief Marmagne? ” 

“My brother,” said Procope, gravely, “you forget that 
this would be a violation of our treaty; it would be cheat- 
ing a Client, and we must be honest, above all things. We 
must give the vicomte the five hundred golden crowns, to 
the very last sou, that is my opinion. But distinguamus, 
let us make a distinction. When he has pocketed them, 
and we have proved that we are honest folks, I do not see 
what is to prevent us falling on him and taking them back 
again,” : 

“A capital idea,” returned Ferrante, in a solemn way. 
“ Procope has always been noted for strict honesty, joined 
to a lively imagination.” 

“ Mon Diew! that is because I studied a little law,” said 
Procope, modestly. 
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“But,” continued Ferrante, with his pedantic air, “let 
us not become involved in too many different schemes. 
Let the vicomte sleep in peace; his turn will come. We 
must think of this Florentine goldsmith just now. It was 
decided that, for greater certainty, there should be four of 
us to attack him. As a matter of fact, one of us could 
have done the work and pocketed the whole amount, but 
monopoly, is a social evil, and ’tis more beneficial that the 
profits should be shared by several friends. Only we must 
do the business quickly, for he is not an ordinary man, as 
Fracasso and myself have found out. Let us, therefore, 
be contented, and attack him all four at once. It cannot be 
long before he comes. Attention! be cool, quick, and 
steady, and beware of his Italian thrusts.” 

“1 know what sword-thrusts are,” said Maledent, scorn- 
fully. “Once, for personal reasons, I made my way by 
night into a chateau in the Bourbonnais. Being surprised 
by the daylight, before 1 was ready to go, there was 
nothing left for me but to hide myself until the following 
night. No place seemed more suitable for such a purpose 
than the arsenal of the chateau. It was filled with 
trophies, stands of arms, casques, shields, breastplates, 
armlets, and leg-pieces. I removed the stand of one of 
these suits of armor, slipped into its place, and with low- 
ered visor stood immovable on the pedestal.” 

“This is extremely interesting,” said Ferrante; “go on, 
Maledent: what better use can we make of our time, than 
by listening to stories of warlike deeds? Go on.” 

“T was unaware,” continued Maledent, “that this cursed 
suit of armor was used by the sons of the family in their 
fencing lessons. But very soon two great strapping fellows, 
of about twenty or so, came in. Each one selected a sword 
and a spear, and began to whack with all their heart and 
soul on my carapace. Well, my friends, if you will believe 
it, I never moved, but stood as still and as straight as if I 
had been made of wood and screwed down to my pedestal. 
Fortunately for me, the youngsters were not very skilful 
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swordsmen. Their father came in shortly, and pointed out 
to them the weak spots in my armor; but my patron Saint 
Maledent, to whom I silently prayed, turned all their blows 
aside. But at last their devil of a father picked up a lance, 
and to show them how to knock off a visor, bared my pale 
and terrified face, with a single blow. I thought my 
last hour had come.” 

“My poor friend!” said Fracasso, in his melancholy 
way. 

“Bah! Imagine, now, that, on seeing me so pale and 
spectral, they took me for the ghost of their great-grand- 
father, and all took to their heels as though the devil was 
after them. Faith! what more is there to tell you? I 
turned my back on them, and fled in the other direction. 
You see I am solid.” 

“Yes, but the essential part of our profession, my good 
Maledent,” said Procope, “is not to withstand blows, but 
to give them. ’Tis fine to see the victim fall without 
even uttering a sound. Once, when I was in Flanders, 
I had to rid one of my customers of four of his intimate 
friends, who were travelling together. He wished at first 
to give me three companions, but I told him plainly that I 
would do it by myself or not at all. He allowed me to 
have my own way, and if I killed all four I was to have 
four times the pay. I knew the road they were to follow, 
and waited for them in an inn which I knew they must 
pass. The landlord had once belonged to our profession, 
but had quitted it to become an innkeeper, which was 
another and safer way of robbing travellers. He still 
retained a friendly feeling for his old companions, so that 
by promising him a tenth part of the pay, I easily per- 
suaded him to be our accomplice. This being agreed upon, 
we awaited our four cavaliers, who soon appeared at a turn 
in the road, and alighted before the inn, where they in- 
tended to fill their stomachs and rest their horses. The 
landlord then told them that his stable was so small, that 
unless they entered it one by one, they would be in each 
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other’s way. The first man who entered stayed so long, 
that the second became impatient and went in to see what 
he was doing. He, also, was in no hurry to come out, on 
which the third, tired of waiting, followed in his turn. 
After some time, as the fourth man began to feel uneasy 
at their delay, the landlord said: 

“¢Ah! I know how it is, they have gone out by the back 
door. These words encouraged the last man to join his 
companions and me, for, as you may suppose, I was hidden 
in the stable. As it no longer mattered, I allowed the last 
man the satisfaction of uttering a little cry of farewell to 
this world. Was not this what you, Ferrante, with your 
Roman law, would call trucidatio per divisionem necis? 
But what has become of our Florentine; why doesn’t he 
come? Suppose something has happened to him! It will 
soon be pitch-dark.” 

“ Suadentque cadentia sidera somnos,” added Fracasso. 
“And take care, my friends, that in the obscurity he 
doesn’t resort to a trick which I performed once myself, 
when travelling on the banks of the Rhine. I always 
loved the Rhine country, it is so picturesque and so 
melancholy. The Rhine is the river of dreams. I was a 
dreamer, then, and this was the subject of my reveries. 

“Tf I remember rightly, there was a nobleman named 
Schreckenstein, who was to be sent from this world into the 
next. It was no light task, for he never went out unac- 
companied. I finally determined on the following plan: 

“JT dressed myself in clothes exactly like the ones he 
wore, and one dark night I lay in wait for him and his 
men. When I beheld them coming in a solid mass through 
the solitude and darkness, obscurt sub nocte, I fell fiercely 
upon Schreckenstein, who marched at the head of his com- 
pany, and dexterously snatching off his plumed hat, I 
changed places with him. Then I dealt him a tremendous 
blow with the hilt of my sword, and shouted out amid the 
confusion of voices and the clashing of swords, ‘Help, 
help! Down with the brigands!’ so loudly that Schreck- 
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enstein’s own men fell in a fury upon their master, whom 
they left dead on the spot, while I slipped away into the 
bushes by the roadside. The worthy seigneur could truly 
say that he was killed by his friends.” 

“That was a bold stroke,” said Ferrante, “but were I to 
look back to my vanished youth, I could find a bolder 
one still. The affair, like yours, Fracasso, was with the 
chief of a band of well-mounted partisans in a forest of the 
Abruzzi. I stationed myself on the fellow’s path, climbing 
into an enormous oak-tree. I hid in one of its branches 
which overhung the road, and waited there, musing. The 
first rays of the rising sun streamed in Jong lines of light 
along the mossy branches, The keen breath of morning 
was alive with the songs of birds. Suddenly —— ” 

“Hush!” said Procope, “I hear footsteps. Attention! 
here comes our man.” 

“Good,” said Maledent, glancing furtively around, “all 
is quiet in the neighborhood ; we are in luck.” 

They stood silent and motionless; their dark and forbid- 
ding faces could not be distinguished in the increasing 
shades of evening, but with their gleaming eyes, their 
hands nervously clutching their rapiers, and their attitude 
of expectation, they formed a group worthy of the brush of 
Salvator Rosa. 

It was indeed Benvenuto who was rapidly advancing 
towards them. As we have said, his suspicions had been 
aroused, and with his piercing glance he carefully explored 
the darkness ahead of him. He was used to obscurity, and 
when still twenty paces off had seen the bandits issue from 
their hiding-place, and had covered the basket with his 
cloak and drawn his sword before they were upon him. 
Besides, with the presence of mind which never abandoned 
him, he set his back against the church wall, and thus 
faced his assailants. 

They sprang upon him savagely. Flight was impossible; 
to call for help was useless, as the chiteau was more than 
five hundred yards away. But Benvenuto was no appren- 
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tice in feats of arms, and the bandits were received with 
vigor. 

While warding off their blows, a sudden thought flashed 
through his mind. This ambush had evidently been laid 
for him and no other. If he could but deceive these assas- 
sins, he was saved. He began, then, to laugh at what he 
pretended was their mistake. 

“« What do you mean, you fellows? Are you crazy? 
What do you expect to gain from a poor old soldier like 
me? Do you want my cloak? Or does my sword tempt 
you? Stop, stop, 1 say. Take care of your ears! Sang 
Dieu! Tf you want my good sword, you must fight for it; 
but for thieves who seem old at their business, your scent 
is bad, my children.” So saying, he charged on them in- 
stead of retreating, taking one or two steps forward, and 
constantly returning to the wall, cutting and thrusting, and 
throwing back his cloak from time to time, to lead them to 
believe he had no gold with him. Indeed, his assurance, 
and the ease with which he managed his sword while carry- 
ing a thousand crowns under his arm, made the bravos 
begin to doubt of his identity. 

“Damn it!” said Fracasso, “do you suppose we are 
mistaken ? ” 

“Tam afraid so. The man I saw was not nearly so tall; 
but if this is he, he has not the gold, and that cursed 
vicomte has made fools of us.” 

“T have gold ?” cried Benvenuto, continuing to thrust 
and parry as fiercely as ever; “all the gold I possess is on 
the handle of my sword, but if you are ambitious to have 
that, you shall pay dearly for it, I warn you.” 

“ Devil take it!” said Procope. “ He is really a soldier. 
Could any goldsmith fight as he does? Waste your breath 
on him if you choose; I don’t fight for glory.” And Pro- 
cope beat a retreat, grumbling to himself, while the others, 
on account of their uncertainty and his absence, allowed 
Benvenuto to break away from them, and start for the 
chateau, backing away from them, but fighting all the 
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time. The savage boar was enticing the dogs to his 
den. 

“Come on with me, my brave fellows,” said Benvenuto. 
“Come with me as far as the gate of the Pré-aux-Clercs, 
to the ‘Maison Rouge,’ where my infanta, whose father 
sells the wine, is waiting for me tonight. The road is 
not safe, folks say, and I shall be glad of your protection.” 

At this piece of pleasantry, Fracasso also gave up the 
pursuit, and went to join Procope. 

‘We are fools, Ferrante!” said Maledent; “this is none 
of your Benvenuto,” 

“Yes, yes, but I say it is himself,” cried Ferrante, who 
had just caught a glimpse of the basket bulging out with 
gold, under Benvenuto’s arm, whose sudden movement 
had thrown aside the cloak. 

But it was too late; the hotel was only about fifty feet 
off, and Benvenuto was shouting with his powerful voice: 
“Hotel de Nesle! Help! Hétel de Nesle!” Fracasso 
had scarcely time to retrace his steps, Procope to come 
running from afar, and Maledent and Ferrante to redouble 
their efforts, before the door of the chateau was opened by 
the workmen, who were expecting their master, and had 
heard his first call for help. Great Herman, little Jehan, 
Simon le Gaucher, and Jacques Aubry, all rushed out 
armed with pikes. 

At the sight of them the bravos turned and fied. 

“Wait, wait, my dear young friends,” cried Benvenuto 
to the runaways. “Will you not escort me any farther? 
Oh, the awkward fellows, who could not capture one lone 
man whose arm was tired with carrying a thousand golden 
crowns!” In fact the brigands had only succeeded in in- 
flicting on Benvenuto a slight scratch on the hand, while 
Fracasso ran off screaming with pain, having lost his eye 
in the last bout, from which accident he remained one- 
eyed to the end of his days, which intensified the mel- 
ancholy cast of his pensive countenance. 

“Well, my children,” said Benvenuto to his comrades, 
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when the footsteps of the bravos were no longer heard in 
the distance, “we must have some supper after all this 
exploit. Come, all of you, and drink to my deliverance. 
But God’s mercy on me! I don’t see Ascanio. Where is 
Ascanio ? ” 

The truth was, as we know, that Ascanio had left the 
Louvre before his master. 

“JT know where he is,” said little Jehan. 

“ Where is he, my child? ” 

“ At the end of the garden, where he has been walking 
about for the last half-hour. Jacques Aubry and I went 
down there to have a chat with him, but he begged us to 
leave him alone.” 

“Tis strange!” said Benvenuto. “How came it that 
he failed to hear my shout, and come to help me with the 
others? Do not wait, but have supper without me, my 
children. Ah! here you are, Scozzone.” 

“Ah! mon Dieu! what is this I hear? that they tried 
to murder you, master? ” 

“Yes, yes; it was something like that.” 

“Jesus!” exclaimed Scozzone. 

“Tt was nothing, my good girl, nothing,” said Benvenuto, 
to comfort poor Catherine, who was as pale asdeath. “Now 
we must have some of the best wine in the cellar for these 
brave boys. Take the keys from Dame Ruperta and select 
it yourself.” 

“ But you are not going to leave us again ? ” 

“Don’t be alarmed; I am only going to find Ascanio, 
who is in the garden. I have important business to dis- 
cuss with him.” 

The workmen returned to the studio with Scozzone, and 
Benvenuto walked towards the door leading into the garden. 

The moon was just rising, and the master could see 
Ascanio distinctly, but instead of walking about, he was 
climbing a ladder which leaned against the dividing wall 
of the Grand and Petit Nesle. Arrived at the top, he 
pulled up the ladder after him, placed it on the other side, 
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and vanished. Benvenuto passed his hand over his eyes, 
as though he could scarcely believe what be had seen, 
Then, forming a sudden resolution, he went straight to the 
foundry and to his little room, whence, from the window, 
he leaped on to the wall of the Petit Nesle, and by the 
help of a knotty grape-vine, dropped quietly down into 
Colombe’s garden, It had rained that morning, and the 
moist earth deadened the sound of his fall, He put his 
ear to the ground and listened. Soon, guided by some 
distant voices, he arose and crept cautiously along, feeling 
his way, and stopping from time to time, Soon the voices 
were heard more distinctly, and following their sound, 
Benvenuto reached the second path which traversed the 
garden, There in the shadow he saw, or rather divined, 
Colombe, clothed in white, and seated beside Ascanio on 
the bench we have already spoken of. 

The two children were conversing in low but distinct 
voices, 

Hidden by a clump of trees, Benvenuto crept near to 
them and listened, 
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CHAPTER III. 
AN AUTUMN NIGHT’s DREAM. 


Ir was a beautiful autumn night, calm and clear. The 
moon had chased nearly all the clouds from the sky, and 
those that remained were scattered far apart, showing 
glimpses of deep blue sprinkled with stars. Around those 
who were met together in the garden of the Petit Nesle 
all was tranquillity and silence, but within their souls all 
was grief and agitation. 

“My beloved Colombe,” said Ascanio, while Benvenuto, 
who stood cold and pale behind him, listened to his words 
with death in his heart, “my beloved fiancée, why did I 
ever cross your path? When you know all I have to tell 
you, you will curse me for being the bearer of such news.” 

“Not so, dear friend,” replied Colombe; “no matter 
what you may have to say, I will bless you, for to me you 
are as one sent by God. I never heard my mother’s voice, 
but I think I should have listened to her as I listen to you. 
Speak, then, Ascanio, and though you may have dreadful 
things to tell me, your voice will console me.” 

“Summon all your courage and all your strength, then,”’ 
said Ascanio. 

He then related all that had passed between Madame 
d’Etampes and the Comte d’Orbec, exposing their whole 
plot, which combined treason with the ruin of an innocent 
child. He suffered agony while explaining to this ingenuous 
soul the infamous bargain made by the treasurer. He forced 
himself to explain to this young girl, whose mind was so 
pure, the cruel refinement of hatred that baffled love had 
inspired in the favorite. All that Colombe could under- 
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stand clearly was that her lover was filled with alarm and 
disgust, and like the vine which depends for support on 
the sapling to which it clings, she trembled with fear out 
of sympathy. 

“ My friend,” said she, “this hideous plot against my 
honor must be revealed to my father. He does not suspect 
our love, but he owes his life to you and will listen to you. 
Oh, Ascanio, fear not but that he will save me from such a 
man as the Comte d’Orbec! ” 

“ Alas!” was all that Ascanio could say in reply. 

“Oh, Ascanio! ” exclaimed Colombe, who suspected the 
meaning of this “ Alas!” “do you believe that my father 
knows anything of this horrid plan? You are very wrong; 
no, my father knows nothing, suspects nothing, I am sure 
of it, and though he has never manifested any great affec- 
tion for me, he would never plunge me in shame and 
misery with his own hand.” 

“Forgive me, Colombe, but your father is not accus- 
tomed to look upon wealth as a misfortune, and for him 
the shame would be hidden by the title. His pride as a 
member of the court would be more flattered by seeing you 
the king’s mistress than the artist’s wife. I must hide 
nothing from you, Colombe: Comte d’Orbec assured Ma- 
dame d’Etampes that he would answer for your father.” 

“Just God! can this be possible?” cried the young 
girl, ‘ Were such things ever seen, Ascanio? Do fathers 
sell their children ? ” 

“Such things are done in every country and at all 
times, and most of all at this time and in this country, my 
poor angel. Do not imagine that the world and society 
are as pure as your own soul. Yes, yes, Colombe, some of 
the noblest names in France have sanctioned this royal 
dishonoring of their beautiful wives and daughters. It 
is considered quite an ordinary occurrence at court, and 
your father could justify himself by mentioning some 
illustrious examples, if he cared to take that much 
trouble. 
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“ Forgive me, my beloved, for wounding your chaste and 
holy spirit by this contact with the hideous reality, but it 
was necessary. It was my duty to show you the abyss 
into which they intend you to be plunged.” 

“ Ascanio! Asdanio!” cried Colombe, as she hid her 
face upon the young man’s shoulder. ‘“ What! does even 
my father turn against me? Oh, I blush even to speak 
of it. Where can I fly for safety? Into your arms, 
Ascanio, Yes, you are the only one who can save me. 
Have you spoken to your master? To Benvenuto, who 
you say is so brave and strong and kind, and whom I love 
because you love him.” 

“Ah! do not love him, do not love him, Colombe!” 

“Why should I not?” 

“Because he loves you; because, instead of being the 
friend who might be relied on to help us, he has become 
our enemy, and the worst of all our enemies, Listen.” 

Then he told her how, at the moment he was about to 
confide his secret to Benvenuto, the goldsmith had pre- 
vented him by revealing his ideal love; how Francois had 
promised on his faith as a gentleman, which promise he 
had never yet broken, to grant Benvenuto whatever he 
asked for, after he had cast his Jupiter, and how Benve- 
nuto had fully determined to ask for Colombe’s hand. 

“Oh, God in heaven! our only help is in thee!” said 
Colombe, raising her beautiful eyes and her clasped hands, 
“Our friends have all become our enemies, every haven of 
refuge has been changed to a dangerous reef. Are you 
certain of all this, Ascanio ? ” 

“Only too certain, alas! My master is as much to be 
dreaded as your father, Colombe. Yes, he, Benvenuto, 
who has been my friend, my master, my protector, my 
father, almost my God; and I have been almost on the 
point of hating him! But why should I, Colombe? Be- 
cause he has fallen under your spell, as every one must 
who meets you. Because he loves you as [ do. His 
crime is but the same as my own; only you love me, Co- 
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lombe, and I am absolved. What are we todo? Mon 
Dieu! for the last two days I have been questioning my- 
self, and I know not yet whether I begin to detest him, or 
whether I love him as well as ever. He loves you, but he 
has loved me so long and so well that my poor troubled soul 
wavers and trembles like a reed shaken by the wind. 
Shall I tell him of the designs of Comte d’Orbec, hoping 
that he will deliver us? But then I shall have to tell him 
that his pupil is his rival, What will hedo? Will he forget 
Ascanio and think only of Colombe? He will turn from 
the man he once loved to the woman who now has his 
heart, for I know that between you two I would not hesi- 
tate a moment. I feel that I would remorselessly sacrifice 
the past for the future, earth for heaven. Why should he 
not do the same? He isa man, and to renounce his love 
would be superhuman. We must. continue the struggle, 
but how can I resist him, weak and defenceless as I am ? 
But, Colombe, though some day I should learn to hate him 
whom I have loved so long and so well, I would not for all 
the world have him endure the agony I suffered the other 
morning, when he told me of his love for you.” 

Benvenuto, standing motionless behind the tree, felt the 
drops of cold sweat roll down his forehead, and he pressed 
his hand convulsively on his heart. 

“Poor Ascanio! Dear friend!” said Colombe, “how 
bitterly you have suffered, and how much you have to 
suffer still! But let us face the future calmly. Let us 
not exaggerate our troubles; all is not hopeless. Let 
us assist one another in striving against misfortune, for 
God is with us. You would rather see me the wife of 
Benvenuto than married to d’Orbec, would you not? But 
you would rather see me the bride of Heaven than the wife 
of Benvenuto, and if Iam not to be yoursI shall become 
the bride of Heaven. I make you a solemn promise, 
Ascanio, I will be your bride in this world, or your fiancée 
in the next. This is my vow, and I will keep it.” 

“Thanks, thou angel from heaven, thanks!” exclaimed 
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Ascanio. “Let us forget the great world outside of these 
walls, and be happy in this lovely spot where we are. 
Colombe, you have never yet told me that you loved me. 
Alas! I have simply taken your love for granted.” 

“Say not so, Ascanio. Do you not see that I sanctify 
my happiness in making itaduty? Ascanio, I love you; 
I love you! ” 

Benvenuto had no longer the strength to stand; he fell 
on his knees and leaned his head against the tree; his hag- 
gard eyes stared vacantly into space, but, still leaning 
towards the young people, he listened with feverish 
attention. 

“ Dear Colombe,” said Ascanio, “I love you, and some- 
thing tells me that we shall yet be happy together and 
that the Lord will not forsake the loveliest of his angels. 
Oh, mon Dieu! in these lovely surroundings let me for- 
get the circle of sorrow into which I must enter when I 
leave ——” 

“But we must think of to-morrow,” said Colombe; “ let 
us help ourselves, and God will help us. I think that, to 
act loyally, your master Benvenuto should be told of our 
love; he might expose himself to great dangers contending 
with Madame la Duchesse d’Etampes and the Comte 
q@’Orbec. It would not be right. He must be told every- 
thing, Ascanio.” . 

“You shall be obeyed, dearest Colombe, for, as you 
know, your word is law to me. In my heart I feel that 
you are right, always right. But, alas! I shrink from 
dealing him such a terrible blow, for I judge his sufferings 
by my own. His affection forme may turn to hatred, he 
may send me away from him forever. If he does, how can 
I, a stranger, with neither friends nor home, protect myself 
from such powerful enemies as the Duchesse d’Etampes 
and the king’s treasurer? Who will assist me in defeat- 
ing the plans of that dreadful pair? Who will fight with 
me in such unequal warfare? Who will hold out a helping 
hand ? ” 
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“T will,” said a solemn voice behind them. 
“ Benvenuto!” cried Ascanio, without even seeing him. 
-Colombe screamed aloud, and sprang to her feet. As- 

canio, hesitating between affection and anger, stood gazing 
at his master. 

“Yes, it is I, Benvenuto Cellini, whom you do not love, 
mademoiselle, and whom you, Ascanio, love no longer. I 
have come to save you both.” 

‘What say you?” cried Ascanio. 

“T say that you must both come and sit here beside me, 
and that we must understand one another. You need tell 
me nothing: I have not lost a word that you said. For- 
give me, but I came on you by chance, and it is best that 
I should know all. You said some things very grievous 
for me to hear, but some that were pleasant as well. 
Ascanio was sometimes right, and sometimes wrong. 
It is true that I would have tried to win you from him, 
mademoiselle, but since you love him, all that is over: be 
happy; he has forbidden you to love me, but I will force 
you to do so by giving you to him.” 

“ Dear master!” cried Ascanio. 

“You suffer, monsieur!” said Colombe, with clasped 
hands, 

“Thanks, thanks!” said Benvenuto, whose eyes were 
moist with suppressed tears. “You see that I suffer, 
while he never noticed it, the ungrateful boy. But noth- 
ing escapes a woman. Yes, I will not deny it—I do 
suffer, for I have lost you, but I am happy, too, because 1 
will be able to serve you; you will owe all to me, and that 
thought is my consolation. You were mistaken, Ascanio; 
my Beatrice is jealous, and will have no rival. You, 
Ascanio, shall finish my statue of Hebe. Adieu, my last 
and loveliest dream!” 

Benvenuto spoke with effort, in a voice broken with 
sobs. Colombe leaned towards him, and taking his hand 
in hers, said: 

“Weep, my friend, weep.” 
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“Yes, yes, you are right,” said Cellini, and he burst 
into tears. 

He stood thus for some time, weeping silently, and 
trembling with emotion, and the tears so long repressed 
soothed his forceful nature. 

Ascanio and Colombe looked on respectfully at this 
evidence of his profound sorrow. 

“Except on the day I wounded you, Ascanio, and saw 
your blood streaming down, I have not wept for twenty 
years; but the blow was a hard one to bear. I suffered 
such agony while behind those trees, that for a moment I 
was tempted to stab myself with my dagger. All that 
restrained me was the knowledge that you had need of 
me, and thus you have saved my life. All things are as 
they should be. Ascanio can give you twenty years more 
of happiness than I can, Colombe. Then, he is my child, 
and seeing your happiness, I shall rejoice as a father. 
Benvenuto will triumph over himself as well as over his 
enemies. All creative artists are destined to suffer, and per- 
haps from each tear of mine a beautiful statue will arise, as 
from each one of Dante’s sprang forth a sublime verse, 
You see, Colombe, my mind is already turning towards 
my old love, Sculpture, — she will never forsake me. 
You did well in bidding me weep: all bitterness has 
melted from my heart, dissolved by my tears. Sadness 
remains with me, but kindliness has returned, and in 
saving you I may forget my pain.” 

Ascanio took one of the master’s hands fondly in his 
own. Colombe pressed the other to her lips. Heaving a 
deep sigh, Benvenuto said: 

“Spare me, my children, and let us never speak of this 
again. Henceforth, Colombe, I will be your friend, your 
father, nothing more. All the rest is butadream. Now 
let us talk of the dangers that threaten you. You spoke 
of your plans. Mon Dieu! you are both very young; you 
know nothing of life, and, in your simplicity, hope to van- 
quish wickedness, avarice, and every evil passion with 
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your smiles and your goodness. Dear, silly things! But 
I will be strong, and cunning, and pitiless in your stead. 
I know that God has created you for tranquil happiness, 
dear children, and I will see that you fulfil your destiny. 

“Your white brow, Ascanio, shall never be furrowed by 
anger — nor shall grief mar the pure outlines of your sweet 
face, Colombe. I will bear you in my arms, gentle pair; 
and carry you thus safely over the rough places of life, 
and only set you down when we reach the pleasant ones. 
Only you must have blind confidence in me I am 
peculiar, and sometimes may be brusque and hard to 
understand, and may frighten you, Colombe. I go straight 
ahead like the artillery does, and pay little heed to what 
is in my way. Yes, I think more of the purity of my 
intentions, than of the lawfulness of the means I employ. 
While I am modelling a beautiful statue, I care not if the 
clay soils my fingers; when my work is done, I wash my 
hands, and that is all. Do you, then, mademoiselle, whose 
nature is so refined and retiring, leave to God the respon- 
sibility of my actions. He will understand them. I have 
a strong combination to deal with: an ambitious count, an 
avaricious provost, a clever duchess; and all three of them 
influential. You are in their clutches, and two of them 
have rights over you. We shall have to employ cunning, 
and perhaps violence, but you shall have nothing to do 
with it. Colombe, are you willing to close your eyes and 
be led by me? When I say, ‘Do this, will you do it? 
‘Stay here,’ will you stay? ‘Go there,’ will you go?” 

“What does Ascanio say ? ” 

“Colombe, Benvenuto is great and kind; he loves us, 
and forgives us for the sorrow we have caused him, Let 
us do as he bids us.” 

“Command me, then, master, and I will obey you 
religiously,” said Colombe. 

“Good, my child. I have one thing more to request. 
You may shrink from it, but it is necessary; afterwards 
you will have but to await the results of circumstances, 
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and my efforts; and that you may have more confidence 
in one whose life has not been without reproach, but whose 
heart has remained pure, I will tell you the story of my 
youth, Alas! all stories are alike, inasmuch as sorrow 
lies at the foundation of them all. I will tell you, 
Ascanio, how my Beatrice became the angel of my life, 
You shall know who she was, and you will wonder less at 
my willingness to abandon Colombe to you, when you 
understand that [am but paying to the child my indebt- 
edness to the mother. Your mother, Ascanio! A saint in 
Paradise, Beatrice, being interpreted, means blessed ; 
Stephana means crowned.” 

“You have often promised me, master, that some day 
you would tell me your whole history.” 

“Yes, and the moment has come for you to hear it, 
Colombe, you will have more confidence in me when you 
Jearn all the reasons I have for loving our Ascanto.” 

Then Benvenuto, holding each of his children by the 
hand, beneath the glittering stars, and in the silence of 
the balmy night, related, in his grave, melodious voice, the 
following story, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
STEPHANA, 


“TWENTY years ago I was your age, Ascanio, and was 
apprentice to a Florentine goldsmith named Raphael del 
Moro. He was a good workman and not lacking in taste, 
but he was idle, and allowed himself to be led off to 
parties of pleasure with hopeless facility. He would even 
lead off his own apprentices, did he happen to have a little 
money in his purse. Many a time I remained alone in the 
studio to finish some piece of work that he had begun. In 
those days I sang as Scozzone does now. All the idlers of 
the city came as a matter of course to Master Raphael in 
search of employment, or, rather, of amusement, for he had 
the reputation of being even too lazy to quarrel. With 
such habits one seldom grows rich, so he was constantly 
behindhand, and soon became the most disreputable gold- 
smith in Florence. 

“Tam mistaken. One of his confréres had even a worse 
reputation than he, although belonging to a noble and 
artistic family. It was not for financial irregularity that 
Gismondo Gaddi was decried, but for his mediocre talent 
and his sordid avarice. 

- “ As whatever was entrusted to him left his hands imper- 
fectly done or ruined, no customers, or at least none but 
foreigners, ever ventured into his shop. Soon, therefore, 
Gismondo, in order to live, took to lending money, at enor- 
mous rates of interest, to sons of wealthy families who 
wished to discount their future fortunes. 

“This profession succeeded better than the former one, 
as Gaddi always exacted good security, and went into no 
enterprise without ample guarantees. Apart from this, he 
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was, a8 he himself said, kindly and tolerant; he would lend 
to any and every one, Florentines or foreigners, Jews or 
Christians. He would have taken the keys of Paradise as 
security from St. Peter, or given Satan a mortgage on his 
estates in hell, 

“It is needless to say that he loaned money to my poor 
Raphael del Moro, who was constantly in debt, and living 
from hand to mouth, but whose integrity was beyond suspi- 
cion. Their constant business connection, the social inter- 
dict laid on both of them, and the fact that they were near 
neighbors brought the two goldsmiths together frequently. 
Del Moro was filled with gratitude for his confrére’s untir- 
ing good nature in advancing him money. Gaddi had the 
highest esteem for an honest and easy-going debtor, so they 
became the best of friends, and Gismondo would not for 
the world have missed one of the revels to which Del Moro 
invited him. 

“Del Moro was a widower, and had a daughter of six- 
teen, named Stephana. 

“ Asa sculptor’s model Stephana was not beautiful, yet 
her appearance was striking. Beneath her forehead, which 
was too high and prominent for a woman’s, you could 
almost perceive her thoughts. Her great, dark, velvety 
eyes filled you with respect and emotion, as they gazed on 
you. Her face was pale as ivory, but lighted occasionally 
with a faint smile, like the sunshine of an autumn morn- 
ing; and to crown all was a coronet of abundant raven 
hair, while her hands were those of a queen. 

“Stephana’s usual attitude was a slightly stooping one, 
like that of a lily swayed by the wind. She might have 
passed for the statue of Melancholy, but when she stood 
erect, with her splendid eyes flashing, her nostrils dilated, 
and her arm outstretched in attitude of command, you 
would have worshipped her as the Angel Gabriel. You re- 
semble her, Ascanio, though you are not so frail. Never 
was an immortal soul more clearly revealed to me than in 
that frail and graceful being. 
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“ Del Moro, who stood in awe of his daughter, although 
he loved her, would sometimes say that his wife’s body was 
laid in the tomb, and her spirit lived again in Stephana. 

“ At that time I was young and adventurous, impulsive 
and wild, loving liberty above all things, overflowing with 
life, and expending my surplus energy in foolish quarrels 
and foolish love-affairs. But I worked as passionately as 
I amused myself, and, in spite of pranks, was Raphael’s 
best workman, and the only one who brought him in any 
money. Still, whatever good work I did, I did by instinct, 
almost accidentally. I studied the antique continually. 
For whole days I would pore over the bas-reliefs and 
statues of Athens and Rome, making sketches of them 
with both pencil and chisel; thus the constant association 
with the sculptors of antiquity gave me precision and 
purity of line, but, though I was a clever imitator, I created 
nothing original. However, I was easily and incontestably 
the most skilful and industrious of del Moro’s appren- 
tices, and for that reason his secret desire, as I have since 
learned, was to marry me to his daughter. 

“But I thought little about marriage, ma foi! I 
thirsted for independence and a careless, out-of-door life. 
I would stay away from the workshop whole days at a time; 
come home worn out with fatigue, yet in a few hours would 
overtake and surpass the other workmen. I fought for a 
word, fell in love at a glance. A fine husband I should 
have made! 

‘Moreover, my feelings when near Stephana in no wise 
resembled my sensations when in company with the pretty 
girls of Porta del Prato or the Borgo Pinto. I was almost 
afraid of her, and should have laughed had any one inti- 
mated that I cared for her otherwise than as an elder 
sister. When I returned from one of my escapades, I was 
ashamed to look her in the face. She was more than 
severe, she was sad. But did fatigue or a fit of unusual 
zeal retain me at home, I would seek for Stephana with 
her sweet face and gentle voice; my affection for her was 
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something serious and sacred, which I did not then uhder- 
stand, but which made me very happy. Often, amidst my 
wild companions, the thought of Stephana would cross my 
mind, and my friends would ask me why I was so serious. 
Sometimes, as I drew my sword or my dagger, I would pro- 
nounce her name, as though invoking my patron saint, and 
I noticed that whenever I did so 1 came out of the combat 
unhurt. But this tender sentiment for the innocent, affec- 
tionate child was hidden deep in my heart, as in a 
sanctuary. 

“ As for her, it is certain that, though cold and dignified 
to my idle companions, she was full of indulgent kindness 
tome. She came sometimes to sit in the studio beside her 
father, and as I bent over my work I knew that she was 
watching me. I was proud and happy at being noticed, 
without trying to explain the feeling, and did any of the 
apprentices, to flatter me in his vulgar way, insinuate that 
my master’s daughter was in love with me, I received his 
insolence with such indignation and fury, that he never 
renewed the subject. 

“ An accident which happened to Stephana proved to me 
what a firm hold she had on my affections. 

“One day, when she was in the studio, she touched with 
her little white hand a piece of work that was being exe- 
cuted. Not withdrawing it quickly enough, a clumsy 
workman, who was half-tipsy, cut with his chisel the little 
finger and the one next to it on her right hand. The 
poor child uttered a shriek, but smiled directly afterwards, 
and held up her bleeding hand. I think I should have 
killed the man had not my thoughts been all for her. 

“Gismondo Gaddi, who was present, ran instantly for 
a surgeon that he knew of in the neighborhood. This 
wretched quack dressed the wound, and came to examine 
it every day; but he was so ignorant and careless that 
gangrene soon made its appearance, and that donkey 
pompously announced that, in spite of all his skill, 
Stephana would probably lose the use of her right arm, 
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“Raphael del Moro was much too poor to consult 
another physician, but I refused to accept the decision 
of such an imbecile as that doctor. I hastened to my 
room, emptied the purse where I kept all my savings, 
and ran for Giacomo Rastelli, of Perugia, who was sur- 
geon to the pope, and the most skillful practitioner in all 
Italy. Moved by my earnest prayers, and by the not 
inconsiderable sum I offered him, he came at once, ex- 
claiming, ‘Oh, these lovers!’ On examination of the 
wound, he declared that he would stake his reputation 
on it that Stephana would recover the use of her arm 
in a fortnight. I longed to hug him, the worthy man! 
He dressed the poor maimed fingers, and Stephana was 
relieved immediately. A few days later, it became neces- 
sary to remove the diseased bone. 

“She asked me to assist at the operation, in order to 
give her courage, though I needed courage myself, and 
felt my heart sink within me. Master Giacomo used some 
great, clumsy instrument, that caused Stephana intense 
suffering. She could not refrain from uttering groans 
that found an echo in my heart. <A cold sweat covered 
my brow. At last the suffering was more than I could 
endure; that clumsye instrument torturing her delicate 
little fingers was torturing me also, I arose and besought 
Master Giacomo to suspend the operation for a quarter of 
an hour, until I should return. 

“‘T went down into the workshop, and there, as if inspired 
by a good genius, I fashioned a steel instrument so fine and 
keen that it would cut like a razor. I returned with it to 
the surgeon, who then began to operate with such ease, that 
the beloved patient felt hardly any more pain. In five 
minutes all was over, and two weeks later she allowed me 
to kiss the hand which she said I had saved. 

“But it would be impossible for me to depict the 
poignant emotions through which I passed in seeing the 
sufferings of my poor ‘Resignata,’ as I sometimes called 
her, Resignation was, in fact, almost the natural attitude 
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of her soul. Stephana was not happy. The disorder and 
improvidence of her father distressed her beyond measure. 
Her only consolation was her religion, for, like all unfortu- 
nate women, she was pious. Frequently, on entering a 
church to pray,—for I have always loved God,—I 
would see Stephana hidden in some far corner, praying 
and weeping. 

“In the embarrassments that Master del Moro’s ex- 
travagance too frequently caused her, she would come 
and tell me her troubles, with a simplicity and absolute 
confidence that were to me a source of unspeakable joy. 
She would say, the dear child: 

“< Benvenuto, I must beg you to spend the night working, 
to finish this reliquary or that vase, because we have no 
more money, whatever.’ 

“T soon became accustomed to submitting to her judg- 
ment every piece of work that I completed, and she would 
correct and advise me with remarkable intelligence. Soli- 
tude and grief had elevated her mind to a degree that was 
past belief. Her sayings, which were both guileless and 
profound, revealed to me more than one secret of my art, 
and often opened to my mind entirely new perspectives, 

“TY remember showing her one day a medallion I was to 
engrave for a cardinal. On one side there was to be a 
portrait of the cardinal, and on the other, our Lord Jesus 
Christ walking on the water, and holding out his hand to 
St. Peter, with this legend, ‘ Quare dubitaste?’ Why didst 
thou doubt ? 

“Stephana was highly pleased with the portrait, which 
was well engraved, and a good likeness. She gazed 
silently at the reverse for a long time. 

“<«The face of our Lord is the perfection of beauty,’ said 
she, at last, ‘and if it were Apollo or Jupiter, I should find 
no fault in it. But Jesus is more than beautiful; Jesus is 
divine. This face is superb in its purity of line, but where 
is the soul? I admire the man, but look in vain for the 
God. Remember, Benvenuto, that you are not only an 
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artist, but also a Christian. My heart has often doubted, 
and in my discouragement I have seen Jesus holding out 
his hand to me and saying, “ Why didst thou doubt?” Ah, 
Benvenuto, your image is less beautiful than the one I 
beheld. In his celestial face there should be the sadness 
of the afflicted father, and the clemency of the king who 
pardons. God is more than great, he is kind.’ 

“<¢ Wait, Stephana,’ said I. 

“T effaced what I had done, and, working under her 
supervision, began again the head of Christ. 

“¢éTs that better ?’ I asked, when I showed it to her. 

“¢Qh! yes, yes,’ she answered, as her eyes filled with 
tears, ‘it was thus our blessed Lord appeared to me in my 
hour of trial. Such was his look of compassion and of 
majesty. Ah, Benvenuto, if you would but always work 
in this wise! Be sure of the idea before taking the wax 
in your hands. You possess the facility, seek for the 
inspiration; see that your fingers are but the servants of 
your mind.’ 

“Such was the advice given me by a child of sixteen. 
When I was alone, I pondered on what she had said, and 
found that she was right. Thus did she elevate and en- 
lighten my mind. Having a conception of the form, I was 
to express the idea in such way that the two would issue 
from my hands as a perfect whole, as Minerva sprang forth 
all armed from the head of Jove. 

“ Mon Diew! how charming is youth, and what a hold it 
has on the mind! Colombe, Ascanio, this lovely evening 
that we are passing together recalls the evenings I spent 
with Stephana on the bench at her father’s door, she 
gazing at the sky, while I gazed at her. It was twenty 
years ago, and seems but yesterday. I reach out and seem 
to touch her hand, but it is yours, my children. What 
God does, is well done. 

“Oh, sumply to see her pass by in her white dress was 
to feel peace descending on my troubled soul! Often, 
when we separated, we had not spoken a word, yet I 
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carried away from the silent interview all sorts of beauti- 
ful and noble thoughts which made me better and wiser. 

“ All this came to an end, as all earthly happiness does. 

‘Raphael del Moro had reached the lowest depths of 
destitution. He owed two thousand ducats to his good 
neighbor Gismondo Gaddi, which he could not pay. The 
thought of it drove the honest man to the verge of despair. 
He wished at least to save his daughter, and confided his 
plan of marrying her to me to one of his workmen, doubt- 
less hoping that he would broach the subject. But this very 
man was one of the idiots whom I had so furiously re- 
buked when they had tormented me with Stephana’s sis- 
terly affection. The brute did not even permit Raphael 
to finish. ‘Renounce that scheme, Master del Moro,’ said 
he; ‘it would never succeed, I am sure of it,’ 

“The goldsmith was proud; he believed that I despised 
him for his poverty, and said nothing further on the sub- 
ject. Soon afterwards, Gismondo Gaddi came to demand 
his money, and as Raphael begged for more time, he said: 

“<¢Hark ye, Master del Moro; grant me your daughter’s 
hand, and I will give you a receipt in full.’ 

“Raphael was transported with delight. To be sure, 
Gaddi was considered rather avaricious, brusque, and 
jealous, but he was rich, and what the poor admire and 
covet most, alas! is wealth, When Raphael mentioned 
this unexpected proposal to his daughter, she made no 
answer, but that evening, as we were returning to the 
house, she said to me: ‘Benvenuto, Gismondo Gaddi has 
asked my hand in marriage, and my father has given his 
consent.’ 

‘With those few words she left me. I rose in a sort of 
frenzy, rushed out of Florence, and wandered about the 
fields all that night, sometimes running like a madman, 
sometimes throwing myself on the grass and weeping, a 
thousand wild and desperate thoughts rushing through my 
disordered mind. ‘She, Stephana, the wife of Gismondo!’ 
I cried, when I began to recover my senses. ‘The thought 
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of it overwhelms and terrifies me, and frightens her also; 
and as she certainly would prefer me, she makes a mute 
appeal to my friendship to see if Iam jealous. Ah! yes, 
certainly, I am furiously jealous; but what right have I 
to be? Gaddi is morose and violent, but let me be im- 
partial; what woman would be happy with me? Am I 
not passionate, capricious, restless, continually involved in 
dangerous quarrels and unholy love-affairs? Could I con- 
trol myself? No, never; as long as the blood courses 
so hot through my veins, I shall forever have my hand on 
my dagger and my foot in the street. 

“¢Poor Stephana! I should only cause her to weep and 
suffer, and would soon see her beauty fade away. I should 
hate myself, and then hate her, for she would be a living 
reproach to me. She would die and I should have been 
the cause. No, I feel that I am not made for the calm, 
pure joys of a home. I need liberty, space, excitement, 
anything sooner than the quiet monotony of happiness. I 
should crush in my rude grasp that fragile flower, torture 
that tender heart by hard words, and blight my own exist- 
ence by my remorse. But will she be any happier with 
Gismondo Gaddi? Why need she marry him? We were 
so happy! After all, Stephana must be aware that an 
artist’s temperament does not submit itself easily to the 
narrow and commonplace necessities of domestic life. I 
should have to renounce all my dreams of glory, and aban- 
don art, which can only live in freedom. How can an 
artist create when chained to the domestic hearthstone ? 
Tell me, O Dante Aleghieri! O Michel Angelo, my master, 
how you would laugh to see your pupil rocking the chil- 
ren to sleep, or submissively deferring to his wife! No, 
let me have the courage of my convictions, and be generous 
to Stephana; sad and alone, I will live my own life and 
fulfil my destiny,’ 

“ You see, my children, that I make myself out no better 
thanI was. There was a certain amount of selfishness in my 
determination, but also much real affection for Stephana. 
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“‘T returned to the workshop the next day in a tolerably 
tranquil state of mind. Stephana also was calm, but paler 
than ever. A month passed in this way. One evening, on 
leaving me, Stephana said : 

“¢In a week, Benvenuto, I shall be the wife of Gis 
mondo Gaddi.’ 

“As she did not go in immediately, I had time to 
observe her. She stood with her hand pressed to her 
heart, and bowed with sorrow, her smile sad enough to 
make one weep. She gazed at me sorrowfully, but not 
reproachfully. My angel, about to leave the earth, seemed 
to be bidding me farewell. Thus she stood for a moment 
and then entered the house. 

“] was never to see her again. 

“Once more I ran bareheaded from the city, but I did 
not return the next day or the day afterwards, but kept 
on until I reached Rome. 

“JT stayed in Rome five years. I began to be known. I 
won the friendship of the pope, fought duels, made love, 
and was successful in my art; but I was not happy; there 
was something wanting. I passed nota single day without 
turning my eyes towards Florence; I slept not a single night 
without seeing in my dreams my pale-faced Stephana, stand- 
ing on the threshold of her father’s house, and gazing at me. 

“ At the end of these five years I received from Florence 
a letter sealed with black. I have read it so many times 
that I know it by heart. 

“It was this: 


«“< Benvenuto, I am about to die. Benvenuto, I loved 
you. Let me tell you what I dreamed. I knew you as 
well as you knew yourself. I felt the power that is in 
you, which will some day make you great. Your genius, 
which I could perceive in your broad forehead, your 
fiery glances, and your passionate gestures, would impose 
grave duties on whoever should bear your name. I was 
willing to accept them. Happiness was to me a divine 
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mission. I would have been more than your wife, 
Benvenuto. I would have been your friend, your sister, 
your mother. I knew that your noble existence belonged 
to the whole world, and I should have claimed no other 
right than that of consoling you in your moments of doubt 
and depression. You should always and everywhere have 
remained free, Alas, I had become accustomed to your fre- 
quent absences, to your exacting, impulsive nature, and 
the caprices of your tempest-loving soul. The longer the 
eagle soars aloft, the longer he needs to rest when he 
descends to earth, When you had shaken off the feverish 
dreams of yoyr genius, you would have been more than 
ever my Benvenuto, whom I so dearly loved, who was 
mine alone. I would never have reproached you for your 
hours of forgetfulness, for they would have implied no 
neglect of me. As for myself, knowing that you possessed 
the jealousy of every noble nature, I should have remained, 
when you were absent, in the seclusion that I love, wait- 
ing your return, and praying for you. 

“<Such would have been my life. 

“‘sWhen I saw myself abandoned by you, I submitted to 
the will of God and blindly placed my future in the hands 
of duty. My father wished me to contract a marriage 
which would save him from disgrace, and I obeyed him. 
My husband has been harsh, unkind, pitiless. Not content 
with submissiveness, he has exacted a love that I had not 
to give, and has punished me brutally for my involuntary 
regrets, I have been a resigned, and, I trust, a worthy 
spouse, but always a very sad one, Benvenuto. God has 
rewarded me, however, by giving me a son, whose kisses 
have for four years consoled me for insults, blows, and at 
last poverty, for my husband in his greed ruined himself, 
and died a month ago from chagrin. May God forgive 
him as I do! 

“¢T am about to die in my turn, to-day, perhaps in an 
hour, worn out with suffering, and I bequeath my son to 
you, Benvenuto. 
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(All ig for the best, perhaps, Who can be sure that ! 
would have been equal to my self-imposed rdle as your 
wife? My Ascanio, who is like me, will be a more cheer- 
ful and submissive companion, and will love you as dearly. 
I shall not be jealous of him, 

“(Do for my child all that I meant to do for you, 

“Adieu, my inend. I loved you, and Elove you still, 1 
tell you without either shame or remorse, even at the gates 
of eternity, for my love was pure, 

“Adieu! Be great, I shall at last be happy, Lift 
your eyes towards heaven sometimes, that I may see you, 

«YOUR sSTEPHANA, 


“Now, Colombe, now, Ascanto, will you have confidence 
nme? Are you ready to follow my counsels?” 
The children answered with a single word, 
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CHAPTER V. 
DOMICILIARY VISITS. 


THe day after that on which this story was related, by 
starlight, in ‘the gardens of the Petit Nesle, Benvenuto’s 
studio had from early morning presented its customary 
aspect. The master worked at his golden salt-cellar, the 
material of which he had so bravely rescued from the four 
brigands, who would not only have taken the gold, but his 
life as well. Ascanio was carving the lily for Madame 
d’Etampes. Jacques Aubry, laztly lounging on an easy 
chair, was asking innumerable questions of Cellini, who 
answered none of them, and thus compelled the inquisitive 
student to frame his own replies. Pagolo was gazing at 
Catherine, who was busy with some needlework, singing 
all the while, and Herman, with the other workmen, ham- 
mered, chiselled, or filed, filling the place with cheerful 
activity. 

The Petit Nesle was far from being as tranquil: Co- 
lombe had disappeared. 

Everything was in confusion; they were seeking her 
everywhere, and calling her by name. 

Dame Perrine was screaming aloud, and the provost, who 
had. been hastily sent for, was endeavoring to discover, amid 
the good woman’s lamentations, some hint that might put 
him on the trace of his absent, and perhaps fugitive, 
daughter. 

“Come now, Dame Perrine, you say that it was yester- 
day evening, a few moments after my departure, when you 
saw her last,” said the provost. 

“ Alas! yes, messire. Good Jesus! what a misfortune! 
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The poor dear child seemed quite downcast. She went to 
take off all her beautiful court finery; she put on a plain 
white gown, — saints in Paradise have pity on us!— then 
she said, ‘Dame Perrine, it is a beautiful evening; I am 
going to take a turn in my shady avenue.’ It must have 
been about seven in the evening. Madame, here,” pointing 
to Pulchérie, “madame had gone to her chamber as usual, 
to work, no doubt, on those fine dresses which she makes 
so well, and I was sewing in the hall below. I don’t re- 
member how long I stayed there sewing, possibly my poor 
eyes were tired, and closed in spite of all I could do, and 
I dropped asleep.”’ 

“As you generally do,” interrupted Pulchérie, sharply. 

“ However,” continued Dame Perrine, without conde- 
scending to notice this spiteful calumny, “towards ten 
o'clock I quitted my armchair and went into the garden to 
see what had become of Colombe. I called her, but found 
nobody; then I thought she had gone to her room and to bed 
without waking me, as she has done many a time, the dear 
child! Merciful Heaven! who would have believed it? 
Ah, M. le prévét, I am sure that it was no lover she fol- 
lowed, but a ravisher has carried her off. I brought her 
up with such principles —— ” 

‘And this morning?” said the provost, impatiently, 
‘what about this morning ? ” 

“This morning, when I saw that she didn’t come down, 
— blessed Virgin! help us! ——” 

“To the devil with your litanies!” cried Messire d’Es- 
tourville. “Tell me what happened, simply, and without 
all your jeremiads. This morning?” 

“Ah! M. le prév6t, you can’t prevent me from weeping 
until you have found her. This morning, messire, being 
uneasy at not seeing her, — she was always such an early 
riser, — I went and rapped on her door and when she did not 
answer, I opened it. There was nobody there. The bed 
had not even been slept in, messire. Then I screamed and 
called her, and lost my wits, and you tell me not to weep!” 
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“Dame Perrine,” said the provost, savagely, “has any 
one been admitted here during my absence? ” 

“Here? What an idea!” exclaimed the governess, 
with every indication of stupefaction, feeling some pangs 
of conscience in this connection. Did you not expressly 
forbid it, messire? When did I ever disobey your orders ? 
Any one admitted here? Oh, to be sure, ’tis very 
likely!” 

“This Benvenuto, for instance, who had the impudence 
to say that my daughter was so beautiful; has he never 
tried to bribe you?” 

“He would have sooner tried to climb to the moon. He 
would have been well received, if I do say it myself.” 

“Then you have never admitted a man, a young man, to 
the Petit Nesle?” 

«A young man! Gracious heavens! a young man! 
Why not the devil himself?” 

“ Who, then,” said Pulchérie, “is that handsome young 
fellow who has knocked at the door ten times at least since 
I have been here, though I have always shut it in his 
face.” 

«A handsome young fellow! You are blinder than a 
bat, my dear. Perhaps you mean the Comte d’Orbec., 
Ah! Bon Diew! I know now; you must mean Ascanio. 
You remember Ascanio, messire? that young boy who 
saved your life. Yes, I gave him my silver shoe-buckles 
to mend. But he a young man, that apprentice! Put on 
your spectacles, my dear. As for the rest, let these walls 
and pavements declare if they have ever seen him here.” 

“Enough!” said the provost, severely, interrupting her. 
“Tf you have violated my confidence, Dame Perrine, I 
swear I will make you pay for it. I will go to this Ben- 
venuto; Heaven knows how the clown will receive me, but 
go I must.” 

Benvenuto, contrary to all expectations, received the 
provost with marvellous politeness. Observing his sang- 
Froid, his ease of manner, and his gracious behaviour, 
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d@’Estourville had not the courage even to mention his 
suspicions, but said that his daughter, having become 
foolishly frightened the night before, had fled from home 
like a person demented, and perhaps, unknown to Ben- 
venuto, had taken refuge in the Grand Nesle, or, perhaps, 
in passing through, had fainted somewhere on the prem- 
ises. In short, he lied as stupidly as possible. 

But Cellini listened to all his stories and all his excuses 
with extreme politeness, even pretending to believe them 
all. More than this, he sympathized with the provost 
with all his soul, assuring him that he would be happy to 
restore his daughter to a father who had always shown 
her such tenderness, and such touching affection. 

To hear him, you would have said that the fugitive was 
altogether wrong, and could not return too soon to the 
protection of so loving a parent. Besides, he offered, as a 
proof of his sincerity, to assist him in all his researches, 
not only in the Grand Nesle, but elsewhere. 

The provost, half convinced, and deeply touched by all 
the praise, which he knew in his heart was undeserved, 
began with Cellini a scrupulous investigation of his former 
property, of which he knew every nook and corner. There 
was no door left unopened, nor any wardrobe or chest 
unexplored. Then, after inspecting the hotel, he went 
into the garden, searched the arsenal, the foundry, the 
cellars, and the stables, examining each one rigorously. 
During the search, Benvenuto, true to his promise of 
assistance, helped him in every way possible, offering him 
all the keys as they were required, and pointing out any 
corridor or closet which Messire d’Estourville had over- 
looked. Finally, he advised him to leave one of his men 
in charge of each room after they had searched it, lest the 
fugitive should steal from one room to another. 

After having ferreted to no purpose for about two hours, 
Messire d’Estourville, certain that he had omitted nothing, 
and overwhelmed by his host’s politeness, quitted the Grand 
Nesle, with profound thanks and excuses to Benvenuto. 
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“ Whenever it shall please you to return,” said the gold- 
smith, “and whenever you wish to renew your search, my 
house will be open to you as though it were still your own; 
besides, you have a right to do so, messire; did we not 
sign an agreement to live as good neighbors? ” 

The provost thanked Benvenuto, and not knowing how 
to return his courtesy in any better way, he praised extray- 
agantly, as he passed it, the gigantic statue of Mars, which, 
as we know, the artist was still at work on. Benvenuto 
made him walk around it, and complacently asked him to 
admire its astounding proportions. It was over sixty feet 
high, and at its base nearly twenty feet in circumference. 

Messire d’Estourville returned to his home disconsolate. 
He was convinced, since he had failed to find his daughter 
at the Grand Nesle, that she had taken refuge somewhere 
in the city, which was large enough, even at that period, 
to greatly embarrass the chief of police. Besides, had she 
fled, or was it an abduction? Was she the victim of 
violence, or had she gone of her own free will? 

He was in a state of uncertainty, with no means of 
coming to adecision. He hoped that, if it were the first, 
she would be able to escape; if it were the second, she 
would voluntarily return. So he waited as patiently as 
possible, questioning Dame Perrine twenty times a day, 
while she, poor soul, spent her time adjuring all the saints 
in Paradise, and vowing that she had never admitted any 
one; and, in fact, she no more suspected Ascanio than did 
Messire d’Estourville himself. 

That day, and the next, passed without news. The 
provost then set all his agents to work, which he was 
unwilling to do at first, hoping to prevent the circulation 
of a report so injurious to his reputation. 

True, he only gave a description of Colombe, without 
mentioning her name, and their researches were under- 
taken upon any pretext except the real one. But though 
he neglected no secret source of information, his investiga- 
tions were all fruitless, Certainly he had never been 
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affectionate or gentle to his daughter, but if he was not 
broken-hearted, he was angry; his pride was wounded if not 
his heart. He was indignant when he thought of the fine 
match the little fool would probably miss, and of the 
sarcastic remarks with which his misadventure would be 
received at court. 

It was finally necessary to communicate the sad news to 
Colombe’s fiancé. Comte d’Orbec was aggrieved by it, as 
though he were a merchant whose goods had been injured, 
but not otherwise. The dear count was a philosopher, and 
he promised his worthy friend that if the matter were not 
too much noised abroad, the marriage should still take 
place; and as he was a man who could profit by circum- 
stances, he seized the occasion to whisper a few words to 
the provost regarding Madame d’Etampes’s projects for 
Colombe. 

The provost was dazzled at the honors to which he 
might have aspired. His grief was redoubled, and he 
cursed the ungrateful girl who fled from so splendid a 
career. We will spare our readers the conversation that 
followed between these two old courtiers, contenting our- 
selves with saying that it was a curious combination of 
grief and hope. As a common misfortune draws men 
together, the father and the son-in-law parted on better 
terms than ever, and without deciding to renounce the 
brilliant future of which they had obtained a glimpse. 

They agreed to speak to no one of the matter; but the 
Duchesse d’Etampes was too intimate a friend and toc 
much interested in all parties to be kept out of the secret. 
They did well to tell her, for she took the matter very 
much more to heart than either the father or the husband 
had done, and, as we know, she was the one of all others 
to instruct the provost and direct his investigations. 

She knew Ascanio’s love for Colombe; she knew also 
that she had forced him to listen to her whole conspiracy, 
and so she fancied that, seeing his beloved’s honor 
threatened, he had resolved on some desperate deed. But 
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Ascanio had told her that Colombe did not love him. 
Why, then, would she have lent herself to such a design? 
Now, the Duchesse d’Etampes felt certain that Ascanio 
would never have the courage to contend against the scorn 
and resistance of his beloved one; yet, in spite of all her 
reasonings and the probabilities of Ascanio’s innocence, 
her jealous instinct told her that Colombe would be found 
at the Hotel de Nesle, and that the first thing to be done 
was to secure Ascanio. 

But Madame d’Etampes could not divulge to her friends 
her reasons for this conviction, for then she would be 
obliged to confess her love for Ascanio, and how, in the 
recklessness of her passion, she had allowed him to over- 
hear her plot against Colombe. She could only assure 
them that she was very much deceived if Benvenuto were 
not the real culprit, Ascanio the accomplice, and the Grand 
Nesle the place of refuge. The provost vainly swore that 
he had seen and searched every corner of it. She held to 
her point; she had her own reasons, and was so obstinate 
that she finally aroused suspicion in Messire d’Estourville’s 
mind, though he was certain that he had searched the 
place thoroughly. 

“YT will send for Ascanio, and question him myself,” said 
the duchess. 

“Oh, madame, you are too kind!” said the provost. 

“And you are too simple,” said the duchess to her- 
self. 

She then dismissed them, and set about considering the 
best excuse for summoning the young man; but, before she 
had come to a decision, Ascanio was announced, as though 
he had anticipated her wish. 

His manner was cold and calm. Madame d’Etampes 
received him with a look so penetrating, that she seemed 
to read to the very bottom of his heart; but Ascanio 
seemed not to notice it. 

“Madame,” said he, saluting her, “I have come to show 
you your lily. It is nearly finished, and needs but the 
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great diamond dewdrop which you promised me to make it 
perfect.’’ 

“?’Tis well! And your little Colombe?” said the 
duchess, by way of an answer. 

“Tf you mean Mile. d’Estourville, madame,” replied 
Ascanio, seriously, “I beg of you never to speak of her 
again before me. Yes, madame, I humbly implore you, 
have pity on me, and never let this subject be renewed 
between us.” ) 

“Ah! you are spiteful,” said the duchess, without for 
an instant taking her eyes from Ascanio. 

“Whatever may be the sentiment that influences me, 
madame, and even should I incur your displeasure, I shall 
dare to refuse, henceforth, any conversation upon this 
subject. JI have sworn that everything connected with it 
shall remain dead and buried in my heart.” 

“Have I been mistaken, then?” thought the duchess, 
“and has Ascanio had no part in this abduction? Has 
the little girl followed some other adorer, willingly or 
forcibly, and, though lost to my ambitious schemes, will 
her flight serve the interests of my love?” 

After such reflections, she said : 

“ Ascanio, you ask me to speak of her no more. May I 
be allowed to speak of myself? You see that, in deference 
to your wishes, I do not insist, but who knows that this 
second subject will not be as distasteful to you as the first ? 
Who can tell ——” 

“Pardon me if I interrupt you, madame,” said the young 
man, “but your kindness in complying with my first 
request emboldens me to prefer another. Although I 
come of a noble family, I am but a poor, obscure youth, 
raised in the seclusion of a goldsmith’s studio, from which 
artistic cloister I find myself suddenly transported to a 
brilliant sphere, where I become involved in the fate of 
empires, and, insignificant as I am, powerful nobles are my 
enemies, and a king my rival. And what a king, madame! 
Frangois I., one of the greatest princes of Christendom! 
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I have mingled with the most illustrious persons of the 
age, have been hopelessly in love, and have been honored 
with a love I could not return. And who loved me? 
Grand Dieu! you, madame, one of the noblest and most 
beautiful women of the court. All this has overwhelmed 
and crushed me, madame; it has dazed and bewildered me. 

“J am as terrified as a dwarf who awakes among giants. 
I have no longer a definite idea on any subject. I am lost 
in this confusion of hatred, love, and ambition, madame. 
Give me time to breathe. Let the poor shipwrecked 
mariner recover his senses, the convalescent regain his 
strength. Time will restore order in my mind and my 
life. Then give me but time, madame, and only think of 
me to-day as the artist who comes to ask if you are pleased 
with his lily.” 

The duchess gazed on Ascanio in doubt and astonish- 
ment. She had not believed this youth, this child, capable 
of speaking so seriously, severely, and poetically. She 
felt morally constrained to obey him, and spoke no more 
of aught save the lily; praised and advised Ascanio, and 
promised that she would endeavor to send him soon the 
great diamond to complete his work. Ascanio thanked 
her, and took his leave with many expressions of gratitude 
and respect. 

“Can this be Ascanio?” she said to herself when he 
had gone. “He has grown ten years older. What gives 
him such imposing seriousness? Is it from suffering or 
happiness? Is he in earnest, or has that cursed Ben- 
venuto been teaching him to play a part?” 

Anne could not understand it. The strange vertigo that 
attacked every one who opposed Cellini was creeping over 
her senses, in spite of her strength of mind. She set 
people to watch Ascanio, who followed him on the rare 
occasions when he went abroad, but nothing was discovered. 
Finally she sent for the provost and d’Orbec and insisted 
upon their making a second and unexpected domiciliary 
visit to the Hotel de Nesle. 
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They obeyed her; but, though surprised at his work, 
Benvenuto received them as graciously as he had formerly 
received the provost. Seeing him so easy and so polite, no 
one would have supposed him to be aware that their pres- 
ence was insulting to him. He related to the comte the 
story of the trap that had been prepared for him a few 
days before, when he started from his house laden with 
gold, —the very day, he observed, of Mlle. d’Estourville’s 
disappearance. He again volunteered to accompany the 
visitors through the chateau. He was glad to be at home 
to receive his guests, for that very day, at two o’clock, he 
was to start for Romorantin, having been invited by Fran- 
gois I. to make one of the delegation of artists who were 
to receive the emperor. 

In fact, political events had progressed as rapidly as 
those of our humble story. Charles V., encouraged by the 
outspoken promise of his rival, and by the secret treaty 
with Madame d’Etampes, was but a few days’ journey 
from Paris. <A deputation had been appointed to receive 
him, and d’Orbec and the provost had found Cellini dressed 
for the journey. 

“If he is leaving Paris with all the escort,” whispered 
d’Orbee to the provost, “it is probably not he who has 
carried off Colombe, and there is nothing for us to do 
here.” 

“T told you so before we came,” replied the provost. 

Still, they decided to continue their search, and set 
about it with the utmost rigor. Benvenuto accompanied 
and directed them for awhile, but seeing that their domi- 
ciliary visit was to be of long duration, he asked permis- 
sion to leave them, as he was to start in half an hour; he 
wished to give some orders to his workmen, intending to 
have everything prepared for the casting of his Jupiter as 
soon aS he should return. He really did return to the 
studio, distributed the work among the workmen, bade 
them obey Ascanio in his absence, whispered a few words 
in Italian to the latter, said adieu to them all, and pre- 
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pared to leave the hotel. Little Jehan was holding a 
richly caparisoned horse, and awaiting him in the outer 
courtyard. 

At this moment Scozzone went up to Benvenuto, and, 
taking him aside, said: 

“Do you know, master, that by your departure you 
place me in a very difficult position?” 

“ How is that, my child? ” 

“ Pagolo loves me better and better.” 

“ Ah, really!” 

“ And he is continually telling me so.” 

“And what do you say to him?” 

“ Dame! I tell him as you bade me, master, that I will 
see if it can be arranged.” 

“Very well!” 

“Why do you say ‘very well’? Do you not under- 
stand that he takes it all seriously, and considers that I 
am engaging myself to him? It is a fortnight since you 
gave me your instructions, is it not?” 

“Yes, I believe so, though I am not sure.” 

“Oh, but I have a better memory. For the first five 
days I reasoned gently with him and tried to persuade 
him to conquer his passion and love me no more. Then, 
for five days I simply listened to him, but said nothing; 
it was compromising, but it was your order. These last five 
days I have been reduced to talking of my duty to you, 
and yesterday, master, I was forced to beg him to be gener- 
ous, while he pleaded with me for a confession of my love.” 

“Ah! this is quite another matter,’ said Benvenuto. 

“ At last!” said Scozzone. 

“ Now listen, little one. During the first three days of 
my absence, let him fancy that you love him, in the next 
three you can tell him so.” 

“What! and do you tell me this, Benvenuto?” cried 
Scozzone, wounded at her master’s excess of confidence. 

“Never fear! you will not be to blame if I authorize 
you to do it,” 
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“ Mon Dieu! I suppose not, but placed between your 
indifference and his love, I may end by really being in love 
with him.” 

“Bah! in six days! Can’t you remain indifferent for 
six days?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. I will allow you six days, but 
don’t stay away seven.” 

“Don’t be afraid, child, I will return in time.” 

“ Adieu, master,” said Catherine, pouting, smiling, and 
weeping all at the same time. 

While Benvenuto was giving these last instructions to 
Catherine, the provost and d’Orbec had returned to their 
search. Left to themselves, they worked with a sort of 
frenzy, exploring garrets and cellars, sounding the walls 
and moving the furniture ardent as creditors, patient 
as hunters, they doubled on their track a hundred times, 
and examined the same place twenty times over, like an 
officer from the sheriff with a writ to serve. When they 
were through they were red and excited, but they had 
discovered nothing. 

“Well, messieurs,” said Benvenuto, as he mounted his 
horse, “you have found nothing? °Tis terrible! terrible! 
I understand how painful all this must be for two such 
sensitive hearts as yours, but in spite of my sympathy and 
my desire to assist in your search, 1 must leave you. I 
must say adieu. If you need to visit the Grand Nesle in 
my absence, do so without ceremony; make yourselves at 
home. I have given orders that the house is at your dis- 
position. I shall hope on my return to learn that you, 
M. le prévét, have recovered your daughter, and you, M. 
d’Orbec, your lovely fiancée. Adieu, messieurs.” Turn- 
ing towards his workmen, who were standing at the door, 
all save Ascanio, who, doubtless, did not care to face his 
rival, he said: “Adieu, my children; if, during my 
absence, messire le prévot wishes to visit my house 
a third time, receive him as becoming to its former 
master,” 
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So saying, and as little Jehan had opened the great door, 
Benvenuto set off at a gallop. 

“You see what a pair of fools we were,” said the Comte 
d’Orbec to the provost; ‘“‘when a man has carried off a 
young girl, he doesn’t start for Romorantin with the 
whole court.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
CHARLES V. AT FONTAINEBLEAU, 


Ir was not without serious doubts and spasms of terror 
that Charles V. entered the land of France, where even 
the air and the soil seemed hostile to him, whose king 
he had shamefully abused when he held him a prisoner, 
and whose Dauphin he was accused of having poisoned. 
Europe expected terrible reprisals from Frangois as soon 
as his rival should place himself in his power, but the 
audacity of Charles, that great gambler in empires, would 
permit of no drawing back, and having once skilfully 
prepared and tested his ground, he boldly crossed the 
Pyrenees. 

He counted upon devoted friends at the court of France, 
and put his trust in three guarantees: the ambition of 
Madame d’Etampes, the enormous conceit of the Connétable 
Anne de Montmorency, and the chivalrous nature of the 
king. 

We have seen how and why the duchess was ready 
to serve him. As for the constable, it was quite another 
matter. The rock on which statesmen of all lands and 
all epochs have foundered, has been the question of 
alliances. 

Politics, being reduced on this point and many others to 
simple conjecture, has made as many mistakes as the 
science of medicine in studying affinities and risking 
remedies. Now the Spanish alliance had become a mono- 
mania with the constable. He had taken it into his head 
that there lay the salvation of France, and provided that 
he could satisfy Charles V., who had spent twenty years 
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out of twenty-five in making war on his master, cared very 
little how much he offended his other allies, the Turks and 
the Protestants, or missed the most splendid opportunities, 
such as that which gave Flanders to Frangois I. 

The king had blind confidence in Montmorency, who in 
the last hostilities with the emperor had shown unexam- 
pled resolution, and had checked the enemy’s advance. 
True, this had been accomplished by the ruin of a province, 
by surrounding him with a desert, by devastating a tenth 
part of France. But what most impressed the king was 
the haughty rudeness, the inflexible obstinacy of the min- 
ister, which to his superficial mind seemed ability and 
unswerving integrity. Consequently, Francois always 
listened to this great “suborner of men,’ as Brantéme 
calls him, with a deference equal to the fear that the ter- 
rible repeater of paternosters inspired in his subordinates 
when alternately praying and giving orders for executions. 

Charles V. was safe, then, in counting on the systematic 
friendship of the constable. 

He placed still more confidence in his rival’s generosity. 
Indeed, Francois I. carried his magnanimity to an absurd 
extent. “My kingdom,” said he, “has no toll-gate like a 
bridge, and I do not sell my hospitality.” So the astute 
Charles knew that he could rely on the word of the rot 
gentilhomme. 

Nevertheless, when the emperor had once entered French 
territory, he found it hard to overcome his apprehensions 
and his doubts; he was received at the frontier by the 
king’s two sons, who had been sent to meet him, and 
throughout his entire journey he was overwhelmed with 
attentions and honors. 

But the crafty monarch trembled lest all this apparent 
cordiality hid some snare. “One surely sleeps badly ina 
foreign land,” said he. He came to the fétes that were 
given him with an anxious and preoccupied look on his 
face, and the farther he progressed into the heart of the 
kingdom, the sadder and more gloomy he became. When- 
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ever he entered a city, he would ask himself, while riding 
under the triumphal arches and listening to the flattering 
speeches, if this city was to be his prison. Then he would 
murmur to himself, “It is neither this nor another city, 
but all France that is my dungeon; all these obsequious 
courtiers are my jailers.” And each passing hour in- 
creased the fierce anxiety of this tiger, who believed him- 
self to be caged and saw bars everywhere. 

One day, as they were riding on horseback, Charles 
d’Orleans, a charming and frolicsome youth, whose am- 
bition was to be amiable and brave like a true son of 
France, but who died of the plague like a beggar, leapt 
lightly up behind the emperor, and throwing his arms 
around his waist, cried out with childish glee, “Now you are 
my prisoner!” Charles V. grew pale as death and almost 
fainted. 

At Chatellerault the poor imaginary captive met Fran- 
cois I., who gave him a fraternal welcome, and at Romoran- 
tin, on the next day, presented the whole court to him, those 
valorous and splendid nobles, the glory of the country, as 
well as those artists and men of letters who were the glory 
oftheking. Fétes and surprises began again, more magnifi- 
cent than ever. The emperor smiled on every one, but se- 
cretly reproached himself for his imprudence, and trembled. 

From time to time, as if to prove his liberty, he would 
rise at daybreak and leave the castle where he had slept, 
and he noticed with pleasure that, except the honors paid 
him, his movements were not interfered with. But how 
could he be sure that he was not watched from a distance ? 
Sometimes, as though by caprice, he would change the 
given order for his journey, to the great annoyance of 
Francois, whose grand ceremonials were all deranged by 
such whims, 

When he was but two days’ journey from Paris, he 
recalled with terror what the city of Madrid had been for 
the king of France; and fearing that the capital had been 
selected as being the most honorable and safest prison for 
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an emperor, he besought the king toconduct him at once to 
that Fontainebleau of which he had heard somuch. This 
overturned all of Frangois’s plans, but as he was too hospi- 
table to show his disappointment, he hastened to send the 
queen and all her ladies to Fontainebleau. 

The presence of his sister Eleanora, and the confidence 
she had in her husband’s loyalty, calmed the emperor’s 
anxiety to some extent. But, in spite of everything, 
Charles VY. was never completely at his ease while visiting 
Francois I. 

Francois I. was the reflection of the past, Charles V. 
the type of the future. The modern sovereign never 
could understand or sympathize with the hero of the 
middle ages; mutual appreciation was impossible between 
the last chevalier and the first diplomatist. 

To be sure, Louis XI. might have claimed the latter 
title, but, in our opinion, Louis XI. was not so much a 
wily diplomatist as an avaricious miser. 

On the day of the emperor’s arrival, there was a hunt 
in the forest of Fontainebleau. The chase was a favorite 
pastime with Francois I. It was simply a fatigue for 
Charles V. Nevertheless, he seized with eagerness this 
new opportunity of discovering if he was a prisoner; 
allowing the hunt to pass by, he turned into a by-road, 
and wandered at random until he was quite lost. Finding 
himself entirely alone in the depth of the forest, free as 
the air that stirred the branches, or the birds that floated 
overhead, he became once more reassured, and began to 
feel almost gay. Yet his anxious look soon returned, for 
on reaching the rendezvous, Francois I. came towards him, 
flushed with the excitement of the chase, and still holding 
in his hand a bloody boar-spear. The soldier of Marignan 
and Pavia was evinced even in the king’s pastimes. 

“Come, my good brother, let us be gay!” said Francois 
I. to Charles V., taking him by the arm, in a most friendly 
way, as the two sovereigns alighted at the palace gate, and 
leading him towards the Galerie de Diane, all resplendent 
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with its paintings by Rosso and Primaticcio. “ Vrat 
Dieu! you are as dismal as I was at Madrid. But you 
must admit, my dear brother, that I had cause for being 
so, for I was your prisoner, whereas you are not only my 
guest, but free and on the eve of a triumph. Rejoice with 
us, then, and if these fétes seem too trivial for a great 
politician like you, remember that you are on your way 
to checkmate those fat, beer-drinking Flemings, who are 
meddling with the renewal of the Communes. Nay, rather 
forget the rebels, and only think of enjoying yourself among 
friends. Does my court not please you? ” 

“It is magnificent, my brother, and I envy you. I also 
have a court. You have seen it,—grave and severe, a 
gloomy assemblage of statesmen and generals, like Lan- 
noy, Peschiara, and Antonio de Leyra. But you have not 
only warriors and statesmen; besides your Montmorencys 
and Dubellays, and your learned men like Budée, Duchatel, 
and Lascaris, you have your poets and your artists, Marot, 
Jean Goujon, Primaticcio, Benvenuto; then, most charm- 
ing of all, are your adorable women, — Marguerite de 
Navarre, Diane de Poitiers, Catherine de Médicis, and how 
many others. Truly, my dear brother, I begin to think 
that I would like to exchange my gold-mines for your 
fields of flowers,”’ 

“Ah! but amongst all these flowers you have not yet 
seen the most beautiful,” said Francois, naively, to the 
brother of Queen Eleanora. 

“No, and I am dying to see that marvel of beauty,” 
said the emperor, who had understood the king’s allusion 
to Madame d’Etampes; “but I already understand why 
they say that yours is the fairest kingdom in the world, 
my brother.” 

“Yes, but you possess the finest county of Flanders, and 
the splendid duchy of Milan.” 

“You refused one of these a month ago, for which I 
thank you,” said the emperor, smiling; “ but you covet the 
other, I fear,” he added, with a sigh. 
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“Ah! cousin, I pray you, let us not talk of serious 
things today. After the pleasures of war, there is nothing 
more to my mind than a festal occasion like the present.” 

“The truth is,” answered Charles V., with the grimace 
of a miser who is forced to pay a debt, “ the truth is, that 
the Milanese lies very close to my heart, and it would be 
like tearing out my soul to give it to you.” 

“Say restore it to me, my brother; the word would be 
more accurate, and would, perhaps, mitigate your sorrow. 
But'that is not the question at present; to-day we are here 
to amuse ourselves. We will speak of the Milanese later.” 

“Be it a gift or a restitution, be it given or restored, 
you shall possess therein one of the finest dukedoms in the 
world ; for it shall be yours, my brother. I have decided 
on it, and I will keep my promises to you with the same 
loyalty that you keep yours to me.” 

“Hh! mon Dieu! cried Frangois IL, beginning to lose 
his patience at this eternal recurrence to serious matters, 
“what can you have to regret, my brother? Are you not 
king of the Spains, emperor of Germany, count of Flanders, 
and lord, either by influence, or by the sword, of all Italy, 
from the foot of the Alps to the extremity of Calabria?” 

“ But you have France,” sighed Charles V. 

“You have the Indies with their treasures, you have 
Peru and its mines.” 

“ But you have France! ” 

“Your empire is so vast that the sun never sets upon it.” 

“But you have France! What would your majesty say 
if i should gaze as covetously on this diamond among 
kingdoms, as you do on that pear! of duchies, Milan? ” 

“Stay, my brother,” said Francois, seriously, “on such 
Serious questions I have instincts rather than ideas; in 
your country they say, ‘Touch not the queen,’—I say, 
‘Touch not France,’” 

“Eh! Mon Dieu! are we not cousins and allies? ” 

“Certainly we are, and my fondest hope is that nothing 
will henceforth disturb our relationship or our alliance.” 
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“It is my hope also,” said the emperor. “But,” con- 
tinued he, with his hypocritical smile, “can I answer for 
the future, and prevent, for instance, my son Philip from 
quarrelling with your son Henri?” 

‘The quarrel will not be dangerous for us if a Tiberius 
succeeds an Augustus.” 

“ What matters who is master? ” said Charles V., waxing 
warm; “the empire will always be the empire. The Rome 
of the Cesars was still Rome, even when the Cesars were 
no longer Caesars but in name.” 

“Yes, but the empire of Charles V. is not like that of 
Octavius, my brother,” said Francois I., beginning to be 
vexed. “Pavia was a great battle, but it was not Actium; 
and then, Octavius was enormously rich, while, with all your 
treasures in India and your mines in Peru, your finances 
are, as every one knows, almost exhausted. No one will 
lend you money, even at thirteen or fourteen per cent.; 
your unpaid troops were forced to pillage Rome in order to 
live, and now that Rome is pillaged, they are in revolt.” 

«And you, my brother,” cried Charles V., “have you 
not alienated the royal domains, and do you not counte- 
nance Luther, so that the German princes may lend you 
money ?”’ 

“To say nothing of your Cortes being so much harder 
to manage than the Senate. At least I can boast of 
having raised the kings of France to an independent 
position.” 

“Take care that your Parliament does not give you its 
orders some fine day.” 

The discussion was growing animated; both monarchs 
were becoming excited. The old hatred that had separated 
them for so long was at work again. Francois was on the 
point of forgetting hospitality, and Charles of throwing 
aside all prudence, when the king of France suddenly 
remembered that he was beneath his own roof. 

“ Fot de gentilhomme! my good brother,” he exclaimed, 
breaking into a laugh. “By Mahomet’s belly! I believe 
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we were getting angry. I warned you not to speak of 
serious things, but leave them to be discussed by our 
ministers, Come, come, let us agree, once for all, that you 
are to have all the world except France, and let us discuss 
the question no more.” 

“And except the Milanese, my brother,” said Charles, 
perceiving his imprudence and changing his tactics, “for 
the Milanese shall be yours. I have promised it, and I 
now renew my promise.” 

After these mutual assurances of friendship, the door of 
the gallery opened and Madame d’Etampes entered. The 
king went forward to meet her, and, taking her by the 
hand, led her towards the emperor, who saw her then for 
the first time, and, knowing what had passed between her 
and M. de Medina, fixed upon her his most penetrating 
glance. 

“My brother,” said Frangois I., smiling, “do you see 
this fair lady ? ” 

“T not only see her, but I admire her,” said Charles V. 

“Very well; but do you know what she wishes?” 

“Ts it one of my provinces? I will give it to her.” 

“No, no, my brother, it is not that.” 

“ What is it, then? ” 

“She wishes me to retain you in Paris until you aban. 
don the Treaty of Madrid, and ratify by deeds the promises 
you have made me.” 

“If the advice is good, it should be followed,” replied 
the emperor, bowing before the duchess, as much to hide 
his sudden paleness as through courtesy. 

There was no time to say more, nor did Francois note 
the effect produced by his playful words, which Charles V, 
was quite willing to believe were serious, for the door was 
again opened and the whole court streamed into the gallery. 
For the half-hour preceding dinner, while this brilliant, 
witty, and corrupt throng waited, the scene of the recep- 
tion at the Louvre was repeated in almost every detail. 
There were the same men and women, the same courtiers 
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and valets. Glances of love and of hatred were exchanged 
as usual, and sarcasm and gallantry were indulged in as 
freely as ever. 

Charles V., seeing Anne de Montmorency, whom with 
good reason he regarded as his surest ally, went to meet 
him, and had some conversation in a corner with him and 
the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, his ambassador. 

“T will sign whatever you wish, connétable,” said the 
emperor, who knew the old soldier’s loyalty. “Prepare me 
an act of cession of the duchy of Milan, and by Saint 
James, though it is one of the fairest flowers of my crown, 
I will sign an absolute renunciation of it.” 

“An act of cession!” cried the constable, warmly pro- 
testing against anything that implied distrust. ‘A paper, 
sire! what does your majesty mean? No writing, sire, 
there shall be no writing; your word, and nothing more, 
Did your majesty enter France under a written treaty, and 
shall we have less confidence in you, than you have had 
in us?” 

“You will do as you think best, M. de Montmorency. 
You are right,” replied the emperor, giving him his hand. 
“Poor dupe!” he added, as the constable walked away; 
“he calls himself a politician, while he is as blind as a 
mole.” 

“But the king, sire? ” said Medina. 

“The king is too proud of his own magnanimity to 
question ours. He will be foolish enough to let us go, and 
we will prudently keep him waiting. To keep one waiting, 
monsieur, ‘is not to break a promise. It is to postpone it, 
nothing more.” 

“But Madame d’Etampes ? ” 

‘Ah! we must see to her,” said the emperor, turning 
and re-turning a magnificent ring set with an immense 
diamond, which he wore on the thumb of his left hand. 
‘Ah! I must have a long interview with her.” 

While the emperor and his minister were exchanging 
these words, the duchess was pitilessly tormenting Mar- 
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magne about his nocturnal exploits, even in the presence of 
Messire d’Estourville. 

“Ts it about your people, M. de Marmagne, that Benve- 
nuto relates this remarkable story? Attacked by four 
bandits, and having but one arm to defend himself, he 
forced the ruffians to escort him home. Were you one of 
these polite brigands, vicomte ? ” 

“Madame,” replied poor, confused Marmagne, “that is 
not precisely the way it happened; Benvenuto tells the 
story too favorably for himself.” 

“Yes, yes, I dare say he embroiders and ornaments it a 
little, but the main facts are true, vicomte, and in such 
cases the facts are everything.” 

“Madame,” replied Marmagne, “I promise you that I 
will have my revenge, and I will have better luck this 
time.” 

“Pardon, vicomte! don’t speak of revenge, but begin 
another game, for Cellini has won the first two rounds.” 

“ Yes, because I was absent,” muttered Marmagne; “my 
men ran away, the miserable cowards!” 

“Oh!” said the provost, “I advise you to call it a 
defeat; you have no chance with Cellini.” 

‘“‘In that case we can console one another, my dear pro- 
vost, for if we consider what has really happened and the 
mysterious rumors in circulation, the loss of the Grand 
Nesle and the disappearance of your daughter, Cellini 
doesn’t seem to have brought you any luck, either; though, 
to be sure, they say he is deeply interested in a member of 
your family, my dear provost.” 

“M. de Marmagne,” cried the provost, angrily, for he 
was furious to think that his domestic unhappiness was 
beginning to be talked about; “M. de Marmagne, you 
shall explain your words to me later.” 

‘Ah, messieurs! messieurs!” said the duchess; “ pray 
do not forget that I am present. You are both wrong. 
M. le prévét, do not ridicule those who seek, until you 
know better how to find. M. de Marmagne, in the hour 
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of defeat we should unite against the common enemy, and 
not give him the pleasure of seeing the vanquished destroy 
one another. 

“They are going to the dining-hall; your hand, M. de 
Marmagne. Qh, well, since men, with all their strength, 
fall before Cellini, we will see if he is proof against a 
woman’s wiles. I have always considered allies a great 
hindrance, and have loved to make war alone. To be sure, 
the risks are greater, but the honors of victory are shared 
by no one.” 

“See that impertinent fellow!” said Marmagne, “ with 
what familiarity he speaks to our great king! Would 
you not say he was a nobleman instead of a miserable 
chiseller ? ” 

“What did you say, vicomte? Why, he is a nobleman 
of the most ancient nobility!” said the duchess, laughing. 
“Do you know many of our oldest families who can trace 
their descent from a lieutenant of Julius Cesar, and on 
whose arms may be seen the three fleurs-de-lis and the 
lambel of the house of Anjou? The king confers no honor 
by speaking to the sculptor, messieurs; on the contrary, 
the sculptor honors the king by deigning to speak to him.” 

In fact, Francois I. and Cellini were just then convers- 
ing with the familiarity which the great ones of the earth 
were accustomed to accord this favored artist. 

“Well, Benvenuto,” the king was saying, “how comes 
on our Jupiter? ” 

“T am preparing the mold to cast it in, sire.” 

“And when will the great work be cast ? ” 

“ As soon as I return to Paris, sire.” 

“Take our best foundry-men, Cellini; neglect nothing to 
make the operation a success. If you need money, you 
know I am here.” 

“T know that you are the greatest and most generous 
king in the world, sire,” replied Benvenuto, “but, thanks 
to your majesty’s liberality, 1 am rich. As for the opera- 
tion in which you are good enough to interest yourself, 
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sire, with your gracious permission I will rely only upon 
myself for its preparation and execution. I distrust your 
French foundry-men, not because they are unskilled, but 
because they are jealous of Italian artists, and I confess to 
you, sire, that I attach too much importance to the success 
of my Jupiter to permit any one to touch it but myself.” 

“Bravo, Cellini!” said the king, “that was spoken like 
a true artist.” 

“ Besides,”’ added Benvenuto, “I wish to be allowed to 
claim the promise your majesty made me.” 

“That is but just, my trusty friend. If we are satisfied 
with it, we are to grant you a boon. We have not for- 
gotten. Besides, our promise was made in the presence of 
Witnesses, was it not, Montmorency? and Poyet?” 

“Ah! your majesty can never know how precious that 
promise has become to me since that day.” 

“?Tis well! it shall be kept, monsieur, it shall be kept. 
But the hall is thrown open. To table, messieurs, to 
table!” 

And Francois I., joining the emperor, walked with him 
at the head of the procession formed by the distinguished 
guests. As both wings of the folding-doors were opened 
wide, the sovereigns entered at the same time and took 
seats facing each other, Charles between the queen and 
Madame d’Etampes, and Francois I. between Catherine de 
Médicis and Marguerite of Navarre. 

The repast was gay and the viands exquisite. Francois 
was in his element, dispensing a kingly hospitality, but 
laughing like a peasant at all the comical stories of Mar- 
guerite of Navarre, while Charles V. overwhelmed Madame 
d’Etampes with compliments and attentions. The rest 
talked of art and politics, and thus the feast wore to a close. 

At dessert the pages brought as usual the basins and 
ewers for the guests to wash their hands. Madame 
d’Etampes took the golden one destined for Charles V. 
from the servitor’s hands, and Marguerite of Navarre did 
the same service for Francois I. Pouring water from 
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the ewer into the basin, she knelt on one knee according 
to Spanish etiquette, and presented it to the emperor. He 
dipped the tips of his fingers in it, and while smiling in 
the face of his beautiful and noble attendant, dropped into 
the water the precious ring of which we have spoken. 

“Your majesty has lost your ring,” said Anne, plunging 
her pretty fingers into the water, and daintily presenting 
the jewel to Charles V. 

“Keep the ring, madame,” replied the emperor, speak- 
ing in a low voice; “it is in such beautiful hands that I 
cannot take it back again. ’Tis a partial payment on the 
duchy of Milan,” he whispered. 

The duchess smiled, but said nothing; the stone had 
dropped at her feet, and it was worth a million. 

As they were passing from the dining-hall to the ball- 
room, by way of the salon, Madame d’Etampes stopped 
Benvenuto, who happened to be near her in the throng. 

“Messire Cellini,” said the duchess, handing him the 
pledge of her alliance with the emperor, “here is a 
diamond which you will please give to your pupil Ascanio, 
for the crowning beauty of my lily. It is the drop of dew 
that I promised him.” 

“Truly, it falls from Aurora’s fingers, madame,” said the 
artist, with a sarcastic smile and an affectation of gallantry. 
Then, looking at the ring, he trembled with delight, for he 
recognized the diamond as one he had formerly mounted 
for Pope Clement VII., and had carried from him to the 
emperor. 

For Charles V. to have given away such a priceless 
jewel, especially to have bestowed it on a woman, there 
must have been some secret understanding, some mutual 
alliance formed between them. 

While Charles V. remains at Fontainebleau, passing his 
days and nights in alternate fits of confidence and distrust, 
while he plots and intrigues, promises and retracts, let us 
glance at the Grand Nesle, and see how its remaining 
occupants were passing their time. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE SPECTRE MONK. 


THE whole place was ina turmoil. The spectre monk, 
that fantastic old occupant of the convent on whose ruins 
the palace of Amaury had been built, had returned during 
the last three or four days. Dame Perrine had seen him 
walking by night in the gardens of the Grand Nesle, 
clothed in a long white garment, and with a noiseless step 
that left no trace on the ground. 

Now, how did it happen that Dame Perrine, who lived 
in the Petit Nesle, saw the spectre monk at three o’clock 
in the morning in the gardens of the Grand Nesle? This 
question we would be frightfully indiscreet to answer, but, 
as we are historians, our readers have the right to be told 
the most secret details of the persons connected with our 
story. 

By the disappearance of Colombe, the withdrawal of 
Pulchérie, who was no longer needed, and the departure 
of the provost, Dame Perrine had become absolute mistress 
of the Petit Nesle; for, as we know, the gardener Ram- 
bault and his assistants, for reasons of economy, were only 
employed by the day. Dame Perrine could, therefore, con- 
sider herself as queen of the Petit Nesle, but a very lonely 
queen she was, dying of ennui all day and frightened to 
death all night. 

She remembered, however, that there was a remedy for 
one of these evils at least: her friendly relations with 
Dame Ruperta gave her access to the Grand Nesle. She 
begged permission to visit her neighbors, which permission 
was cheerfully granted. 
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But among Dame Perrine’s neighbors were many of the 
masculine gender. Now, Dame Perrine was a plump ma- 
tron of thirty-six, who admitted to being twenty-nine. 
Fresh, rosy, and prepossessing still, her entrance into the 
studio was quite a sensation. 

Here were forging, cutting, filing, hammering, or carving, 
ten or twelve lusty fellows, full of life, fond of play on 
Sundays, of wine on holidays, and of the fair sex always; 
so that by the end of three or four days, three of our old 
acquaintances were struck by the same arrow. 

These were : 

Little Jehan, Simon le Gaucher, and Herman the 
German. 

Ascanio, Jacques Aubrey, and Pagolo, having their 
thoughts’ turned elsewhere, escaped her charms. 

The other apprentices may have felt some sparks of this 
Greek fire, but, appreciating their humble position, they 
hastened to quench them, with the water of their humility, 
before the flames burst forth. 

Little Jehan loved after the manner of Cherubino: he 
loved for the sake of loving. Dame Perrine was a woman 
of too much good sense to be caught by such a will-0’-the- 
Wisp. 

Simon le Gaucher offered surer prospects for the future, 
and a more lasting affection; but Dame Perrine was very 
superstitious. She had seen Simon make the sign of the 
cross with his left hand, and she was convinced that such 
an action would send his soul to perdition; besides, she 
knew very well that to sign a marriage contract with the 
left hand would surely lead to misfortune. She therefore, 
without any explanation, received his first advances in such 
a way as to give him no hopes for the future, 

There remained Herman. Ah! Herman! that was a 
different affair. 

Herman was not a coxcomb like little Jehan, neither 
was he one of Nature’s outcasts like Simon. Herman pos- 
sessed a candor and honesty that went straight to Dame 
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Perrine’s heart. Besides, instead of being left-handed, he 
used both of his hands so equally well that he seemed to 
have two right hands. He was also what is commonly 
called a magnificent man. Dame Perrine therefore selected 
Herman. 

But Herman was as simple as Celadon, and so Dame 
Perrine’s first batteries, her poutings, and sighs, and long- 
ing glances, were of no avail against the natural timidity 
of the honest German. 

He contented himself with staring at her with his great 
blue eyes, but, like the blind men of the Gospel, “eyes had 
he, and saw not,” or, if he saw anything, it was but the 
worthy governess, without noticing any details. Dame 
Perrine, then, proposed that they should walk, either on 
the Quai des Augustins, or in the gardens of the Grand or 
the Petit Nesle, and for every promenade she chose Her- 
man for her cavalier. This rendered Herman supremely 
happy. His great Teutonic heart beat five or six times 
more a minute when Dame Perrine leaned on his arm; but, 
either because he found it difficult to speak French, or be- 
cause he preferred to listen to the oBject of his secret affec- 
tion, Dame Perrine could scarcely ever get anything more 
from him than “Pon chour, matemoizelle,” or, “Atieu, 
matemoizelle,” given at an interval of two hours; the first, 
when he offered her his arm, the second when she relin- 
quished it. Now, although it was very flattering to be 
called mademoiselle, and to talk two hours without being 
interrupted, Dame Perrine would have liked her mono- 
logues to have been broken by an occasional interjection, 
showing what progress she was making in the affections 
of her mute companion. But her progress, though un- 
spoken, was none the less real. The flame was kindled in 
the honest German’s heart, and being augmented every 
day by the presence of Dame Perrine, it became a verita- 
ble volcano. Herman began to perceive the preference 
that she accorded him, and only waited a little more cer- 
tainty to declare himself. Dame Perrine understood this 
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hesitation. One night, on taking leave of him at the door 
of the Petit Nesle, he became so agitated that she thought 
she would really be doing him a kindness by pressing his 
hand. Herman, transported with delight, responded by 
pressing her hand in return; but, to his great astonish- 
ment, Dame Perrine shrieked aloud. In his wild delight, 
Herman had taken no thought of his strength. He had 
believed that the harder he pressed the more exact an 
idea would he give of the violence of his love, and he had 
nearly crushed the poor governess’s hand. 

Herman was quite overcome by hearing such an outcry ; 
but Dame Perrine, who feared to discourage his first ad- 
vances, forced herself to smile, and while separating her 
poor fingers, which had been almost glued together, she 
said : 

“Tt is nothing! it is nothing, my dear M. Herman; 
absolutely nothing.” 

“Tausend bardons, Matemoizelle Berrine; but I loaf 
you sehr viel, und I take your hand the way I loaf you.” 

“There is no need to beg my pardon, M. Herman; 
yours, I hope, is an honorable passion, that would cause no 
woman to blush.” 

“Ach, Gott! ach, Gott!” cried Herman, “I dink, 
Matemoizelle Berrine, my loaf is honorable, but I haf not 
spoke to you about it yet; but now ven I haf spoke, I say 
TI loaf you, I loaf you, I loaf you sehr viel, matemoizelle.” 

“And I, M. Herman,” said Dame Perrine, affectedly, 
“think that I can tell you, for I believe you are an honest 
young man, who would not injure a poor woman, that — 
mon Dieu! how shall I tell it ? ” 

“ Oh, schpeak, schpeak!” cried Herman. 

“Well! that— Oh! I ought never to tell it.” 

“Nein! nein! It is not wrong to say it.” 

“Well, then, I will admit that I am not indifferent to 
your passion.” 

“ Sacrement!”? exclaimed the German, who was wild 
with joy. 
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Now, one evening when the Juliet of the Petit Nesle 
was on her way home, after conducting her Romeo to the 
door of the Grand Nesle, she perceived the white apparition, 
of which we have spoken, and which, in her opinion, could 
be none other than the monk, It need not be said that she 
ran home, half dead with fright, and barricaded the door 
of her room. 

The next morning, every one in the studio had learned 
of the nocturnal vision, Dame Perrine contenting herself 
with telling the simple fact, considering it unnecessary to 
give the details. 

The spectre monk had appeared to her. That was 
sufficient. To question her further was useless, for not a 
word more would she say. 

All day long, nothing else was talked of at the Grand 
Nesle but the spectre monk. Some believed, and some 
laughed at the story. Among the latter was Ascanio, 
who seemed to be chief among the sceptics; the others 
were little Jehan, Simon le Gaucher, and Jacques 
Aubry. 

In the party of the believers were Dame Ruperta, 
Scozzone, Pagolo, and Herman. 

That evening, they were all gathered together in the 
second courtyard of the Grand Nesle. Dame Perrine, who 
had been asked in the morning about the origin of the 
legend, had begged for a day to refresh her memory. She 
now declared that she was prepared to relate the terrible 
tale. 

Dame Perrine knew the value of a proper stage setting, 
and that ghost stories lose all their effect when told in 
broad daylight, but, on the contrary, gain immensely when 
told in the dark. 

Her audience was composed of Herman, who sat on her 
right hand, Dame Ruperta on her left, Pagolo and Scozzone, 
who were side by side, and Jacques Aubry, who was 
stretched out on the grass between his two familiars, little 
Jehan and Simon le Gaucher. Ascanio had declared that 
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he despised such old women’s tales, and would listen to 
none of them. 

“So, so, Matemoizelle Berrine,” said Herman, when all 
were silent, “you will tell us the story of the monk ?” 

“Yes, but I will tell you beforehand, that it is a fearful 
story, and perhaps too uncanny a one to be told at this late 
hour; but, as we are all God-fearing persons (although 
there may be some incredulous ones amongst us), and as 
M. Herman is strong enough to put Satan himself to flight, 
were he to show himself, you shall hear it.” 

“ Bardon, bardon, Matemoizelle Berrine, but if he comes, 
you must not count on me. I will fight mit men, ja wohl, 
but not mit dem Teufel.” 

“Very well then, I will fight him myself if he comes, 
Dame Perrine,” said Jacques Aubry, “so go on with your 
story, and don’t be alarmed.” 

“Ts there a sharcoal-purner in the story, matemoizelle ? ” 
said Herman. 

“A charcoal-burner? No, M. Herman, why should 
there be? ” 

“Tn all the Sherman stories, there is a sharcoal-purner; 
but no matter, it will be a fine story all the zame. Go on, 
matemoizelle,” 

“You must know, then, that in olden times, there was 
on the place where we now are, before the Hétel de Nesle 
was built, a community of monks, who were the hand- 
somest men that ever were seen, the shortest among them 
being as tall as M. Herman.” 

“ Peste! what a set of men!” cried Jacques Aubry. 

“ Be quiet, chatterbox!” said Scozzone. 

“Yes, pe quiet, shatterpox,” repeated Herman. 

“Tam quiet, I am quiet,” said Jacques; “go on, Dame 
Perrine,” 

“The prior, named Enguerrand, was an especially hand- 
some man. They all had glossy black beards and spark- 
ling black eyes, but the prior’s beard was blacker and his 
eyes brighter than all the rest; they were all devout and 
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austere to an unheard-of degree, and possessed such melo. 
dious voices, and sang so sweetly, that people came from 
leagues around just to hear them sing vespers. At least, 
I have been told so.” 

“The poor monks! ” said Ruperta. 

“It’s very interesting,” said Jacques Aubry. 

“ Ks ist wunderbar,” said Herman. 

“One day,” continued Dame Perrine, much flattered by 
their approbation, “one day they brought to the prior a 
handsome young man, who asked to be admitted to the 
monastry as a novice; he had as yet no beard, but he had 
great eyes as black as ebony, and beautiful black hair as 
glossy as jet, so there was no difficulty about admitting him. 
He said he was called Antonio, and asked to be attached 
to the service of the prior, which request Don Enguerrand 
assented to readily. I was speaking of voices. You 
should have heard Antonio’s. It was fresh and melodious 
beyond comparison. When they heard him sing on the 
next Sunday, all who were present were enchanted, but 
still there was a something in his voice that troubled all 
hearts as well as charmed them, something that awakened 
ideas that were mundane rather than celestial. But all 
the monks were so pure of heart that it was only the 
congregation who felt this strange emotion, and Don 
Enguerrand, who had never been so enchanted in his life, 
was so delighted with Antonio’s voice that he ordered him 
for the future to sing the responses alone, alternating with 
the organ. 

“The novice’s behavior was most exemplary, and he 
served the prior with incredible zeal. All that he could 
be taken to task about was his absent-mindedness. His 
gleaming eyes were constantly fastened upon the prior. 
Don Enguerrand would say to him: 

«¢ What are you looking at, Antonio?’ 

“¢ At you, my father.’ 

“¢ Look at your prayer-book, Antonio,’ 

‘“ And again it would be: 
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sé What are you looking at, Antonio?’ 

“¢ At you, my father.’ 

“¢ Antonio, gaze on the image of the Virgin.’ 

“¢ What are you staring at now?’ 

“¢ You, my father.’ 

“¢ Antonio, fix your eyes on the crucifix which we all 
adore.’ 

“Soon Don Enguerrand began to perceive, upon self- 
examination, that since Antonio had been received into the 
community, he was more troubled than formerly by evil 
thoughts. Never before had he sinned more than seven 
times a day, which we all know is the number allowed to 
the saints; sometimes, indeed, he could not reckon up more 
than four or five, a thing unheard of. But now the total 
of his daily faults would mount up to ten, twelve, and 
even as high as fifteen. He tried to make up for it on the 
following day. He prayed, he fasted, he scourged himself, 
the poor man! Alas! His labor was in vain. His reck- 
oning grew greater every day, until at last it mounted up 
to twenty. 

“Poor Don Enguerraud was hopelessly bewildered; he 
knew not where to turn; he felt sure that he would be 
damned in spite of all his efforts, and what was worse, 
he noticed that his most pious monks were subjected to the 
same strange, incomprehensible influence; so that, instead 
of allowing twenty minutes for their confessions, as for- 
merly, several hours were now necessary. They were 
obliged to delay the supper-hour. 

“About this time, news came to the convent of an 
occurrence which, for the past month, had agitated the 
whole province: the lord of a neighboring chateau had 
lost his daughter She had disappeared one fine evening, 
just as my poor Colombe has done; only Colombe is surely 
an angel, while Antonia was possessed of the devil. 

“The poor seigneur had searched for the fugitive over 
hill and dale, just as messire le prévét has hunted for 
Colombe. Only the convent remained to be visited, and 
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knowing that the evil one, the better to escape discovery, 
sometimes takes refuge in a monastery, he sent his chap- 
lain to Don Enguerrand, begging his permission to search 
there. The prior consented with the utmost grace. Per- 
haps, through this visit, he might discover something 
concerning the baleful influence that for the last month 
had disturbed his brethren and himself. Bah! all their 
searching was useless, and the seigneur was about to go 
away more desperate than ever, when a procession of the 
monks passed by him on their way to the chapel for even- 
ing service. He watched them mechanically as they filed 
past Don Enguerrand, but as the last one went by he cried 
aloud: 

“¢God of heaven! Itis Antonia! my daughter!’ 

« Antonia, for it was she, turned as white as a lily. 

«“¢ What are you doing here, and in this sacred garb?’ 

“What am I doing, my father? Iam making love to 
Don Enguerrand.’ 

“¢QLeave this convent instantly, unhappy girl,’ cried her 
father. 

‘¢¢T will never leave it alive, father, said Antonia. 

“ And in spite of the seigneur’s outcries, she rushed into 
the chapel after the monks, and took her accustomed place 
in the stalls. The prior seemed turned to stone. The 
seigneur, in a rage, wished to follow his daughter, but Don 
Enguerrand besought him not to profane the sacred pre- 
cincts by such a scandal, so he consented to await the end 
of the service, and followed Don Enguerrand into the 
chapel. 

“The anthem was about to begin, and a prelude, as 
majestic as the word of God, was being played on the 
organ. To the tones of the sublime instrument, a wonder- 
fully beautiful voice replied, in a strain of mocking irony 
awful to hear. The organ took up the strain, calm, 
solemn, and impressive, as if seeking to overpower with 
its celestial harmony the insult that had been hurled at it 
from the stalls, As if accepting the challenge, the voice 
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— it was Antonia’s —arose more despairing, more impious 
than before. The whole congregation awaited in conster- 
nation the result of this fearful dialogue, this interchang- 
ing of blasphemy and prayer, this struggle between God 
and Satan, and it was after an awful silence that the organ 
burst forth like a peal of thunder, and seemed to over- 
whelm all, save one, with the torrents of God’s wrath, 
like the dread sound that will be heard on the judgment day. 

“Nothing daunted, Antonia attempted to continue the 
contest, but her song was now no more than a heartrending 
shriek, like the laugh of an accursed spirit, and she fell 
pale and stiff to the pavement of the chapel. When they 
raised her she was dead.” 

“ Jesus Maria!” cried Dame Ruperta. 

“Poor Antonia!” said Herman. 

“Served her right,” said Jacques Aubry. 

All the rest were silent, for even the incredulous had 
been impressed by Dame Perrine’s recital. Scozzone wiped 
away a tear, while Pagolo crossed himself. 

“When the prior,” continued Dame Perrine, “beheld 
the devil’s envoy thus destroyed by the wrath of God, he 
believed himself, poor soul, delivered forever from the 
temptations of the enemy; but he reckoned without his 
host, having imprudently extended his hospitality to one 
possessed of a demon. 

“ On the following night, just as he was dropping off to 
sleep, he was startled by a rattling of chains; he opened 
his eyes, and, looking towards the door, saw that it 
opened of itself, and at the same time, a phantom clothed 
in the white robe of a novice, approached his bed. Taking 
him by the arm, the spectre cried: ‘I am Antonia! An- 
tonia who loves you, and God has given you into my 
power because you have sinned in thought if not in deed.’ 

“ And every night at twelve o’clock the spectre returned, 
until, worn out at last, @on Enguerrand undertook a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land, where he died, by the grace of 
God, just as he knelt before the Holy Sepulchre. 
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“But Antonia was not satisfied, She fell upon all the 
monks in general, and, as almost every one of them had 
sinned in the same manner as the poor prior, she would 
visit them in turn, waken them rudely from their sleep, 
and shriek in their ears: ‘I am Antonia! Antonia who 
loves you,’ 

“Hence the name of the spectre monk, Whenever 
you are walking the streets at night, and you see that you 
are followed by a figure wearing a white or gray hood, 
hurry home as fast as you may, for it 1s the spectre monk 
seeking its prey. 

“When the convent was pulled down in order to build a 
chateau, folks believed that they had got rid of the spectre, 
but it seems that he is attached to the place. At various 
times he has reappeared, And now, may God forgive us! 
the unhappy soul is walking again, 

“May God preserve us from his foul designs! ” 

“Amen!” said Dame Ruperta, crossing herself. 

“Amen!” said Herman, shuddering. 

“Amen!” said Jacques Aubry, laughing aloud. 

And every one else said Amen, according to the impres- 
sion produced on him by the story. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


WHAT WAS SEEN AT NIGHT FROM THE TOP OF A 
POPLAR - TREE. 
& 


THE next day, which was the one on which the court was 
to return from Fontainebleau, Dame Ruperta announced 
to the same circle of friends that it was her turn to make 
a great revelation to them. Nothing more was needed to 
assemble the whole party once more at the same hour, and 
in the same place. 

They all felt quite at their ease, because Benvenuto had 
written to Ascanio that he should remain two or three 
days longer, to prepare the hall in which his Jupiter was 
to be exhibited, as he intended to cast the statue as soon as 
he returned. 

As for the provost, he had only once made his appear- 
ance at the Grand Nesle, to inquire if they had news of 
Colombe, when, being told by Dame Perrine that all was as 
usual, he had gone back to the ChAtelet. 

The members of the two households enjoyed perfect 
freedom, since the masters of both were absent. 

Although Jacques Aubry was to have spent that even- 
ing with Gervaise, his curiosity was stronger than his 
love, or, rather, he hoped that Dame Ruperta’s story would 
be less tedious than Dame Perrine’s had been, and would 
end in due season, so that he might both hear her narration 
and keep his appointment. 

Now this is what Ruperta had to tell: 

Dame Perrine’s story had been running through her 
head all night long, and when she found herself alone in 
her bedroom, she trembled from head to foot, lest, in spite 
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of all the saintly relics hung at the head of her bed, the 
ghost of Antonia should come to visit her. 

She barricaded her doors, but that was a useless precav- 
tion. The old governess was too well acquainted with the 
habits of ghosts not to know that spirits can enter through 
closed doors. For all that, she would gladly have barri- 
caded her window, which overlooked the garden of the 
Grand Nesle, but the original owner had forgotten to put 
up shutters there, and the present proprietor had deemed 
it an unnecessary expense. 

There were curtains at the window usually, but as bad 
luck would have it, they had been sent to the wash, so 
there was no protection save a transparent pane of glass. 

Ruperta looked under the bed, searched in all her closets 
and wardrobes, and left not the least little corner unin- 
spected. She knew that the devil takes up very little 
room when he curls up his tail and draws in his horns, 
and that Asmodeus had lived, no one knows how many 
years, corked up in a bottle. 

The room was perfectly empty, though. There was not 
the slightest trace of the spectre monk, and Ruperta went to 
bed in an easier frame of mind, leaving her lamp burning, 
however. No sooner was she in bed than, looking towards 
the window, she saw outside of it a gigantic figure which 
shut out from her the light of the stars. There was no 
moon, it being in its last quarter. 

The good dame shuddered with fear. She was about to 
scream or to knock, when she remembered the colossal 
statue of Mars, which reared itself just opposite her win- 
dow, and, looking again in the direction of the false appa- 
rition, she recognized perfectly the whole outline of the 
God of War. This reassured her, and she determined to 
go to sleep. 

But sleep, the poor man’s treasure, so often envied by 
the rich, comes at no one’s command. At evening God 
opens for him the gates of heaven, and the capricious 
fellow visits whomsoever he pleases, turning scornfully 
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away from those who implore him, and knocking at the 
doors of those who care for him the least. 

Ruperta invoked him long in vain, but towards mid- 
night, overcome by fatigue, she slept. Her thoughts be- 
came confused; her fears were quieted. Only the lamp 
was awake and keeping watch. 

But about two hours afterwards, the lamp, pretending 
that it had no oil, began to grow dim, then sputtered, 
blazed up, and went out. 

Just at that moment Ruperta was having a terrible 
dream. She dreamed that, on her way home from a visit 
to Dame Perrine, she had been pursued by the spectre 
monk, but luckily, and contrary to all custom of those who 
dream, she had found her youthful legs, and had fled so 
swiftly that the monk, who seemed to slide rather than 
walk on the ground, had only reached the door in time to 
have it slammed in his face. Then Ruperta, still asleep, 
heard him complaining and pounding on the door. As 
may be supposed, she was in no hurry to open it for him, 
but, lighting her lamp, rushed upstairs, four steps at a 
time, jumped into bed, and blew out the light. 

But as she did so she perceived the monk’s head outside 
of her window: he had crept up the wall like a lizard, and 
was trying to get in; she could hear his toe-nails scratch- 
ing against the glass. No sleep could withstand such a 
dream as this. Ruperta awoke with her hair standing on 
end, and shivering with fright. Her eyes were staring 
wide open, and involuntarily they sought the window. 
Then she gave a piercing shriek, for this is what she saw: 

She saw the head of the colossal Mars flashing forth fire 
from its eyes, nose, mouth, and ears. 

At first she thought that she was still asleep, and that 
this was a continuation of her dream; but, after pinching 
herself until the blood came, crossing herself, and repeat- 
ing three Paters and two Aves, the monstrous apparition 
was still there. 

Ruperta found strength enough to reach out her arm 
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and seize the handle of her broom, with which she pounded 
on the ceiling; for Herman slept in the room above, and 
she hoped that the mighty Teuton would be awakened, 
and hurry to her assistance. But she pounded away in 
vain; Herman showed no signs of life. 

Then she changed her tactics and began to thump on 
the floor to awaken Pagolo, who slept in the room beneath ; 
but Pagolo was as deaf or as sound asleep as Herman, and 
all Dame Ruperta’s knockings were in vain: not a creature 
budged. 

Ruperta now abandoned the vertical for the horizontal 
line of attack. Ascanio was her next-door neighbor, and 
she rapped with her broomstick against the dividing wall. 

All was as silent on Ascanio’s side of the partition as 
overhead in Herman’s, or beneath in Pagolo’s quarters. 
For an instant Dame Ruperta began to believe that the 
spectre monk had made away with the whole three of 
them. 

As there was very little comfort in such an idea, Ru- 
perta became more and more frightened, and convinced at 
last that no one would come to her assistance, she pulled 
the sheet up over her head and waited. 

She waited an hour, an hour and a half, two hours at 
least, but hearing no sound, she summoned up courage 
enough to slowly remove the sheet from off her head, open 
one eye, then both eyes, and take a peep out. The vision 
had disappeared. The head of Mars was no longer blazing. 
All was dark again. 

Though there was consolation in the silence and the 
darkness, she could sleep no more that night. The poor 
woman had remained wide awake until the sun’s first rays, 
shining on her window, announced that the hour for ghosts 
had passed. 

This was Dame Ruperta’s story, and it must be confessed 
that it produced even more of an impression than Dame 
Perrine’s tale of the preceding night, especially on Dame 
Perrine herself, Herman, Scozzone, and Pagolo. The two 
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men began to excuse themselves for not having listened, 
but they were so embarrassed that Jacques Aubry broke 
out into a laugh. Dame Perrine and Scozzone said noth- 
ing, but they turned red and white by turns, so that had 
there been light enough, you would have thought one 
moment that they were about to have a stroke of apoplexy, 
and at the next that they were dying of inanition. 

“So, Dame Perrine,” said Scozzone, who was the first to 
recover her self-possession, “you pretend that you saw 
the spectre monk walking in the garden of the Grand 
Nesle ?” 

“ As plainly as I see you, child.” 

“And you, Ruperta, say you saw the head of Mars all 
in flames? ” 

“T see it still.” 

“Look you,” said Dame Perrine, “the cursed ghost has 
chosen the head of Mars for his abode, and as ghosts, like 
the rest of us, must walk about at times, he descends at 
certain hours, goes here and there, and when he is tired, 
flies up again. Idols and evil spirits understand each 
other like thieves on market-day; they are companions in 
hell, and this false god Mars has offered a shelter to his 
friend the monk.” 

“You think so?” said Herman. 

“JT am sure of it, M. Herman.” 

“Tt makes my viesh to greep,” said Herman, shud- 
dering. 

“Then you believe in ghosts?” said Jacques Aubry 

“Ja wohl.” 

Jacques Aubry shrugged his shoulders, but at the same 
time made up his mind to fathom the mystery. It would 
be easy enough, for he went in and out of the house as 
though he were one of the family. He determined, there- 
fore, to postpone his visit to Gervaise until the morning, 
but to-night, instead of leaving at ten o’clock, he would 
only pretend to leave, and after saying “good night,” 
would remain inside of the walls, climb a poplar-tree, and 
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there, hidden among the branches, would see all he could 
of the phantom. 

All happened as the student had planned. No one fol- 
lowed him from the studio, he closed the door leading on to 
the quay with a great bang, to make them believe that he 
had gone out; then, running swiftly to the poplar-tree, 
seized one of its lower branches and pulled himself up by 
the strength of his wrists, and was soon at the top of the 
tree. There he found himself just opposite the head of 
the statue, and overlooking both the Grand and the Petit 
Nesle, where nothing could happen either in the courtyard 
or the garden without being seen by him. 

While Jacques Aubry was settling himself on his lofty 
perch, a grand soirée was being held at the Louvre, whose 
windows were all ablaze with light. Charles V. had at 
last decided to leave Fontainebleau and risk himself 
within the walls of the capital, and the two sovereigns 
had returned with the court that same evening to Paris. 

There a splendid féte awaited the emperor. A banquet, 
games, and a ball were to be given in his honor. Gondolas 
lighted with colored lanterns, and laden with musicians, 
floated up and down the Seine, and paused to fill the air 
with melody in front of the famous balcony from which, 
thirty years after, Charles IX. fired on his own subjects; 
while flower-bedecked barges were continually crossing the 
river, bringing the guests who came from the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain to the Louvre, or taking them home again. 

The Vicomte de Marmagne was included among the 
guests. As we have said before, the vicomte was a tall, 
fair, rosy-cheeked fop, who pretended to be a great favorite 
among the ladies. This evening, he fancied that a certain 
pretty little countess, whose husband was away with the 
army in Savoy, had eyed him tenderly. He had danced 
with her, and imagined that her hand had responded to the 
pressure of his hand. In short, as she left the palace, he 
thought that the look she gave him meant that though, 
like Galatea, she was flying towards the willows, she was 
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hoping to be pursued. Marmagne, therefore, had started 
in pursuit, and as the lady of his thoughts lived at the 
upper end of the Rue Hautefeuille, he had gone from 
the Louvre to the Tour de Nesle, and was walking along 
the quay to reach the Rue Saint-André by way of the 
Grands Augustins, when he heard footsteps behind him. 

It was nearly one o’clock in the morning. The moon 
was in its last quarter, and the night was dark. Now, as, 
among Marmagne’s rare moral qualities, courage did not 
hold a prominent place, he began to be somewhat uneasy 
at the sound of these footsteps, which seemed to be the 
echo of his own, so wrapping his cloak more closely around 
him, and grasping the hilt of his sword, he quickened his 
pace. 

Yet his haste did not avail him: the steps behind kept 
time with his own, and even seemed to gain on hin, until, 
when he reached the Church of the Augustines, he knew 
that, unless from hurrying he broke into a run, he would 
quickly be overtaken by his companion. 

He was about to decide on this extreme course, when a 
voice cried out: 

“ Pardieu ! my fine fellow, you do well to hurry, for this 
is not a safe spot, especially at so late an hour. It was 
just here, as perhaps you know, that my worthy friend, 
the great artist, Benvenuto, was attacked. Ah! he is at 
Fontainebleau now, and little suspects what is going on 
under his own roof. 

“But, as we are going in the same direction, we can 
walk together, and if we meet any cutthroats they will 
think twice before they dare to attack us. I offer you my 
company as a safeguard, if you will honor me with 
yours.” 

At the student’s first word, Marmagne had recognized a 
friendly voice, and at the name of Benvenuto, he remem- 
bered the garrulous law-student who had given him such 
useful information concerning the interior arrangements 
of the Grand Nesle. He halted, therefore, and waited for 
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Master Jacques, whose society offered the double advan- 
tage of not only serving as an escort, but of giving him 
some information concerning the enemy which might serve 
his ends. He received Jacques in his most agreeable 
manner. 

“Good evening, my young friend,” said Marmagne, in 
reply to Jacques’s friendly greeting in the dark. “What 
were you saying about our dear friend, Benvenuto? I 
hoped to meet him at the Louvre, but the sly fellow has 
remained at Fontainebleau.” 

“Ah! what luck!” cried Jacques Aubry. “Why, it is 
you, my dear Vicomte de — You forget that you never told 
me your name, or, if you did, I don’t remember it. You 
come from the Louvre? Was it very splendid, very gay, 
with many gallants and plenty of lovemaking? You are 
on your way to a rendezvous now, my gay young noble- 
man? Ah! what a ravisher of hearts you are!” 

“ Ma foi! yes,” said Marmagne, “you must be a sor- 
cerer, my dear fellow. I have been to the Louvre, where 
the king spoke to me most graciously, and where I should 
be still, but a charming little countess gave me to under- 
stand that she would prefer a téte-a-téte to all that crush. 
But where do you come from?” 

“Where do I come from?” said Aubry, with a hearty 
laugh. “Ma foi! You make me laugh. My dear sir, I 
have seen such sights! Poor Benvenuto! My word of 
honor, he doesn’t deserve it!” 

“What has happened to our good friend ? ” 

“Well, as you tell me that you come from the Louvre, I 
will inform you that I come from the Grand Nesle, where 
I have spent the last two hours perched on the limb of a 
tree like a poll-parrot.” 

“ Diable! the position was not comfortable!” 

“No matter! no matter! I don’t regret the cramp it 
gave me, for the things I saw, my dear sir, the things I 
saw— why, only to think of them makes me almost 
choke with laughter.” 
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And with that, Jacques broke out into such a jovial peal 
of laughter, that Marmagne, though he knew not what it 
was about, joined in the chorus. But being ignorant of the 
student’s reasons for hilarity, he naturally stopped laugh- 
ing first, and said : 

“Now, my young friend, that, carried away by your 
gaiety, I have laughed out of sympathy, may I not be told 
what wonderful things you saw to cause you so much mer- 
riment ? You know that I am one of Benvenuto’s faith- 
ful admirers. You may never have met me at his house, 
for my occupations leave me very little time for general 
society, and what little time I can call my own, I prefer to 
devote to my mistresses. But I am none the less interested 
in all that concerns him. Dear Benvenuto! Do tell me 
what is going on at the Grand Nesle during his absence. 
That interests me more than I can express in words.” 

“What is going on? No, no, it is a secret.” 

“ A secret from me, who love Benvenuto sofondly. Why, 
this very evening I outdid King Frangois in praising him. 
Ah! this is too bad!” said the vicomte, with an injured air. 

“Tf I were sure that you would not speak of it to any 
one, my dear — what the devil is your name? — my dear 
friend, I would tell you the whole story, for I am as 
anxious to tell my secret as the reeds were to tell King 
Midas theirs.” 

“Tell it, then, do tell it.” 

“You will not repeat it?” 

“Not to a soul, I swear it.” 

“Upon your word of honor?” 

“ Fou de gentilhomme.” 

“ Fancy, then — but first, my dear— my dear friend, do 
you know the story of the spectre monk?” 

“Yes, I have heard of him,a ghost that haunts the 
Grand Nesle, they say.” 

“Exactly so. Ah, well! if you have heard about that, 
I can safely tell you the rest. Fancy, then, that Dame 
Perrine ——” 
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‘The governess of Mile. Colombe ? ” 

“Exactly so. Ah, well! any one could tell that you were 
a friend of the family. Fancy, then, that Dame Perrine, 
while walking in the garden at night, —for her health, — 
saw the phantom monk, also taking a walk in the gardens 
of the Grand Nesle. Then Dame Kuperta— you know 
who she is?” 

“Cellini’s old servant-maid ? ” 

“Yes! Well, Ruperta, while lying awake in a fit of 
insomnia, saw fire coming out of the eyes, nose, and mouth 
of the great statue of Mars that stands in the garden of 
the Grand Nesle.” 

“Yes, I have seen it, a veritable chef-d’euvre,” 

“ Chef-d’euvre; yes, that’s the word. Cellini makes 
nothing less. Now, these two respectable dames, Perrine 
and Ruperta, had settled it between themselves that these 
two apparitions had but a single cause, and that the demon 
who went abroad at night in the guise of a monk took 
refuge at cockcrow in the head of Mars, a fit place fora 
damned soul, and there was consumed by such fierce heat, 
that the flames came out of the eyes, nose, and ears of the 
statue.” 

“What the devil are you talking about, my good 
fellow? ” said Marmagne, who could not decide whether 
the student was joking or in earnest. 

“A ghost story, my friend, nothing else.” 

‘And can a clever fellow like yourself believe in such 
nonsense ? ” 

“But I do not believe in them,” said Jacques Aubry, 
“and that is why I decided to spend the night in a poplar- 
tree, to clear up the mystery, and to discover what this 
demon was, who had disturbed the whole household. 1 
pretended to start for home, but, instead of closing the 
gate behind me, I closed it in front of me, and in the dark- 
ness crept to the poplar I had selected, and in five minutes 
was safely hidden among its branches on a level with the 
head of the god Mars. Now, guess what I saw.” 
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“ How do you suppose that I can guess ? ” 

“Tt’s the truth. You need be a sorcerer to guess such 
things. Well, first I saw the great front door open; the 
door at the head of the steps, you know.” 

“Yes, yes, I know it,” said Marmagne. 

“ Well, [ saw it open, and a man peeped out to see if 
any one was in the courtyard. It was Herman, the big 
German.” 

“Yes, yes; Herman, the big German,” echoed Mar- 
magne, 

“ When he was quite certain that tle place was deserted, 
and had looked around everywhere, except in the tree, 
where you may be sure he never suspected me to be hid- 
den, he came out altogether, closed the door, and went 
straightway to the gate of the Petit Nesle, where he 
knocked three times. At the signal a woman came out 
and hastened to open it for him. The woman was our 
friend Dame Perrine, who, it seems, likes to take starlight 
walks with Goliath.” 

“Bah! Really, now! Oh, the poor provost!” 

“ Wait a bit, wait a bit, for that is not all. I watched 
them until they entered the Petit Nesle, when, all at once, 
I heard the sound of a window being opened on my left. 
I had barely turned to look when I saw that brigand 
Pagolo, —think of it! Pagolo with his Paters and Aves, 
—who, after taking as many precautions as Herman, 
strode over the balustrade, slid down along the rain-spout, 
and, climbing from one balcony to another, reached at last 
the window of — whom do you suppose, vicomte? ” 

“How doI know? Perhaps it was Dame Ruperta’s.” 

“ Nothing of the kind. It was Scozzone’s, neither more 
nor less! Scozzone, Benvenuto’s favorite model, a charm- 
ing brunette, my faith! Would you believe it of that 
scamp, vicomte ? ” 

“Tis certainly vastly entertaining. Is that all that 
you saw?” 

“Wait a little longer, my dear fellow, for I have kept 
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the best for the last, the donne bouche, as it were. Have 
patience, we are coming to it.” 

“YT am anxiously waiting, my good friend. Upon my 
honor, it could not be more amusing.” 

“Listen, then, I was, as I said, watching my friend 
Pagolo, who was crawling from balcony to balcony at the 
risk of breaking his neck, when I heard anoise that seemed 
to come from the foot of the tree on which I was perched. 
I glanced downward and perceived Ascanio coming stealth- 
ily out of the foundry.” 

“ Ascanio, Benvenuto’s cherished pupil ? ” 

“The very same, my dear sir. That choir-boy who 
would be admitted to the sacrament without confession. 
Good luck! Trust to appearances after this? ” 

“ And what had Ascanio come out for ? ” 

“ What, indeed ? That is just what I asked myself, but I 
very soon found out, for, after assuring himself, as Herman 
and Pagolo had done, that no one was watching hin, 
he brought out from the foundry a long ladder, which he 
placed against the two shoulders of the god Mars, and 
began to climb up. As the ladder was on the opposite side 
of the statue, I lost sight of him when he was about half- 
way up, and while I was wondering what had become of 
him, I saw a light flash cut from the eyes of the 
statue.” 

« What is that you are saying? ” cried Marmagne. 

“The simple truth, my dear sir, and if I had known 
nothing of what had happened previously, I should have 
been very much concerned; but, having seen Ascanio disap- 
pear, I suspected that he was the cause of the light.” 

“ But what could Ascanio be doing at such an hour in 
the head of Mars? ” 

“Ah! that is just what I said to myself once more, and, 
as no one was there to answer me, I resolved to find out 
for myself. I stared as hard as possible, and succeeded in 
getting a glimpse, through the eyes of the statue, of a 
phantom; yes, faith, a vision of a woman all dressed in 
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white, at whose feet Ascanio was kneeling as reverently as 
though she were the Madonna. Unfortunately, the Ma- 
donna had her back turned towards me, so that I did not 
see her face, but I saw her neck. Oh! what pretty necks 
phantoms have, my dear vicomte! As graceful as a swan’s, 
and as white as snow. Ascanio gazed on it with such 
adoration, that I came to the conclusion that the phantom 
was a real woman. What have you to say to that, my good 
sir? A clever trick, faith! to hide his mistress in the 
head of a statue!” 

“Yes, yes, ’tis very original,” said Marmagne, laughing, 
but reflecting at the same time; “’tis very original, indeed. 
And you have no idea who this woman can be?” 

“Upon my honor, I haven’t the least. And you?” 

“No more than you have. And what did you do after 
seeing all this? ” 

“1? TI had such a fit of laughing that I lost my bal- 
ance, and had I not been caught by a branch, should have 
fallen to the ground and broken my neck. As there was 
nothing more to be seen, and I was already half-way down, 
I came down altogether, crept quietly to the door, and 
started for home, laughing to myself all the way, until I 
met you. Now, give me your advice. You are a friend of 
Benvenuto: what is my duty towards him? As for Dame 
Perrine, that is none of his affair; the dear soul is of age, 
and can do as she pleases. But when it comes to Scozzone, 
and the Venus who dwells in the head of Mars, it is alto- 
gether a different matter.” 

“ And you really want my advice as to what you should 
do?” 

“Yes, on my honor! I am greatly embarrassed, my dear 
—my dear— I always forget your name.” 

“My advice is to keep perfectly quiet. So much the 
worse for whoever is silly enough to be cheated. Now, 
my dear Jacques Aubry, I thank you for your agreeable 
society and your amusing conversation, but here we are at 
the Rue Hautefeuille, and as one good turn deserves 
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another, I will tell you in confidence that here dwells my 
charming comtesse.” 

“ Adieu, my kind, my excellent friend,” said Jacques 
Aubry, as he pressed the vicomte’s hand. “Your advice 
is wisdom itself, and I will follow it. Good luck; may 
Cupid watch over you.” 

The companions parted, Marmagne keeping along the 
Rue Hautefeuille, and Jacques Aubry turning into the Rue 
Poupée, on his way to the Rue de la Harpe, at the end of 
which he had established himself. 

The vicomte had lied to the unlucky student in declar- 
ing that he did not suspect the identity of the female 
demon whom Ascanio was worshipping. He had instantly 
concluded that the inhabitant of Mars was Colombe, and 
the more he reflected upon it, the surer he became con- 
vinced in this opinion. Now, as we have seen, Marmagne 
hated equally the provost, d’Orbec, and Cellini, and thus 
found himself placed in an exceedingly awkward position, 
for he could not injure one without pleasing the others. 
If he held his peace, d’Orbec and the provost would have 
to continue their embarrassing search, and Benvenuto would 
be happy. If he revealed the secret, Benvenuto would be 
in despair, but the provost and d’Orbec would find, the one 
his daughter, the other his fiancée restored to him. He 
concluded to wait until he could discover which course 
would be most advantageous. 

Marmagne’s indecision did not last long; he knew, 
without being aware of the true motive for the same, the 
interest Madame d’Etampes felt in the marriage of Comte 
d’Orbec with Colombe. He thought that, by making this 
revelation to the duchess, he might recover by his perspi- 
cacity, all that he had lost by his cowardice, and thus be 
restored to her favor. 

He decided, therefore, to present himself the next day 
at her morning reception, and tell her all he had heard. 
Having adopted this resolution, he lost no time in putting 
it in execution. 
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By one of those lucky chances which often favor the 
unscrupulous, all the courtiers had gone to the Louvre to 
pay their court to Francois I. and the emperor, and Madame 
d’Etampes had with her only her two faithful friends, 
d’Orbec and the provost, when the Vicomte de Marmagne 
was announced. 

Marmagne saluted the duchess respectfully, and received 
in return one of her peculiar smiles, which expressed at 
the same time pride, disdain, and patronage. Marmagne 
paid very little heed to this smile, having seen it before 
on the duchess’s lips, and knowing that he possessed the 
power of changing the scornful smile into a smile of the 
utmost graciousness by a single word. 

“Well, Messire d’Estourville,” said he, “has the prod- 
igal child returned ?” 

“Still the same pleasantry, vicomte!” cried the provost, 
angrily. 

“Oh, keep your temper, my worthy friend, don’t get 
excited. I only say this because, if you have not yet 
found your stray dove, I can tell you where she has built 
her nest.” 

“You can?” cried the duchess, with an expression of 
the most affectionate friendship; “where is it? Speak 
quickly, my dear Marmagne.” 

“In the head of the great statue of Mars, that Ben- 
venuto has set up in the gardens of the Grand Nesle.”’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MARS AND VENUS. 


THE reader, like Marmagne, has doubtless guessed the 
truth, however strange it may have seemed at first. It 
was in the head of the colossus that Colombe had taken 
refuge. Venus was lodging with Mars, as Jacques Aubry 
had said. For a second time, Benvenuto’s handiwork 
played an important part in his life. The artist had been 
summoned to assist the man. He had previously concealed 
his means of evasion in one of his statues. Colombe’s free- 
dom and Ascanio’s happiness were now hiding in another. 

Having reached this point in our story, we must, for 
greater clearness, retrace our steps awhile. 

When Cellini had finished his story of Stephana, a brief 
silence ensued. Benvenuto saw among the many phan- 
toms of those who had traversed his varied existence, the 
melancholy but placid face of Stephana, who died when 
she was but twenty. Ascanio, with bowed head, tried to 
recall the features of the woman whose tears, falling on 
his rosy cheeks, had often awakened him as he lay in his 
cradle. 

Colombe gazed tenderly at Benvenuto, who had been so 
dearly loved by one as young and pure as herself; she 
thought just then that his voice was as soft and sweet as 
Ascanio’s, and between these two men, both of whom were 
passionately in love with her, she felt herself in as great 
security as a child upon its mother’s knee. 

“Well!” said Benvenuto, breaking the silence, “ will 
Colombe trust herself to the man to whom Stephana 
entrusted Ascanio?” 
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“fo my father; to you, my brother,” replied Colombe, 
with modest dignity, holding out a hand to each of them, 
“T put myself blindly in your hands, to keep me for my 
husband.” 

“Thanks,” said Ascanio, “thanks, my well-beloved, for 
your confidence in him.” 

“Do you promise to obey me implicitly, Colombe? ” 

“ Implicitly.” 

“Then listen, my children. I have always believed that 
a man could, with God’s assistance and the requisite time, 
accomplish whatever he set his heart on doing. To save 
you from Comte d’Orbee and a life of infamy, and to give 
you to my Ascanio, I require time, Colombe, but in a few 
days you will be the wife of the comte. The most impor- 
tant thing, then, for us to do, is to retard this unholy 
union, is it not, Colombe, my sister, my child, my 
daughter? There are times, in this sad life, when a 
slight fault becomes necessary in order to prevent a 
crime. Will you be brave and resolute? Will your love, 
which is so pure and devoted, be courageous as well? 
Answer me.” 

“Ascanio shall answer for me,” said Colombe, turning 
towards the young man with a smile; “he has the right to 
dispose of me.” 

“Fear nothing, master; Colombe will be courageous,” 
replied Ascanio. 

“Then, Colombe, will you trust to our loyalty and your 
own innocence, and bravely leave this house to follow us? ” 

Ascanio started in surprise. Colombe was silent for a 
moment, as she looked from Cellini to Ascanio, then, rising, 
she said, gently : 

“Where must I go?” 

“Colombe! Colombe!” cried Benvenuto, touched by 
such confidence, “you are a noble and saintly being, even 
if Stephana made me exacting in my ideal of goodness. 
Everything depended on your answer, and now we are 
saved. But there is not an instant to be lost. This is 
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our supreme hour; God has given it to us; let us improve 
our time. Give me your hand, Colombe, and come with 
me.” 

The young girl lowered her veil, as though to conceal 
her blushes even from herself, and then followed Ascanio 
and the master. The communicating door between the 
Grand and the Petit Nesle was locked, but the key was 
still there. Benvenuto opened the door noiselessly. 

Before passing through, Colombe said, “ Wait a moment,” 
and stood still. 

Then, on the threshold of the home she was leaving, 
because it was no longer a sanctuary for her, she knelt 
and repeated a prayer. No doubt a prayer to God for 
pardon in behalf of her father, who had forced her to such 
a step. Then she arose, calm and brave, and put herself 
under the guidance of Cellini. 

Filled with anxiety, Ascanio followed after them, in 
silence, gazing lovingly at the white dress as it fled before 
him in the darkness. 

In this way they traversed the garden of the Grand 
Nesle, where the songs and laughter of the workmen, who 
were at supper (it being a festival at the chateau), grated 
on the ears of our friends, who were as nervous and 
tremulous as is usual in such decisive moments of life. 

Having reached the foot of the statue, Benvenuto left 
Colombe for a moment, went to the foundry, and returned, 
carrying a long ladder, which he set up against the colossus. 
The moon, celestial sentinel, lighted up the whole scene. 
Assuring himself that the ladder was safe, the master knelt 
upon one knee before Colombe. The most touching look of 
respect softened the usual severity of his expression. 

“ My child,” said he, “clasp your arms around my neck 
and hold fast.” 

Colombe obeyed, without a moment’s hesitation, and 
Benvenuto raised her up as though she had been a feather. 

Seeing Ascanio drawing near, he said, “ The brother must 
let the father carry his dear daughter to a place of safety.” 
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And the powerful goldsmith, laden with his precious 
burden, ascended the ladder as easily as though he were 
carrying a bird. 

Colombe, with her charming head resting on his shoulder, 
gazed through her veil into his manly and benevolent face 
with a filial confidence that she, poor child, had never felt 
before. As for Cellini, so strong was the will of this man 
of iron, that, holding in his arms the one for whom he would 
have given his life, his hand trembled not, neither did his 
heart beat any the faster. He had said to his heart, “ Be 
calm,” and it was calm. 

When he reached the neck of the statue, he opened a 
little door, entered the head of Mars, and there set down 
Colombe. 

The interior of this enormous head formed a small, 
circular room, of about eight feet in diameter, and ten 
feet high, into which the air and the daylight penetrated 
through openings in the eyes, nose, mouth, and ears. 
This tiny chamber had been constructed by Cellini when 
he was working on the head; he usedit as a tool-house, 
so as to avoid the trouble of carrying the tools he was 
using up and down five or six times every day. Some 
times, too, he brought his luncheon with him, and arranged 
it on a table, which stood in the centre of this queer dining- 
room, so as not to have to leave his scaffolding for his mid- 
day meal. This arrangement was so convenient for him, 
that he had taken a fancy for the place, and the table was 
soon followed by a little cot-bed, and latterly he had not 
only taken his noonday meal in the head of Mars, but his 
noonday siesta as well. It was, therefore, quite natural 
that, when seeking a hiding-place for Colombe, he should 
have chosen this, as the safest he could offer her. 

‘Jt is here you are to remain, Colombe,” said Benvenuto, 
“and you must be resigned to descending only after dark. 
Await in this place of safety, under the protection of God 
and our affectionate care, the result of my efforts. Jupiter 
will complete what Mars has begun. You do not under- 
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stand me, but I know what I mean. We have Olympus 
on our side, and you have Paradise: how can we fail to 
succeed ? Come, smile a little, Colombe; don’t think of 
the present, but of the future. I am serious when I tell 
you to be hopeful. Hope, then, and trust in God, if not 
in me. I was in a worse prison than yours, and my hope 
sustained me in my captivity. From now until the day of 
success, you will see me no more. Your brother Ascanio, 
who is not so suspected or watched as I, will come to see 
you, and will care for you. I expect him to transform this 
little workroom into the cell of a novice. And now, before 
I leave you, listen to what I say: you have done, brave 
and courageous child that you are, all that is expected of 
you, the rest concerns me. 

“Now, Colombe, listen to me: whatever may happen, no 
matter how desperate your situation may appear, even if 
you are at the foot of the altar, and have only to say the 
terrible ‘yes’ which is to bind you forever to Comte 
d’Orbec, remember that you have a friend, Colombe; trust 
in him, trust in your father, my child; rely upon God and 
upon us. I will arrive in time, I give you my promise. 
Can you have this much faith and resolution? Tell me.” 

“Yes,” said the young girl, confidently. 

“Tis well,” said Cellini, “and now I will leave you in 
your little hermitage. When every one is asleep, Ascanio 
will come to you and bring you whatever you require. 
Adieu, Colombe.” 

He held out his hand to her, but she presented her fore- 
head to be kissed, as she had always done to her father. 
Benvenuto started, but passing his hand over his eyes, he 
conquered the thoughts that weighed on his mind, and the 
passions that raged in his heart, and imprinted on that fair 
brow the most paternal of kisses, murmuring: 

“ Adieu, beloved daughter of Stephana.”’ 

He then went quickly down to Ascanio, who was waiting, 
and they both hurried to join the workmen, who, though 
they were no longer eating, were drinking still. 
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A strange, new existence now began for Colombe, and she 
accepted it as cheerfully as though it were the life of a 
queen. Her aerial chamber was furnished in the following 
manner. 

It already contained, as we know, a bed and a table. 
Ascanio added a low velvet-covered chair, a Venetian 
mirror, a few religious books which Colombe herself had 
asked for, a marvellously carved crucifix, and lastly, a 
silver vase of the master’s workmanship which was every 
evening filled with fresh flowers. 

Nothing more could be contained in this white shell 
that concealed so much innocence and grace. 

Colombe generally slept by day. Ascanio had advised 
her to do so, lest, being awake, some movement should 
betray her. She awoke with the light of the stars and the 
song of the nightingale, knelt on her bed, absorbed in fer- 
vent prayer before her crucifix, for some time, then made 
her toilet, combed her long and beautiful hair, and waited. 
Soon a ladder would be placed against the statue and 
Ascanio would tap on the little door. If Colombe’s toilet 
were finished, she would admit her friend, who would stay 
with her until midnight, when, if the weather was fine, 
Colombe descended, Ascanio returned to the Grand Nesle 
for a few hours’ sleep, and left her to take her nightly 
walk and resume the dreams of her favorite path, which 
now seemed likely to be realized. In about two hours the 
white apparition would return to its pretty retreat, and 
there await the dawn, inhaling the odor of the flowers she 
had gathered to perfume her little nest, and listening to 
the nightingales of the Petit Nesle and the cocks of the 
Pré-aux-Cleres. 

Just before the dawn Ascanio would return to his be- 
loved, bringing provisions for the next day, which, thanks 
to Cellini’s complicity, he had cleverly subtracted from 
Dame Ruperta’s larder. Then began charming and rav- 
ishing conversations, memories of the past, projects of the 
future. Sometimes Ascanio would remain in silent con- 
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templation of his idol, and Colombe would as silently 
allow herself to be gazed on, so that they frequently 
parted without having exchanged a single word. 

Grief and solitude in youth have this advantage: they 
purify the character while they preserve its simplicity. 
Colombe, who could be so cold and dignified, could also be 
frolicsome and gay, and so, besides the days that they 
spent in dreaming, there were days spent in laughter — 
days when they frolicked like children, and these days, or 
rather nights, were not the ones that passed most rapidly. 
Love, like every other luminous object, shines brighter in 
the dark. 

Never did a word from Ascanio startle the timid young 
girl who called him brother. They were alone and they 
loved, but they respected their love as a divinity. As 
soon as the dawn began to gild the housetops, Colombe 
regretfully dismissed her friend, but, like Juliet, called 
her Romeo back a dozen times. One or the other of them 
had always forgotten something of the greatest importance. 
However, he had to leave at last, and Colombe would 
remain alone until noon, listening to the little birds sing- 
ing under the lindens in her old garden. It is needless to 
state that Ascanio always carried away the ladder. 

Every morning Colombe put crumbs of bread in the 
mouth of the statue for these little birds; the bold little 
thieves, at first, would come and seize their plunder and 
fly quickly away, but gradually they grew tame. Birds 
seem to understand young girls, and at length these grew 
so fearless that they would remain quite a length of time, 
and pay Colombe in songs for the banquet she had given 
them. One audacious goldfinch would even come into the 
chamber, and take his morning and evening meal from the 
young girl’s hand. Then, as the nights were growing cool, 
he allowed himself to be caught by the young prisoner, 
who put him in her bosom, where he slept until morning, 
undisturbed by Colombe’s nocturnal promenade. The will- 
ing captive returned every night from that time, and at 
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daybreak would sing, when Colombe would make Ascanio 
kiss him and then set him at liberty. 

Such was the life led by Colombe while in the head of 
the statue. 

Two incidents occurred that trqubled her peaceful exist- 
ence; they were the domiciliary visits of the provost. 
Colombe awoke once with a start, for she had heard her 
father’s voice. It was no dream; he was there, in the 
garden just below, and Benvenuto was saying: ‘“ You ask 
me what is this colossal figure, Messire d’Estourville? It 
is the statue of Mars, which his majesty graciously ordered 
me to make for Fontainebleau.” 

“It is very imposing and very beautiful,” replied Mes- 
sire d’Estourville, “but let us pass on; this is not what I 
came to seek. It would be too easy to find.” 

And they passed on. 

Colombe, on her knees with outstretched arms, longed to 
call to her father: “Father, father, I am here.’ The poor 
old man was seeking his daughter; perhaps he had wept 
for her. But the thought of d’Orbec, the odious schemes of 
Madame d’Etampes, and the conversation which Ascanio 
had overheard gave her strength to control her impulse. 
She had no such feeling at the time of the second visit, 
when the hateful count accompanied her father and she 
heard him say: 

“What a curious statue, built up like a house! If it 
stands through the winter, the swallows can build their 
nests in it next spring.” 

That very morning, when the mere sound of her fiancé’s 
voice filled her with such terror, Ascanio had brought her 
a letter from Cellini, which said: 


“My Cuitp, —I am obliged to leave you, but fear not; 
I leave everything prepared for your deliverance and your 
happiness. The king’s word assures me success, and the 
king, as you know, has never failed to keep his word. 
From to-day your father will be absent. Do not despair, 
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I have now had all the time that I needed. I repeat to you, 
dear daughter, what I said before: were you on the thresh- 
old of the church, were you kneeling before the altar and 
ready to pronounce the words which would bind you for- 
ever —let things take their course, for I swear to you, 
that Providence will intervene at the proper time. 
“ Adieu. Votre pére, 
‘“ BENVENUTO CELLINI.” 


This letter, which filled Colombe with joy by reviving 
her hopes, had the disastrous effect of inspiring the poor 
children with a dangerous sense of security. Youth is 
incapable of moderation: it leaps at a bound from despair 
to perfect confidence; it sees the skies either black with 
tempests or gloriously blue. Rendered doubly confident 
by the provost’s absence and Cellini’s letter, they neglected 
their usual precautions, and gave more time to love, and 
less to prudence. Colombe became careless and was per- 
ceived by Dame Perrine, who fortunately mistook her for 
the spectre monk, Ascanio lighted the lamp before draw- 
ing the curtains, and the light flashed on Dame Ruperta. 
The coincidence of the gossips’ tales had aroused Jacques 
Aubry’s curiosity, and, as indiscreet as Horace in “ L’ Ecole 
des Femmes,” he had told the secret to the very person 
from whom it should have been concealed. 

We know the result of his confidence. 

Now let us return to the Hotel d’Etampes. When Mar- 
magne was asked how he had made his precious discovery, 
he put on a mysterious air and declined to answer. 
The truth was too simple, and gave him too little credit 
for his penetration. He preferred letting it be believed 
that he had succeeded by dint of ruse and perseverance. 

The duchess, as we have said, was radiant. “They had 
her, then, at last, this little rebel who had been the cause of 
such anxiety!” She wished to go herself to the Grand 
Nesle to witness her friend’s happiness. Besides, after all 
that had happened, the young girl should no longer be left 
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at the Petite Nesle: she herself would take charge of her; 
she would take her to the Hotel d’Etampes and watch over 
her much better than any duenna and fiancé: watched 
over by a jealous rival, Colombe would be guarded indeed. 

The duchess ordered her litter to be brought. 

“The affair has been very little talked about,” said 
Madame d’Etampes to the provost. “You, d’Orbec, are 
not the man to mind the foolish escapade of a child? 
Therefore I see nothing that need interfere with our plans 
for the marriage.” 

“Oh, madame!” said the delighted provost. 

“On the same conditions, duchess?” said d’Orbec. 

“Certainly, my dear comte,” continued the duchess. 
“‘ As for Benvenuto, who has either committed or been an 
accomplice in this infamous abduction, — you may be sure, 
dear vicomte, that, in avenging you, we will avenge our- 
selves.” 

“ But, I hear, madame,” said Marmagne, “that the king, 
in a moment of artistic enthusiasm, has promised him, in 
case of his Jupiter being successfully cast, that he will 
but have to express a wish, in order to have it fulfilled.” 

“Have no fears on that score,” answered the duchess, 
“for I am preparing a surprise for him that he is little 
expecting; so rely on me, and let me manage it all.”’ 

It was the best thing they could do. Indeed, not 
for a long time had the duchess been so eager, so interest- 
ing, or so charming. She made no attempt to conceal her 
delight. She sent the provost in haste to summon his men- 
at-arms. Before long, with d’Orbec and Marmagne, and 
preceded by some of his archers, the provost arrived at the 
door of the Hétel de Nesle. 

Madame d’Etampes, who had followed at a little dis- 
tance, waited on the quay, trembling with impatience, and 
frequently thrusting her head out of her litter. 

It was the workmen’s dinner-hour, and only Ascanio, 
Pagolo, little Jehan, and the women were at the Grand 
Nesle. Benvenuto was not expected until the next even- 
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ing, or perhaps the morning after. Ascanio received the 
visitors as he had been told by the master. Thinking that 
it was another domiciliary visit, he made no opposition, 
but welcomed them with the greatest politeness. 

The provost, with his friends and men-at-arms, went 
straight to the foundry. 

“Open this door for us,” said d’Estourville to Ascanio. 

The young man’s heart sank within him, for he had a 
terrible presentiment, but, fearing that the least hesitation 
would give rise to suspicion, he delivered the key to the 
provost. 

“Take up that great ladder,” said the provost to his 
men. 

They obeyed him, and, guided by Messire d’Estourville, 
went straight to the statue. On reaching it, the provost 
himself raised the ladder, and prepared to mount it; but 
Ascanio, pale with rage and terror, put his foot on the first 
round. 

“What do you propose to do, messieurs?” he cried. 
“This statue is the master’s chef-d’euvre; he has placed 
me in charge of it, and the first man who touches it for 
any purpose whatever is a dead man, I warn you.” 

He drew from his belt a slender pointed dagger, of such 
perfect temper that it would pierce a golden crown at a 
single stroke. 

The provost gave a signal, and his men rushed, pike in 
hand, upon Ascanio, who made a desperate resistance and 
wounded two of them; but what could he do against 
eight? He was overpowered, thrown to the ground, bound 
and gagged, and the provost started up the ladder, two 
sergeants going after him, for fear of a surprise. 

Colombe had seen and heard it all; her father found her 
in a faint, for, seeing Ascanio fall, she believed him to be 
dead. More angry than anxious at this sight, the provost 
flung Colombe roughly over his shoulder and brought her 
down the ladder. They then all returned to the quay, 
Ascanio, whom d’Orbec watched attentively, being escorted 
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by the men-at-arms. Pagolo saw his comrade go by, but 
never moved; little Jehan had disappeared; but Scozzone, 
who understood nothing of what had happened, tried to bar 
the door, crying: 

“What violence is this, messieurs? Why do you carry 
off Ascanio? Who is this woman?” 

But at that moment Colombe’s veil fell off and Scozzone 
recognized the model of Hebe. 

So she stood to one side, pale with jealousy, and let the 
provost and all his followers pass, without another word. 

“What is the meaning of this, and why have you mal. 
treated this young man?” said Madame d’Etampes, seeing 
Ascanio gagged, pale, and covered with blood. “Unbind 
him instantly.” 

“Madame,” said the provost, “this youth offered us a 
most desperate resistance; he has wounded two of my men; 
he is no doubt his master’s accomplice, and I think it 
urgent to secure him.” 

“ And besides,” said d’Orbec quietly to the duchess, “he 
bears such a resemblance to that Italian page whom I saw at 
your house, that, if he had not spoken the language which 
you assured me he could not understand, upon my honor, 
madame la duchesse, I could swear it was he.” 

“You are right, M. le prévot,” said the duchess, quickly, 
“the young man may be dangerous. Make sure of him.” 

“To the Chatelet with the prisoner,” said the provost. 

“ And we,” said the duchess, by whose side they had 
placed the still fainting Colombe, “ we, messieurs, will go to 
the Hotel d’Etampes.” 

A moment afterwards a galloping horse was heard along 
the quay. 

It was little Jehan, who was off at full speed to announce 
the news to Cellini. 

Ascanio was sent to the Chitelet without seeing the 
duchess, or knowing the part she had taken in the event 
which ruined his hopes, 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE RIVALS. 


MapAME D’Etampss, who, ever since hearing of Colombe, 
had so desired to meet her, was gratified at last, for the 
poor child lay fainting at her side. 

During the whole journey the jealous duchess never 
ceased to scrutinize Colombe. Furious at seeing her so 
beautiful, she examined one by one all the perfections of 
this pale young girl, who was now in her power. 

They were face to face at last, these two women who were 
inspired with the same passion and disputed possession of 
the same heart, —the one consumed by hatred, and all- 
powerful, the other powerless but beloved; one with her 
splendor, the other with her youth; one with her passion, 
the other with her innocence. 

Separated by so many barriers, they had finally been 
thrown suddenly together, and the duchess’s velvet robe 
crushed with its weight the simple white dress of Colombe. 

Though Colombe was in a faint, Anne was almost as 
pale. Doubtless this silent contemplation wounded her 
pride and destroyed her hopes, for, as she said to herself, 
“they did not deceive me; she is very, very beautiful,” 
the hand which was holding Colombe’s clasped it so con- 
vulsively that the young girl, aroused from her swoon by 
the pain, opened her great eyes, saying, “‘Oh! madame, you 
are hurting me.” 

As soon as Madame d’Etampes saw Colombe’s eyes open, 
she released her hand. But the sensation of pain had for 
an instant preceded the return of the intellectual faculties, 
and, after her exclamation, Colombe remained for some 
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seconds gazing in astonishment at the duchess, unable to 
collect her thoughts. At last she said: 

“Who are you, madame? And where are you taking 
me in this way?” Then, suddenly drawing back, “ Ah!” 
she cried, “you are the Duchesse d’Etampes. I remember! 
I remember! ” 

“Be quiet!” replied Anne, imperiously, “be quiet. We 
shall soon be alone, and then you may wonder and scream 
to your heart’s content.” 

These words were accompanied by a severe and haughty 
look, intended to impose silence, but Colombe was re- 
strained by the sense of her own dignity, and remained 
absolutely silent until they reached the Hotel d’Etampes. 
Arriving there, at a sign from the duchess she followed her 
into her oratory. 

When the rivals found themselves alone, they silently 
stared at each other for one or two minutes, but with very 
different expressions. Sustained by her faith in Providence 
and in Benvenuto, Colombe was calm, Anne was furious at 
this calmness, but though her anger was shown by the con- 
tortion of her features, she did not permit it to burst forth, 
for she counted on her domineering will and her position to 
crush this feeble creature, 

It was she who broke the silence. 

“Well, then, my young friend,” she said, in a tone 
which, though the words were sweet, showed that the 
thoughts were bitter, “you are at last restored to paternal 
authority! It is well; but first let me compliment you 
upon your boldness: you are bold for your age, my 
child.” 

“ Because God is on our side, madame,” said Colombe, 
artlessly. 

“ What god do you speak of, mademoiselle? Ah! to be 
sure, the god Mars,” replied the duchess, with an imperti- 
nent wink such as she often used at court. 

“T know of but one God, madame, the God who is our 
Eternal Protector, who is merciful and kind, who teaches 
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charity to the prosperous, and humility to those in high 
places. Woe to them who know not this God, for some 
day he will refuse to know them.” 

“Very fine, mademoiselle, very fine!” said the duchess; 
“the situation is a very happy one for preaching morality, 
and I would congratulate you upon the exceedingly appro- 
priate way you introduce the subject, did I not believe 
that you wish to excuse your wantonness by your impu- 
dence.” 

“Truly, madame,” said Colombe, with a slight shrug of 
her shoulders, “I do not attempt to excuse myself to you, 
being ignorant of any right you have to accuse me. When 
my father questions me, I shall answer respectfully, but 
sorrowfully. If he reproaches me, I shall try to justify 
myself, but until that time, madame la duchesse, permit me 
to be silent.” 

“T understand, the sound of my voice annoys you. You 
would rather be alone, to think of your lover.” 

“No sound, however disagreeable, could prevent my 
thinking of him, madame, especially now that he is un- 
happy.” 

“So you are bold enough to confess that you love 
him?” 

“That is the difference between us, madame: you love 
him, but dare not say so.” 

“The impudent girl!” cried Madame d’Etampes; “I 
believe she means to defy me.” 

“Alas! no,” answered Colombe, sweetly, “I do not 
mean to defy you. I answer simply because you force me 
todo so. Leave me alone with my thoughts, and I will 
leave you alone with your projects.” 

“Very well, since you force me to it, you silly child, 
since you think yourself able to contend with me, since 
you are bold enough to confess your love, I will confess 
mine, but I will avow my hatred as well. Yes, I love 
Ascanio, and hate you. Why should I deceive you, the 
only person to whom I would dare to tell the truth? for 
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whatever you say, no one will believe you. Yes, I love 
Ascanio.” 

“Then, madame, I pity you, for Ascanio loves me.” 

“Yes, he loves you, ’tis true, but I will steal his love 
away, by seduction if I can, by falsehood if I must, or 
by a crime if I am forced to it. Mark my words, and 
remember, that I am Anne d’Heilly, Duchesse d’Etampes.”’ 

‘ Madame, Ascanio will love the one who loves him best.” 

“Just listen to her!’’ cried the exasperated duchess; 
“wouldn’t you suppose, now, that her love was the only 
love in the world, and that none other could be compared 
to it?” 

“T do not say that, madame, for since I love him thus, 
another may love him as well; but I doubt if you are that 
one,” 

“And what would you do for him, you who boast of a 
love beside which mine is as nothing? What sacrifice 
have you made for him, so far? Your obscure life, your 
tedious solitude ? ” 

“No, madame, but my peace of mind.” 

“You have preferred him to what? To the absurd 
amours of Comte d’Orbec.” 

“No, madame, but to my duty as a daughter.” 

“What have you to bestow on him; riches, power, 
renown ? ” 

‘No, madame; yet I trust I can make him happy.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed the duchess, “see how different it is 
with me, and how much more I can bestow upon him. I 
sacrifice on his altar the affection of a king; I lay riches, 
titles, and honors at his feet. I can make him the ruler of 
a kingdom.” 

“Yes,” said Colombe, smiling, “you can give him every- 
thing but love.” 

“ Enough, enough of such insulting comparisons!” cried 
the duchess, angrily, who felt that she was losing ground. 

There ensued a moment of silence. Colombe seemed to 
feel no embarrassment, and Madame d’Etampes concealed 
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her own under the cloak of anger. Gradually her ill- 
temper seemed to have been overcome, a sweeter expression 
came over her countenance, and she assumed an air of real 
or feigned benevolence. 

Again she was the first to begin the conflict, which she 
meant should end in a victory. 

“Come, Colombe,” said she, in a way that was almost 
affectionate, “if any one should say to you, ‘ Sacrifice your 
life for him,’ would you do it?” 

“Qh! I would do it gladly.” 

“And I too,” said the duchess, passionately. “But 
your honor, would you sacrifice that also? ” 

“Tf you mean my reputation, yes; if you mean my 
virtue, no.” 

“What! are you not his already? Is he not your 
lover?” 

“He is my fiancé, madame, that is all.” 

“Oh, she doesn’t love him!” cried the duchess; “she 
cares more for her honor, an empty word, than she cares 
for him.” 

“And if some one said to you, madame,” retorted 
Colombe, who, for all her gentleness, was beginning to get 
angry, “‘Renounce for his sake your titles and your 
estate, give up the king for him,—not secretly, that 
would be too easy,—but publicly.’ If some one said, 
‘Anne d’Heilly, leave your palace, your wealth, and your 
courtiers, for his obscure workshop’ ? ” 

“T would refuse, for his own sake,” replied the duchess, 
who found it impossible to lie while her innocent rival 
gazed at her so steadily. 

“You would refuse ? ” 

6s Yes.” 

“Ah, she doesn’t love him!” cried Colombe. “She 
prefers wealth and position, mere chimeras! ” 

“ But it is for his sake that I wish to retain my position,” 
replied the duchess, provoked at this new triumph of her 
rival, ‘TI wish to retain my rank and honors, so that he 
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may share them with me. All men care for such things, 
sooner or later.” 

“Yes,” said Colombe, smiling, “but Ascanio is not such 
@ one.” 

“Hold your tongue!” cried Anne, stamping her foot in 
anger. 

Thus had the wily and powerful duchess failed to gain 
any advantage over a mere girl, whom she thought she 
should frighten merely by raising her voice. To all of her 
angry and ironical questions, Colombe had replied with a 
quiet modesty that had disconcerted her. She realized 
that, impelled by her hatred, she had been led astray, and 
consequently she decided to change her tactics. To tell 
the truth, she had not expected to find her rival either so 
beautiful or so clever, and finding she could not move her, 
determined to take her by surprise. 

Colombe had not been frightened by the two explosions 
of Madame d’Etampe’s anger. She had simply taken 
refuge in cool and dignified silence. The duchess, how- 
ever, pursuing the new plan she had adopted, approached 
her once more with a fascinating smile, and took her affec- 
tionately by the hand. 

‘Forgive me, my child,” said she, “I am afraid I lost 
my temper. Don’t be angry with me; you have so many 
advantages over me, that naturally I am jealous. Alas! 
like all the rest, you will consider me a wicked woman. 
But it is the fault of circumstances. Forgive me; though 
we both love Ascanio, that is no reason why we should hate 
each other. Besides, as he loves you alone, you should be 
indulgent. Let us talk together as sisters do, frankly and 
openly, and I will try to efface the bad impression that my 
foolish fit of temper must have left in your mind.” 

‘‘ Madame!” exclaimed Colombe, withdrawing her hand, 
with a movement of repulsion; then she added, “Go on, I 
am listening.” 

“Ah!” said Madame d’Etampes, playfully, as if she 
understood Colombe’s reserve, “don’t be afraid, little 
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savage; I would not ask for your friendship without 
offering you a guaranty. In order that you may know 
me as I am, as I know myself, I mean to tell you, in a few 
words, the story of my life. My heart resembles my story 
very little, for, alas! we poor women called great ladies 
are too frequently slandered. Ah! envious folks do very 
wrong to speak so ill of us, when we rather deserve their 
compassion. You, for instance, my child, what is your 
opinion of me? Be frank. You consider me a lost 
woman, do you not?” 

Colombe, by a gesture, showed how embarrassed she felt 
at having to answer such a question. 

“But if I have been ruined, is it my fault? You who 
have led such a happy life, Colombe, should not despise 
those who have suffered. You, who have until now lived 
in innocent solitude, never can understand what it is to be 
brought up for ambitious purposes. They who are in- 
tended for such torture are like victims adorned with 
flowers, and are only allowed to see the brilliant side of 
life. They are not expected to love, but simply to please. 
Thus, from my earliest youth, I was taught to think only 
of fascinating the king; the beauty which God gives woman 
to be exchanged for a true love I was forced to barter for 
a title; my charms were used as a snare. Tell me, then, 
Colombe, what could become of a poor child, taken at the 
age when she knew no difference between right and wrong, 
who was told that wrong was right, and right was wrong? 
Now you may understand that, though others despair of 
me, I do not despair of myself. God may forgive me, 
perhaps, for no one had ever told me of him. What could 
I do alone, weak and defenceless? Since then, my whole 
life has been a series of falsehoods and deceptions. I was 
not made for such an abominable réle; the proof is that I 
love Ascanio, and that, loving him, I am both happy and 
ashamed. Now tell me, pure and lovely child, do you 
understand me? ” . 

“Yes,” naively said Colombe, who was completely de- 
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ceived by this pretended honesty, this lie which had such 
semblance of truth. “Then you will be sorry for me?” 

“Then you will take pity on me?” cried the duchess. 
“You will allow me to love Ascanio from afar off, all alone 
and without hope; thus I will no longer be your rival, for 
he will not care for me; and in return I, who know the 
world with its snares and its deceits, will replace the 
mother you have lost; I will be your friend and guide. 
Now you can safely trust me, for you know my life’s his- 
tory. A child with a woman’s passions, that is my past. 
My present you know. My future lies in my love for 
Ascanio, because my love will purify me; not in his love 
for me, — for you have told me what I suspected already, 
that Ascanio will never love me. Now it is your turn 
to tell me frankly your own history. Tell it to me, dear 
child.” 

“My story is a very short and very simple one,” said Co- 
lombe; “it can be summed up in three words: I loved, I 
love, and I shall love— God, my father, and Ascanio, In 
the past, my love for Ascanio, whom I had not yet seen, 
was a dream; now it is an anxiety; for the future it is 
a hope.” 

“That is verygcharming,” said the duchess, repressing 
her jealousy and forcing back her tears, “but give me no 
half-confidences, Colombe. What do you intend to do 
now? How can you, poor child, oppose two such men as 
your father and the Comte d’Orbec? Besides, the king 
has seen you and admires you.” 

“Oh! mon Dieu!” murmured Colombe. 

“But as his admiration was the work of your rival, 
Madame d’Etampes, your friend Anne d’Heilly will pro- 
tect you from it, so we will say no more about the king, 
but consider how to manage your father and the count. 
Their ambition is not so easily turned aside as the king’s 
foolish fancies.” 

“Qh! do not stop half-way, madame,” cried Colombe; 
“protect me from the others, as well.” 
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“T can think of but one way,” said the duchess, after a 
pretence at reflection. 
“What is it?” 
- © You will be alarmed, and refuse such a proposition.” 
“Oh! if it only requires courage, tell me about it.” 
“Come here and listen,” said the duchess, placing 
Colombe on a stool beside her armchair, and passing her 
arm affectionately around her waist. “Now, don’t be 
alarmed at the first words I speak.” 

“Ts it something very dreadful ?” inquired Colombe. 

“You are very virtuous and chaste, my dear little one, 
but alas! we live ina world and an age when such charm- 
ing innocence is but an additional danger, for it leaves 
you defenceless at the mercy of your enemies. Well, then, 
make an effort; descend from the lofty heights of your 
dreams to the level of reality. You have just said that 
for Ascanio’s sake you would willingly sacrifice your repu- 
tation. Ido not ask you for as much as that, but simply 
that you sacrifice the appearance of being faithful to him. 
It is useless for you, alone and helpless, to struggle against 
fate; to contemplate a marriage between yourself, a gentle- 
man’s daughter, and the apprentice of a goldsmith is pure 
folly. Come, take the advice of a sinceg friend. Cease 
resisting, be submissive: remain at heart the pure fiancée, 
the wife of Ascanio—but bestow your hand on Comte 
d’Orbec. That you shall bear his name is all that his 
ambition exacts, and when once you are the Comtesse d’Or- 
bec, you can easily thwart his villainous projects; you will 
have but to raise your voice in complaint. Who would 
take your part now? Noone; even I cannot aid you in 
defying a father’s authority ; while, if it were but to defeat 
the schemes of your husband, you would see how I could 
work. Reflect upon all this. To be your own mistress, 
obey; to be independent, make a pretence of giving up 
your liberty. Then, strong in the thought that Ascanio is 
your real husband, and that union with any other is sacri- 
lege, you will follow the dictates of your heart; you will 
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satisfy your conscience, and the world, in whose eyes ap- 
pearances are everything, will sustain you.” 

‘Madame! madame,” said Colombe, attempting to escape 
from the duchess’s embracing arm, “I am not certain 
that I understand you, but it seems to me that what you 
counsel is infamy.” 

“What do you say?” 

“T say that virtue is not so subtle, madame; that your 
sophistry makes me ashamed of you; that under the guise 
of friendship, which conceals your hatred, I can see the 
snare you have laid for me. You wish to dishonor me in 
Ascanio’s eyes, because you know that Ascanio could never 
love a woman he despised.” 

“ Well, then, yes!” said the duchess, who could contain 
herself no longer. “Iam weary of all this masking. Ah! 
you will not fall in the snare I have laid for you? Very 
well, I will push you into the abyss, for, hark ye! whether 
you will or no, you shall marry Comte d’Orbec.” 

“In that case I shall but yield to force, and will not 
préfane my heart’s religion.” 

“Then you mean to resist?” 

“In every way that a poor girl can resist. I warn you 
that until the very end I will say, ‘No!’ You may put 
my hand into the hand of that man, I will say, ‘No!’ 
You may drag me to the altar, I will say, ‘No!’ You 
may force me to my knees before the priest, and I will say 
to him, ‘No!’” 

“What does it matter? Ascanio will believe that you 
consented of your own free will.” 

“For that reason I hope not to have to submit to it.” 

‘Whom do you rely on for help? ” 

“Upon God in heaven, and upon a man on earth.” 

“ But as that man is a prisoner? ” 

“ He is at liberty, madame.” 

“ Who is this man? ” 

“ Benvenuto Cellini.” 

The duchess gnashed her teeth on hearing the name of 
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her mortal enemy, but before she had time to curse him, 
a page lifted the portiére and announced the king. The 
duchess rushed from the room, and with a smile on her 
lips went to meet Francois I., ordering her servants to 
watch Colombe. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
BENVENUTO AT BAY. 


Aw hour after Ascanio’s imprisonment and Colombe’s 
abduction, Benvenuto Cellini was riding slowly along the 
Quai des Augustins. He had just left the king and 
the court, whom he had amused along the way by the 
innumerable stories which he could tell so well, mingled 
with recitals of his own adventures. But now, being 
alone, he became thoughtful and pensive; the frivolous 
talker had given place to the profound thinker. While 
his hand still carelessly held the bridle, his brain was 
actively at work. He was dreaming of the casting of his 
Jupiter, on which now depended not only his success as an 
artist, but the happiness of his dear Ascanio; the bronze 
was fermenting in his brain before melting in the furnace. 
Outwardly, though, he was calm. 

When he arrived at the door of the Hotel de Nesle, he 
stopped a moment, astonished not to hear the noise of the 
hammers. The dark old chateau was as silent and gloomy 
as though not a single soul inhabited there. The master 
rapped twice without getting a reply, but at the third 
summons, Scozzone came to the door. 

“Ah! it is you, master,” said she, when she perceived 
Benvenuto. “Alas! why did you not come back two hours 
sooner ? ”” 

“What has happened, then?” asked Cellini. 

“The provost, the Comte d’Orbec, and the Duchesse 
d’EKtampes have all been here.” 

“What for? ” 

“To make a search,” 
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“Well?” 

“They searched, and found Colombe in the head of 
Mars.” 

“Impossible! ” 

“The Duchesse d’Etampes took away Colombe to her 
own house, and the provost sent Ascanio to the ChAtelet.” 

“Ah! we have been betrayed,” cried Benvenuto, striking 
his forehead and stamping on the ground. Then, as his 
first impulse was always for revenge, he left his horse to 
find its own way to the stable, and rushed into the studio, 
crying: “Here! all of you, come here! ” 

In an instant all the workmen were on the spot. 

Then each one of them had to submit to being ques- 
tioned in due form, but all were completely ignorant, not 
only of Colombe’s hiding-place, but of the means by which 
her enemies had been able to discover it. Not one of 
them, even Pagolo, whom the master had at first suspected, 
failed to clear himself in a satisfactory manner. We need 
not say that never, for an instant, had he suspected either 
honest Herman or Simon le Gaucher. 

Seeing that there was no chance for either vengeance or 
information, Benvenuto made up his mind, with his usual 
rapidity, and, having seen to it that his sword was securely 
fastened at his side and his dagger slid smoothly in its 
sheath, he ordered every one to remain at his post, so as to 
be found in case of need. He then left the studio, and, 
descending the steps rapidly, hurried out to the street. 

His features, his gait, and his every movement now bore 
the imprint of the utmost agitation. A thousand ideas, 
projects, and griefs were thronging in his brain. Ascanio 
had disappeared just at the moment when he was most 
necessary to him, because, for the casting of his Jupiter, 
he needed all of his workmen, and Ascanio was the most 
intelligent of them all. Colombe was carried away, and, 
surrounded by her foes, might lose courage. That serene 
and sublime confidence which had been a protection to the 
poor child, a rampart against wicked thoughts and evil 
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designs, might weaken, and leave her exposed to the plots 
and threats of her enemies, 

In the midst of all these conflicting thoughts, he remem- 
bered that he had once confided to Ascanio his fears that 
the Duchesse d’Etampes might possibly wreak some cruel 
vengeance on him, when Ascanio had answered, with a 
smile, “She will not dare to, for I could ruin her with 
a single word.” Benvenuto had tried to learn this secret, 
but the youth had only said: “At present, master, it would 
be treason; wait until I have to use it in self-defence.” 
Benvenuto had appreciated his delicacy, and had waited. 
Now he must see Ascanio, and his first efforts must be in 
that direction. 

With Benvenuto, to will was to do. He had scarcely 
said that he must needs see Ascanio before he found him- 
self knocking at the door of the Chatelet. The wicket 
flew open, and one of the provost’s sergeants asked who 
he was. Another man stood behind him in the shadow. 

“T am called Benvenuto Cellini,” said the goldsmith. 

“What do you want?” 

“T want to see a prisoner who is in here.” 

“What is his name? ” 

“ Ascanio.” 

“ Ascanio is in secret and cannot be seen.” 

‘Why is he in secret? ” 

“ Because he is accused of a crime that can be punished 
by death.” 

“ All the more reason why I should see him.” 

“Your logic is peculiar, Master Cellini,” sneered the 
voice from behind him, “and not the kind we usually hear 
at the Ch&telet.” 

“Who laughs when I ask a question? Who jeers when 
I beg a favor?” cried Benvenuto. 

“JT, Robert d’Estourville, provost of Paris. Every one 
in his turn. The winner in every game takes his revenge. 
You won the first game; I win the second. You took my 
hotel illegally; I took your apprentice legally. You 
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refused to give up the one; so, never fear, I will never 
give up the other. You are brave and enterprising; you 
have an army of faithful workmen. Come on, my taker of 
citadels! Come on, my scaler of walls, my smasher of 
doors! Come and lay siege to the Chatelet. I am waiting 
for you.” 

Then the wicket was closed. 

With a roar like a lion’s, Benvenuto threw himself 
against the massive door, but, try as he might with both 
hands and feet, the door did not move. 

“Keep on, my friend,” cried the provost from the 
inside: “pound away; you can do nothing but make a 
disturbance, and if you keep it up too long, look out for 
the guard, look out for the archers. Ah! the Chatelet is 
not like the Hétel de Nesle! It belongs to our lord the 
king, and we'll see whether he or you is master in France.” 

Benvenuto looked around and saw on the quay a great 
stone post, which two men of ordinary strength would 
have had some trouble in lifting. He picked it up and 
placed it on his shoulder as a child could have done with 
a paving-stone. 

But after he had taken a few steps, he reflected that, 
after he had forced the door, he would find a guard inside, 
and in all probability would be shut up in prison him- 
self, when Ascanio’s liberty depended on his own. He 
thereupon dropped the stone, which by its own weight 
sunk several inches into the ground. 

The provost was probably watching him from some 
invisible peep-hole, for he heard another burst of laughter. 

He ran away as fast as he could, lest he should yield to 
the temptation he felt, of dashing his head against the 
cursed door. 

He went straight to the Hotel d’Etampes. All was not 
yet lost. He had failed to see Ascanio, but perhaps he could 
see Colombe. Ascanio, in an expansive mood, might have 
confided to his fiancée the secret which he refused to tell 
his master. 
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It was all smooth sailing at first: the gate of the hotel 
was open, so he crossed the courtyard and entered the 
antechamber, where stood a tall lackey, embroidered all 
over with gold lace, —a regular giant, four feet wide and 
six feet high. 

“Who are you?” said he to Benvenuto, scornfully eye- 
ing him from head to foot. 

Under other circumstances Benvenuto would have flown 
in a rage at his insolent stare, but he needed to see Co- 
lombe, and Ascanio’s safety was concerned, so he controlled 
himself. 

“Tam Benvenuto Cellini, the Florentine goldsmith,” he 
replied. 

“What do you want? ” 

“To see Mile. Colombe.” 

‘Mlle. Colombe is not visible,” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because her father, Messire d’Estourville, has left her 
here in the care of madame la duchesse.” 

“ But I am one of her friends.” 

“ All the more reason for suspecting you.” 

“T tell you that I must see her,” said Benvenuto, begin- 
ning to grow angry. 

“ And I say you shall not.” 

‘And madame la duchesse, can she be seen ? ” 

‘No more than Mlle. Colombe.” 

“¢ Not to me who am her jeweller? ” 

“To you less than to any other.” 

“You have received orders to keep me out ? ” 

“ Just so,” said the lackey. “ You've hit the nail on the 
head this time.” 

“Do you know that I am a strange sort of a man, my 
friend,” said Benvenuto, laughing in that terrible way 
which usually preceded his explosions of rage, “and that 
wherever I am forbidden to go, I enter?” 

“And how do you manage it, eh? You make me 
laugh.” 
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‘When there is a door and a fool like you in front of it 
for instance ——” 

“Well?” 

“Well,” said Benvenuto, suiting the action to the word, 
“T knock down the fool and smash the door.” 

And with a single blow of his fist he sent the lackey 
sprawling four feet away, and then with a kick burst the 
door open. 

“Help! help!” cried the lackey; but the poor devil’s 
cries were needless, for, on passing from the vestibule to the 
antechamber, Benvenuto was met by six other valets, who 
seemed to have been placed there to receive him. He un- 
derstood at once that the duchess had learned of his 
return, and had taken measures accordingly. 

Under any other circumstances, armed as he was with 
sword and dagger, Benvenuto would have fallen on the 
whole lot of them and given them the worst of it, but such 
an act of violence, in the home of the king’s favorite, might 
have fearful consequences. For the second time, then, con- 
trary to his habit, reason prevailed over anger, and being 
sure that he could have access to the king, to whose pres- 
ence he was admitted at any hour, he returned to its 
scabbard his already half-drawn sword, retraced his steps, 
pausing every few moments like a retreating lion, and 
thus traversing the vestibule and the courtyard, he started 
for the Louvre. 

Though he had now resumed his tranquil air and 
measured tread, his calmness was only assumed. Great 
drops of perspiration stood on his forehead, and the more he 
tried to subdue his anger, the more angry he became, and the 
more he suffered. Nothing, in fact, was harder for his vio- 
lent nature to bear than delay and inaction — the miserable 
obstacle of a closed door — the insolent refusal of a lackey. 
Such men, who are in the habit of commanding, are never 
so wretched as when some trifling material obstacle stands 
in their path, against which their struggles are useless, 

Benvenuto would have given ten years of his life to 
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have had some one run against him as he walked along, 
and from time to time he would look fiercely round at those 
that passed near him, as if to say, “Is there any miserable 
wretch among you who is tired of life? If so, let him 
address himself to me. I am his man.” 

A quarter of an hour later, Benvenuto entered the 
Louvre, and stopping in the hall of the pages, asked to 
speak immediately with his majesty. He wished to tell 
everything to Francois, to appeal to his loyalty, and if he 
could not obtain Ascanio’s liberation, at least obtain per- 
mission to see him. All along the way he had been think- 
ing what he should say to the king, and as he was not 
lacking in eloquence, he was quite pleased in advance with 
the little speech he had prepared. All this excitement, 
this terrible news that had been sprung on him so suddenly, 
the insults that he had been forced to put up with, the 
obstacles he had not been able to surmount, all these had 
set the blood boiling in the veins of the irascible artist. 
His temples throbbed, his heart beat violently, his hands 
trembled. He was not conscious of the extent of the ex- 
citement which had doubled the energy of his body and 
mind. A whole day is sometimes condensed in a 
minute. 

In such a state was Benvenuto when, addressing a page, 
he asked to be admitted to the king’s apartment. 

“The king is not visible,” replied the boy. 

“Don’t you recognize me?” said Benvenuto. 

“ Perfectly.” 

“TI am Benvenuto Cellini, and his majesty is always 
visible to me.” 

“It is just because you are Benvenuto Cellini that you 
are not to enter,” said the page. 

Benvenuto stood aghast. 

“Ah! is it you?” continued the page, addressing one of 
the courtiers who had arrived at the same time as Benve- 
nuto; “is it you, M.de Termes? Enter, if you please; 
enter, Comte de la Faye; enter, Marquis des Prés.” 
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“And I?” said Benvenuto, who was pale with anger. 

“You? When the king came in, ten minutes ago, he 
said, ‘If that insolent Florentine presents himself, let him 
know that I do not wish to receive him, and advise him to 
keep his temper, unless he cares to compare the Chatelet 
to the Castle of St. Angelo.’ ” 

“Oh, help me, patience! help me!” said Benvenuto, in 
a hollow voice, “for, by God’s truth, I am not used to 
being made to wait by kings. The Louvre is no grander 
than the Vatican, nor Francois I. greater than Leo X. I 
never had to wait at the door of the Vatican, nor at the 
door of the pope; but I see how it is: the king has seen 
Madame d’Etampes; he has just left his mistress, and she 
has prejudiced him against me. Oh, help me, patience! 
for Ascanio’s sake, for the sake of Colombe.” 

But, in spite of his praiseworthy resolution to be patient, 
Benvenuto was forced to lean against a column for sup- 
port, for his heart was swelled to bursting, and his legs 
trembled beneath him. 

This last insult not only wounded his pride but his 
affections, and filled his soul with bitterness and despair, 
and his firmly closed lips, his clenched hands and frown- 
ing brow showed how severely he suffered. However, he 
quickly recovered his self-possession, shook back his hair, 
which had fallen over his forehead, and left the Louvre 
with a firm and resolute step. All who were there watched 
him respectfully as he went away. 

If Benvenuto seemed calm, it was due to his marvellous 
self-control, for in reality he was as bewildered and desper- 
ate as a stag at bay. He wandered through the streets for 
awhile without knowing where he was going, seeing noth- 
ing but a mist before his eyes, hearing nothing but the 
buzzing of the blood in his ears, and wondering if he were 
awake or asleep. It was the third time within an hour 
that he had been turned away, he, the favorite of princes 
and popes; it was the third time that the door had been 
shut in his face, —he, Benvenuto, to whom all doors were 
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usually thrown wide when the sound of his footstep was 
heard. And yet, in spite of this triple affront, he had no 
right to give way to his anger; he must dissemble, and 
hide his wrath until Ascanio and Colombe were safe. The 
throng of peaceful or busy people through which he passed 
seemed to him to read in his face the repeated insults he 
had received. 

It was perhaps the only moment of his life when he had 
been so humiliated, and had lost faith in himself. 

After wandering in this aimless way for about fifteen 
minutes, he took courage and reasserted himself; his de- 
pression left him and the fever came back. 

“Ah!” exclaimed he, aloud, “they may try to crush the 
man, but they will never succeed in crushing the artist. 
Come, sculptor, make them repent of their behaviour at the 
sight of thy handiwork! Come, Jupiter, and show them 
that thou art not only king of the gods, but master of 
men.” 

As he spoke, Benvenuto, acting upon the spur of the 
moment, took his way towards the Tournelles, an ancient 
royal residence, now inhabited by the old Constable Anne 
de Montmorency. 

Here the impatient artist was obliged to wait an hour 
before being admitted to the soldier minister of Francois I., 
who was besieged by a mob of courtiers and solicitors. 

At last he was ushered into the presence of the con- 
stable. 

Anne de Montmorency was an exceedingly tall man, 
scarcely bent by age, cold and formal, with a piercing 
glance, and a brusque way of speaking. He scolded eter- 
nally, and no one had ever seen him in a good humor. He 
would have considered it a humiliation to be caught laugh- 
ing. How this morose old man had succeeded in pleasing 
the amiable and gracious prince who now governed France, 
can be explained only by the law of contraries. Frangois I. 
possessed the secret of sending away contented even those 
whom he refused, while the constable sent away in a rage 
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the very persons whose requests he had granted. While 
he was not far above mediocrity, he won the king’s con- 
fidence by his military inflexibility and his dictatorial 
seriousness. 

When Benvenuto entered, Montmorency, according to 
his usual custom, was pacing up and down the room. He 
nodded in reply to Cellini’s salutation; then, suddenly 
came to a halt, and, fixing his piercing gaze upon the gold- 
smith, said : 

“Who are you?” 

“ Benvenuto Cellini.” 

“ Your profession ? ” 

“Goldsmith to the king,” replied Benvenuto, astonished 
that there should be any need of the second question. 

“Ah! yes, yes, ’tis true,” growled the constable. “I 
recognize you now. Well! Whatdoyou want? What 
can I do for you, my friend? Give you an order? If so, 
you have lost your time, I warn you. My word of honor! 
I can’t understand the present mania for art which is 
raging everywhere. It seems like an epidemic that has 
attacked every one but myself. No! sculpture doesn’t 
interest me in the least, Master Goldsmith, do you hear 
me? So go find some one who does, and good night.” 
Benvenuto tried to interrupt him, but the constable kept on : 

“ Mon Dieu ! don’t despair on that account; you will find 
plenty of courtiers who wish to imitate the king, and fools 
who like to pose as connoisseurs. As for me, I stick to my 
business, which is war, and I have much more respect for 
a healthy peasant woman who gives me a soldier boy 
every ten months, than for a foolish sculptor who wastes his 
time making a lot of brass statues that are good for noth- 
ing except to raise the price of cannon.” 

“ Monseigneur,” said Benvenuto, who had listened to 
this long tirade with surprising patience, “I have not 
come here to talk about art, but about honor.” 

“ Ah! that is quite another thing. What do you desire? 
Speak quickly,” 
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“Do you remember, monseigneur, that his majesty once 
told me, in your presence, that on the day when I should 
bring him my bronze statue of Jupiter, he would grant me 
any favor that I chose to ask, and that he charged you, 
monseigneur, as well as the Chancellor Poyet, to remind 
him of his promise in case he should forget it? ” 

“TI remember it. What then? ” 

“ Monseigneur, the time is drawing near when I shall 
implore you to remind the king of his promise. Will you 
do it?” 

“Ts that what you came to ask, monsieur?” cried the 
constable. ‘Did you disturb me, in order to inform me of 
what was my bounden duty ? ” 

“ Monseigneur! ” 

“You are an impertinent fellow, Master Goldsmith. 
Let me tell you that the Connétable Anne de Montmorency 
does not need to be reminded that he is an honorable man. 
The king told me to remember for him (and it is a pre- 
caution he might take oftener, with all due respect): I 
will remember, even if I annoy him by doing so. Adieu, 
Master Cellini; I have to see others.” 

The constable turned his back on Benvenuto, and signed 
that another solicitor might enter. 

Benvenuto bowed to the constable, whose brusque frank- 
ness was not displeasing to him, and, still animated by 
feverish excitement, presented himself at the residence of 
Chancelier Poyet, which was not far from there, at the 
Porte Saint-Antoine. 

The chancellor presented a most striking contrast, both 
physically and mentally, to Montmorency, who was always 
ill-tempered, and encased in armor. He was polite, 
cunning, and wily,—and always buried in furs. Lost 
in the ermine, one could only see a bald head, in- 
telligent and restless eyes, thin lips, and a very white 
hand. He was every bit as honest as the constable, but 
not so frank. 

Here again Benvenuto had to wait for half an hour. 
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But no one would have recognized Benvenuto, he was 
getting so accustomed to waiting. 

“ Monseigneur,” said he, when at length he was presented, 
“T have come to recall to you a promise that the king made 
me in your presence, and of which he made you the witness, 
and the guarantor.” 

“T know what you mean, Messire Benvenuto,” inter- 
rupted Poyet, “and I am ready, if you wish it, to remind 
his majesty openly of his promise; but it is my duty to 
warn you that legally you have no claim upon him: fora 
mere verbal engagement, left to your own discretion, is of 
no value before any tribunal; wherefore, if the king grants 
your request, it will be simply through his generosity and 
good faith as a gentleman.” 

“That is how I understand it, monseigneur,” said 
Benvenuto, “and I merely pray you that, when the time 
comes, you will fulfil the commission his majesty charged 
you with, leaving all the rest to his majesty’s generosity.” 

“Quite right,” said Poyet, “and within those limits I 
am quite at your service, my dear monsieur.” 

Benvenuto left the chancellor with his mind more at 
ease, but he was still much excited; his blood was boiling, 
and his hands trembling with fever. His mind, over- 
wrought by so much annoyance and so many insults, 
longed for freedom after such restraint; for Benvenuto, 
time and space existed no longer, and as he strode along, 
he saw, in a sort of delirium, Stephana, the house of del 
Moro, the Castle of St. Angelo, and Colombe’s garden. 
He felt possessed of more than human strength, and 
seemed to be living in another world. 

It was in this mood of intense exaltation that he returned 
to the Hétel de Nesle. All the apprentices were waiting 
for him, as he had ordered them to do. 

“To the casting of Jupiter, my children; to the 
casting!” he shouted from the doorway, and rushed to 
the studio. 

“Good day, master,” said Jacques Aubry, who came in 
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behind him, singing gaily,as usual. “I have been running 
after you for the last five minutes, and calling you all the 
way along the quay, but you neither saw nor heard me; 
you walked so fast that I am all out of breath. But, in 
God’s name, what has happened here? You are all as 
sober as judges.” 

“To the casting,” continued Benvenuto, not deigning to 
answer Aubry, whom he had both seen and heard. “To 
the casting! Everything depends upon it. Merciful God! 
shall we succeed? Ah, my friend!” said he, suddenly, 
addressing Jacques Aubry, “ah! my poor Jacques, what 
dreadful news I found on my return, and what wicked 
advantage they took of my absence!” 

“ What is it, master?” said Aubry, who was completely 
upset by Cellini’s agitation and the dejected appearance of 
the apprentices. 

“And boys, be sure to bring plenty of dry pine wood. 
You know that for six months I have been laying it in. 
What is it, my good Jacques? It is this: my Ascanio 
is in prison at the Chatelet, and Colombe, the provost’s 
daughter, that lovely girl whom he loves, has been carried 
off by her enemy, the Duchesse d’Etampes, — they found 
her in the head of Mars, where I concealed her. But we 
will save them. Well, well, where are you off to, Herman ? 
The wood is not in the cellar, but in the timber yard.” 

“ Ascanio arrested! Colombe carried off!” cried Aubry. 

“Yes; some infamous spy must have discovered the poor 
children, and told a secret which I had kept even from 
you, Jacques. But wait until I find him, the wretch! To 
the casting, boys! That is not all. The king refused to 
see me whom he called his friend. Trust to the friend- 
ship of men! Kings are not men, though, but kings. I 
went to the Louvre; it was useless; I was not allowed to 
see him, I was not allowed to speak tohim. Ah! but my 
statue shall speak forme. Get the mold ready, my friends, 
and don’t let us lose an instant. That woman who insulted 
poor Colombe, that villainous provost who mocked me, that 
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jailer who tortures Ascanio! Oh! the dreadful visions I 
have had to-day, Jacques. I would give ten years of my 
life to any one who could get to the prisoner, speak to him, 
and bring back to me the secret with which to conquer this 
arrogant duchess, for Ascanio knows a secret that has such 
power, and he refused to trust me with it, the noble child ! 
But, fear not, Stephana, fear not for thy son; I will defend 
him with my last breath, and I will rescue him! Yes, I 
will save him. Oh, where is the traitor who betrayed us? 
I will strangle him with my own hands. Oh! let me only 
live three days longer, Stephana, for it seems as though I 
were being consumed with fire. Oh! suppose I were to 
die before my Jupiter was finished! To the casting, 
children, to the casting!” 

At Benvenuto’s first words, Jacques Aubry grew fright- 
fully pale, for he suspected that he had been the cause of 
all the trouble, and, as Benvenuto continued speaking, his 
suspicion was changed to certainty. Then, no doubt, some 
plan suggested itself to him, for he quietly disappeared, 
while Cellini, in wildest excitement, and followed by all 
his workmen, ran to the foundry, crying like a madman: 

“To the casting, my lads, to the casting!” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


ON THE DIFFICULTY WHICH AN HONEST MAN EXPE- 
RIENCES IN GETTING INTO PRISON. 


Poor Jacques Aubry had left the Grand Nesle almost 
in a state of despair; there was no doubt of it, it was he 
who had involuntarily betrayed Ascanio’s secret. But 
who could have betrayed Jacques Aubry? Surely it was 
not the gallant nobleman whose name was unknown to 
him —for shame! he was a gentleman. It was that fool 
of a Henriot, unless it was Robin, or perhaps Charlot or 
Guillaume. To tell the truth, poor Aubry lost his wits in 
his conjectures, for he had confided the story to a dozen of 
his intimate friends, among whom it was hard to find the 
culprit. 

But no matter! The first, the real, the only traitor, the 
infamous spy denounced by Benvenuto, was himself, 
Jacques Aubry. Instead of hiding in the depths of his 
heart the secret he had learned by surprise, he had scat- 
tered it broadcast in twenty different places, and by his 
cursed tongue had caused the ruin of his brother, Ascanio. 
Jacques tore his hair, pounded himself with his fists, 
called himself by every opprobrious epithet, and could find 
no invective strong enough to qualify his abominable con- 
duct as it deserved. 

So cruel was his remorse and so violent his exasperation 
that, for the first time in his life, Jacques Aubry began to 
reflect. “After all,” thought he, “when my head is bald, 
my chest black and blue, and my reputation torn to pieces, 
Ascanio will be no nearer deliverance. I must try to repair 
the mischief, instead of wasting time in useless despair.” 

Honest Jacques remembered Benvenuto’s words, “J 
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would give ten years of my life to any one who would get 
to Ascanio and find out the secret by which I could crush 
that arrogant duchess.” This caused him to reflect, and 
as a result of his unwonted reflections he decided that he 
must get into the Chatelet, and, once there, find some way 
of reaching Ascanio, 

But Benvenuto had made an ineffectual attempt to enter 
as a visitor, and surely Jacques Aubry was not vain 
enough to attempt a thing in which the master had failed. 
Now, though it might be impossible to enter as a visitor, 
it would be easy enough, the student thought, to get in as 
a prisoner. He would, therefore, enter in that capacity, 
and after seeing Ascanio and learning his secret, having 
nothing more to do at the Chatelet, he would get out again, 
and, rich in the possession of the secret that was to save 
them all, would go to Benvenuto, not to claim the ten 
years of life he had offered, but to confess his crime and 
beg his forgiveness. Enchanted with the wealth of his 
imagination and proud of the extent of his devotion, he 
started off towards the Chatelet. 

‘Let us see,” ruminated Jacques, as he marched delib- 
erately towards the prison, object of all his desires; “let 
me try to understand the whole situation in order to make 
no more foolish mistakes, It will be no easy matter, for 
the whole story appears to be as tangled as Gervaise’s 
thread, when she gives it to me to hold and I try to kiss 
her. Let me try and remember it all. 

“ Ascanio loved Colombe, the provost’s daughter; good. 
As the provost meant to marry her to the Comte d’Orbec, 
Ascanio ran away with her—very good; then, having 
carried her off and not knowing what to do with her, he 
hid her in the head of Mars, — optime/ best of all. Faith, 
the hiding-place was wonderful, and only an animal like — 
But let us skip that; I will talk about myself afterwards. 
It seems that, from information that I gave, the provost 
got hold of his daughter again, and put Ascanio in prison. 
Double brute that I am! 
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I had only seduced some young girl, that is not dishonora- 
ble; but what girl? But, come to think of it, there’s 
Gervaise ! ” 

In spite of all his trouble, the student burst out laugh- 
ing. “Good! good!” said he, “I have discovered my 
crime! It isn’t true, but it might have been. I have 
seduced Gervaise!”’ 

And off started Jacques Aubry for the home of the 
young grisette, ran up the sixty steps that led to her 
lodgings, and rushed into her room, where, in a coquettish 
négligée, the charming girl was ironing her guimpes. 

“ Ah!” cried Gervaise, with a pretty little shriek, “how 
you did frighten me, monsieur! ” 

“Gervaise, my dear Gervaise!” exclaimed Jacques, 
rushing towards his mistress with open arms, “you must 
save my life, my child.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Gervaise, using her hot iron to 
keep him off; “what do you want, master runaway? It is 
three days since [ laid eyes on you.” 

“T was wrong, Gervaise, I am a miserable wretch. But 
the proof that I love you is, that I fly to you in my dis- 
tress. I tell you, Gervaise, you must save my life.” 

‘Oh, yes, I know; you have been getting drunk in some 
cabaret, and had a quarrel with some one, They are after 
you, and mean to put you in prison, and you come to poor 
Gervaise to seek shelter. Go to prison, monsieur, go to 
prison, and leave me in peace!” 

“My little Gervaise, that is all I want, — to go to prison, 
— but those villains will not let me.” 

“Oh, my poor Jacques!” cried the young girl, compas- 
sionately, “have you gone crazy ?” 

“That is just it; they said I was crazy, and tried to send 
me to the hospital, when it is to the Chatelet I want to 
go.” 

“ You want to go to the Chatelet ? And what for, Aubry ? 
The Ch&telet is a fearful prison. They say that when once 
you are in, no one knows when you will ever come out again.” 
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‘JT must get in there all the same, I must do it,” said 
the student. ‘There is no other way of saving him.” 

“Saving whom? ” 

“ Ascanio.” 

“What, that handsome young fellow, the pupil of your 
friend, Benvenuto? ” 

“The very same, Gervaise. He is in the Chatelet, and 
through my fault.” 

“Great God!” 

“So you see that I must find him; that I must rescue 
him,” 

“ And why is he in the ChAatelet ?” 

“Because he loved the provost’s daughter and seduced 
her.” 

“Poor young man! Do they imprison people for 
that?” 

“Yes, Gervaise. Now, you see, he kept her hidden; I 
discovered their hiding-place, and, like a great fool, like a 
villain, an infamous scoundrel, I told the tale to every- 
body.” 

“ Except me,” cried Gervaise; “that was just like you.” 

“T didn’t tell it to you?” 

“ You never told me a word about it. With others you 
are a great talker, but not with me. When you come 
here, you come to kiss, to drink, or to sleep, never for any 
conversation. Understand, sir, that a woman loves to 
talk.” 

“Well, and what are we doing now, if not talking, my 
little Gervaise? ” 

“ That’s because you have need of me.” 

“Tt is true that you could render me a great service,” 

“ And what is that? ” 

“You could say that I seduced you.” 

“ And so you did.” 

“TI!” cried Jacques Aubry, astounded, “I, Gervaise! 
I seduced you?” 

“Alas! yes, that is the word, monsieur; you shamefully 
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seduced me with your high-sounding words and your false 
promises.” 

“My fine words and false promises?” 

“Yes, Didn’t you say that I was the prettiest girl in 
the quarter of Saint-Germain-des-Prés? ” 

“TI say so still.” 

“That if I would not love you, you would break your 
heart ? ” 

“Did I say that? It’s strange, but I don’t remember it.” 

“And that, on the contrary, if I loved you, you would 
marry me?” 

“ Gervaise, I never said that.” 

“ You said it, monsieur.” 

“Never, never, never, Gervaise. My father made me 
swear, like Hamilear did Hannibal.” 

«“ What did he make you swear? ” 

“To live and die a bachelor like himself.” 

“Qh!” cried Gervaise, calling up tears to enforce her 
words, with a woman’s wonderful facility for weeping, 
“Oh, that’s the way with all of you! Promises cost noth- 
ing, and when the poor girl has yielded, you remember 
nothing that you have said. Itis my turn to swear now, 
and I swear that this is the last time I will ever be taken 
in,” 

“You will do well, Gervaise.” 

“To think that there are laws to punish thieves, pick- 
pockets, and robbers, and none for the scoundrels who 
bring poor girls to ruin.” 

“ But there are laws, Gervaise.” 

“There are?” 

“Certainly ; for you see they have sent that poor Asca- 
nio to the Chatelet for having seduced Colombe.” 

“ And they did well,” said Gervaise, who had never felt 
so keenly the loss of her reputation, until she was con- 
vinced that Jacques Aubry did not mean to marry her. 
“Yes, they did well, and I wish you were with him in the 
Chatelet.” 
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“Eh! mon Dieu! that is all I want, and, as I said, my 
little Gervaise, I count on you to get me there.” 

“ You count on me? ” 

“Yes,” 

“You are laughing at me, ungrateful man.” 

“JT am not laughing. I say that if you were courageous 
enough to —— ” 

“To what ?” 

“To accuse me before the judge.” 

“Of what? ” 

“ Of having seduced you. But you would never have the 
courage.” 

“ What! not have the courage to tell the truth ? ” 

“ Remember that you will have to swear, Gervaise.” 

“T will do it.” 

“ You will swear that I seduced you?” 

“Yes, yes, a hundred times yes!” 

“Then all is right,” said Jacques, joyfully. “I feared 
you would not; an oath is a solemn thing, you know.” 

“T will take an oath this very minute, and you shall go 
to the Chatelet, monsieur.”’ 

“Good! ” 

“ And you shall find your Ascanio.” 

“Splendid! ” 

“And you will have plenty of time to do penance 
together.” 

“Task nothing better.” 

“ Where is the lieutenant criminel ?” 

« At the Palais de Justice.” 

“‘] will go there at a run.” 

“Tet us run together, Gervaise.” 

“Yes, together, so you will be punished all the sooner.” 

“Take my arm, Gervaise.” 

“ Come along, monsieur.” 

And they started together for the Palais de Justice as 
cheerfully as though they were taking their Sunday stroll 
to the Pré-aux-Cleres, or the Buttes Montmartre, 
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However, as they got nearer to the Temple of Themis, 
as Jacques poetically called the Chatelet, Gervaise’s step 
was perceptibly slackened. When they reached the stair- 
case, she had some trouble to mount it, and at the door 
of the judge’s room her legs gave out altogether, and 
Jacques felt her whole weight on his arm. 

“What is the matter, Gervaise?” said he. “Is your 
courage giving out?” 

“No, but a lieutenant criminel is a fearful creature.” 

“ He is only a man, like any other one.” 

“Yes, but I shall have to tell him all sorts of 
things ” 

“Very well, tell him.” 

“ But Pll have to swear to them.” 

“Then, swear.” 

“ Jacques, are you quite sure it is the truth?” 

“ Pardiew / didn’t you tell me so yourself awhile ago?” 

“Yes, that is so, but, strange to say, I seem to see things 
in a different light than I did an hour ago.” 

‘Come, come, you are backing down already; I knew 
you would.” 

“ Jacques, my friend, take me back home.” 

“Gervaise! Gervaise! this is not what you promised.” 

“Jacques, I never will reproach you again. I'll never 
speak of it. I loved you because you pleased me, that’s 
all.” 

“Ah! this is what I was afraid of, but now it is too 
late.” 

“ How too late? ” 

“ You came here to accuse me, and you shall do it.” 

“Never, Jacques, never; you never seduced me, I was 
a coquette,” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“ Besides,” said Gervaise, looking down, “you can only 
be seduced once.” 

“Once ? ” 

“ Yes, when you love for the first time.” 
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“ What is that? Didn’t you make me believe that you 
had never loved before ?” 

“ Jacques, take me back home.” 

“Not I!” said Jacques, who was exasperated by her 
refusal and by her admission; “no, no!” and he knocked 
on the judge’s door. 

‘What are you about? ” cried Gervaise. 

“You see very well, I am knocking.” 

“Come in!” said a voice. 

“JT don’t mean to go in,” said Gervaise, struggling to 
get her arm free from the student’s, 

“Come in,” said the same voice, only louder. 

‘¢‘ Jacques, I shall scream, I will call somebody.” 

“Come in, I say!” said the voice for the third time, but 
now it was nearer, and just then the door opened. 

“ What do you want?” said a tall, thin man, dressed all 
in black, at the sight of whom Gervaise was all of a 
tremble. 

*“ Mademoiselle has come to enter a complaint against a 
worthless scamp who has seduced her.” 

So saying, he pushed Gervaise into the dirty, dark 
room which served as antechamber to the lieutenant 
criminel’s office, and slammed the door quickly. Gervaise 
gave a faint cry of terror and surprise, and sank, or rather 
fell, on a bench that stood against the wall. 

As for Jacques Aubry, for fear that the young girl 
should call him back or run after him, he fled through the 
corridors that are only known to law-students, until he got 
into the courtyard of the Sainte Chapelle, from whence 
he quietly took his way to the Pont-Saint-Michel, which 
he knew Gervaise must cross. 

Half an hour afterwards she appeared. 

“Well!” cried he, running to meet her, “what has 
happened ? ” 

“Alas!” said Gervaise, “you have made me tell a great 
lie, but I hope God will pardon me, for I had a good 
intention,” 
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“T take it all on myself,’ said Aubry. ‘Come, tell me 
what happened.” 

“Do you think I know?” said Gervaise. “I was so 
ashamed that I hardly remember a word that was said. I 
only know that the lieutenant criminel asked me a lot of 
questions. Sometimes I answered yes, and sometimes no, 
but I am not sure that I answered properly.” 

“ Wretched girl!” said Aubry. “She probably accused 
herself of having seduced me.” 

“Qh, no!’ said Gervaise, “I don’t believe I told them as 
much as that.” 

“ At least you gave them my address, so that I can be 
summoned ? ” 

“Yes,” said Gervaise, meekly, “I gave them your 
address.” 

“ Then it’s all right, and now let us trust in God for the 
rest.” 

And after taking Gervaise home and comforting her as 
well as he could for having testified falsely, Jacques Aubry 
went back to his lodgings full of faith in Providence. 

Whether it were Providence or chance, he received a 
summons the next morning to appear before the lieutenant 
criminel, 

Though this was his dearest wish, he felt a cold shiver 
run through his veins as he read it. But we hasten to say 
that the certainty of meetigg Ascanio, and the desire of 
saving him, soon put to flight this momentary weakness. 

The summons was for noon, and it was now only nine 
o’clock, so he hurried to Gervaise, whom he found as agi- 
tated as on the previous evening. 

“ Well, what is it?” said she. 

“Look!” said Jacques Aubry, triumphantly showing a 
paper covered with hieroglyphics that he held in his hand. 
“Here it is!” 

“For what o’clock ? ” 

“Twelve o'clock, that’s all I can make out.” 

“Then you don’t know what they accuse you of ?” 
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“Of seducing you, I presume, my little Gervaise,” 

“You won’t forget that you made me do it?” 

“Certainly not. I am willing to state in writing that 
you utterly refused to do it.” 

“And you are not angry with me for obeying you?” 

‘On the contrary, I am as grateful as grateful can be.” 

“ Whatever may happen?” 

“ Whatever may happen.” 

“Tf I said all that, it was because I was forced to 
say it.” 

“T have no doubt of it.” 

“And if in my confusion I said more than I meant, you 
will forgive me?” 

“Not only will I forgive you, my darling, my divine 
Gervaise, but I forgive you now in advance.” 

“Ah!” said Gervaise, with a sigh, “it was with such 
words as these, you naughty boy, that you brought me to 
this pass.” 

From which we infer that Gervaise had really been 
seduced. 

It was a quarter to twelve before Jacques Aubry remem- 
bered that he was summoned to appear at noon. He took 
leave of Gervaise, and, having a long distance to go, ran all 
the way to the Palais de Justice. It was striking twelve 
when he knocked at the door. 

“Enter,” said the same nasal voice. There was no need 
of a second invitation this time, for Jacques Aubry en- 
tered, with a smile on his lips and his cap stuck on one 
side of his head. 

“ What is your name?” asked the tall man in black. 

“ Jacques Aubry,” replied the student. 

“What are you?” 

“A law-student.” 

“ Have you any other occupation ?” 

“T seduce young girls.” 

“Ah! you are the man against whom a complaint was 
laid yesterday — by — by —~” 
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“ By Gervaise Perrette Papinot.” 

“Very good. Sit down over there and wait for your 
turn.” 

Jacques sat down, as he was told, and waited. 

Five or six persons of different age and sex were wait- 
ing also, and, having arrived before him, they passed in 
first. Some came out alone, doubtless those against whom 
no sufficient charges were proved. Others returned accom- 
panied by one or two of the provost’s guards, Jacques 
envied the fortune of these latter, for they were being led 
to the Chatelet, which he so wished to enter. 

At length the name of Jacques Aubry, law-student, was 
called. 

Jacques rose instantly, and hurried into the magistrate’s 
office as cheerfully as if he were going on the most agree- 
able pleasure party. 

There were two men in the office, one of them even 
taller, darker, thinner, and more forbidding than the one 
in the antechamber, which, five minutes before, Jacques 
would have considered an impossibility. This was the 
registrar. The other, short, fat, and round, with a pleas- 
ant smile and altogether jovial expression, was the lieuten- 
ant criminel. Jacques felt so sure of his sympathy that he 
could scarcely refrain from shaking hands with him. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the magistrate, catching the 
student’s eye. 

“Faith, yes, messire,” said Jacques. 

“You look like a jolly good fellow,” said the magistrate. 
«Come, you rascal, take a chair and sit down.” 

Jacques did so, 

“Now,” said the lieutenant criminel, rubbing his hands, 
“let us see the deposition of the plaintiff.” 

The registrar rose, and, thanks to his great height, 
reached over to the other side of the table, where, from a 
mass of documents, he selected the one relating to Jacques 
Aubry. 

“Here it is,” said he, 
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“ Who has laid the complaint ? ” 

«“ Gervaise Perrette Papinot.” 

“That’s the one,” said Jacques, nodding his head; “that’s 
the very one.” 

«A minor,” said the registrar, “nineteen years of age.” 

“Qh! oh!” said Jacques, “a minor!” 

‘So she declares.” 

“Poor Gervaise!” thought Jacques; “she had good 
reason for saying that she was so confused that she 
didn’t know what she was saying. She admitted to me 
that she was twenty-two. Well, put it down as nineteen.” 

“And so, you rascal,” said the lieutenant, “you are 
charged with having seduced a girl under age. Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Jacques, joining in the judge’s 
hilarity. 

“With aggravating circumstances,” added the registrar, 
mingling his strident tones with the jolly laughing of the 
other two. 

“With aggravating circumstances,” laughed the judge. 

“ Diable!” said Jacques, “I should like to know what 
they were.” 

“As the plaintiff withstood for six months all the 
entreaties and seductions of the accused ——” 

“Six months! oh, that’s a mistake,” said Jacques. 

“It is written ‘for six months,’ monsieur,” said the man 
in black, in a way that admitted of no reply. 

“Well, put it down for six months, but really, Gervaise 


must have been confused when she said ——” 
“The aforesaid Jacques Aubry, exasperated by her 
indifference, threatened her sd 





“Oh! oh!” exclaimed Jacques. 

“Oh! oh!” exclaimed the judge. 

“But,” continued the registrar, “the said Gervaise Per- 
rette Papinot resisted him so long and so courageously, 
that the accused begged her forgiveness and professed 
repentance.” 
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“Ah! ah!” said Aubry. 

“Ah! ah!” said the lieutenant. 

“Poor Gervaise!” said Jacques, with a shrug of his 
shoulders; “whatever was she thinking of ?” 

“This repentance being only feigned,” continued the 
registrar, “the plaintiff, in her innocence and candor, was 
deceived by it, and one evening was so imprudent as to 
accept a collation which the accused offered her, when the 
said Jacques Aubry mixed in her glass of water 2 

“Her glass of what?” interrupted Jacques. 

“The plaintiff declaring that she never tastes wine — 
the said Jacques Aubry mixed in her glass an intoxicating 
potion.” 

“Look here! master registrar, what the devil are you 
reading there? ” 

“The plaintiffs deposition.” 

“ Tmpossible ! ” 

“Ts it so written ?”” asked the judge. 

“Tt is so written.” 

“Then continue.” 

“ After all,” thought Jacques, “the guiltier I am, the 
surer I am of being sent to the Chatelet and of finding 
Ascanio. Put down ‘intoxicating potion.’ Go on, master 
registrar.” 

“You admit it, then ? ” asked the judge. 

“JT admit it.” 

“Ah! you jailbird!” exclaimed the judge, rubbing his 
hands and bursting with laughter. 

“So that poor Gervaise, having lost control of her 
senses, finally confessed to her seducer that she loved 
him.” 

“Ah!” said Jacques, 

“Lucky dog! ” said the lieutenant criminel, whose little 
eyes sparkled in his head. 

“But,” cried Jacques, “there’s not a word of truth in 
the whole story.” 

“You deny the charge?” 
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Altogether.” 

“Write,” said the lieutenant, “that the accused declares 
himself not guilty of any of the aforesaid charges.” 

“Stop an instant! stop an instant!” eried the student, 
remembering that if he denied his guilt they wotild not 
send him to prison. 

“Then you do not deny it altogether? ” said the judge. 

“T admit that there is some truth in it, not in the details, 
but in the subject.” 

“Oh, since you confess to the intoxicating draught, you 
may as well confess the rest.” 

“To be sure,” said Jacques, “since I have admitted the 
intoxicating draught, I may as well admit it all, but 
Gervaise a 

“ But that’s not all of it,” said the registrar. 

“What! that’s not all of it?” 

“The results were terrible. The unhappy Gervaise per- 
ceived that she was soon to become a mother.” 

“Ah!” cried Jacques, “this is too much!” 

“You deny the paternity ?” asked the judge. 

“TI deny the paternity and the fact itself.” 

“Write that the accused denies the fact, and order an 
inquiry to be made on the subject.” 

“Stop an instant,” said Aubry, knowing that if Gervaise 
were convicted of falsehood on a single point, her whole 
accusation would fall to the ground. “Did Gervaise 
really say all that you have read, monsieur?” 

“Every word of it.” 

“Well, if she said it, it must be true.” 

“Write that the accused confesses himself guilty of all 
the charges.” 

The registrar wrote it down. 

“ Pardieu!” said Jacques to himself; “if Ascanio got a 
week in the Ch&telet simply for courting Colombe, I, who 
have deceived Gervaise, drugged her and seduced her, will 
surely get three months of prison at the very least. Faith, 
I wish I were sure of my facts. I certainly compliment 
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Gervaise. Peste/ she stood up for herself — Joan of Arc 
was nothing to her.” 

“Then,” said the judge, “you plead guilty to all the 
charges ? ” 

‘‘T do, messire, and more besides if you like. I am avery 
wicked man, M. le lieutenant,criminel, so don’t spare me.” 

“Tmpudent scamp,” said the judge, very much in the 
way a comedy uncle reproves his nephew, “impudent 
scamp! fie upon you!” 

Then he lowered his great round head, with its bloated 
red cheeks, upon his breast, and reflected solemnly. 

After a few moments of meditation he said, shaking his 
forefinger at the registrar: “Write that, whereas Jacques 
Aubry, student, clerk of the Basoche, pleads guilty to the 
charge of having seduced the girl, Gervaise Perrette Papi- 
not, by fine words and false pretences, we condemn the said 
Jacques Aubry to be fined twenty Paris sous, to support 
the child in case it is a boy, and to pay the costs.” 

«And the imprisonment? ” cried Jacques. 

“What imprisonment ? ” 

“Do you mean that I am not to go to prison? ” 

“No.” 

“Not to send me to the Chatelet, like Ascanio? ” 

“Who is Ascanio? ” 

“ He is a pupil of Master Benvenuto Cellini.” 

“What has he done ? ” 

“He seduced a young girl,” 

“ Which young girl ?” 

“Mlle. Colombe d’Estourville, daughter of the provost 
of Paris,” 

“Well?” 

“Well! I say that it is a great injustice, since we com- 
mitted the same crime, to make a distinction in the pun- 
ishment. What! send him to prison, and fine me twenty 
Paris sous! There is no such thing as justice in this 
world ! ” 

“Qn the contrary,” replied the judge, “it is because 
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there is an enlightened justice that this decision is 
reached.” 

“In what way?” 

“In this way, young man: there are different sorts of 
honor; the honor of a noble lady is valued at imprison- 
ment, the honor of a grisette is valued at twenty sous. 
If you wished to get into the Chatelet, you should have 
ruined a duchess, and then you would have had no trouble 
at all.” 

“But this is abominably immoral!” exclaimed the 
student. 

“My young friend,” said the judge, “pay your fine and 
elear out.” 

“T will not pay my fine, neither will I clear out.” 

“Then I shall have to call a couple of archers and send 
you to prison until you do.” 

“That is just what I want.” 

Two guards were summoned. 

“Conduct this fellow to the Grands Carmes.” 

“To the Grands Carmes? ” cried Jacques; “why not to 
the Chatelet ? ” 

“ Because the Chatelet is not a debtors’ prison, my friend, 
it is a royal fortress, and you must have committed some 
distinguished crime to be sent there. The Ch§telet, for- 
sooth ! for the likes of you, my little man; the Ch&telet! 
Wait awhile, you'll get there soon enough!” 

“Wait a moment,” said Aubry, “just a moment.” 

“What is it? ” 

“Tf you are not going to send me to the Chatelet, I will 
pay.” 

“Tf you pay, there’s no more to be said; you may go, 
messieurs les gardes, the young man means to pay.” 

The archers went off, and Jacques took twenty Paris 
sous from his purse and laid them down in a row on the 
judge’s desk. 

“See if it’s correct,” said the lieutenant. 

The registrar rose, bent over in a half-circle above the 
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table where the papers were lying, and with his hands 
resting on the judge’s desk and his body curved like a 
great black rainbow, counted the money. 

“Tt is correct,’ said he. 

“Then clear out, you young scamp,”’ said the judge, “and 
make room for others; the court can waste no more time 
on you.” 

Jacques Aubry saw that there was nothing more to be 
done, so he went away in despair.. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
IN WHICH JACQUES AUBRY ATTAINS EPIC PROPORTIONS. 


“An! par exemple!’’ said the student, as he left the 
Palais de Justice, and walked along the Pont aux Moulins, 
which led almost to the Chitelet, “well, to be sure, I am 
curious to know what Gervaise will say when she hears 
that her honor is valued at twenty Paris sous! She will 
sweat that I have told everything that I know, and she 
will scratch my eyes out. But what do I see over 
there?” 

What he saw was a page, who was in the service of the 
amiable vicomte, to whom he habitually confided his se- 
crets, and whom he considered his dearest of friends. The 
boy was standing with his back to the river-wall, and was 
juggling with some pebbles. 

“Ah! pardiew!” said the student, “this is fortunate. 
My friend, whose name I don’t know, and who seems to 
have friends at court, may be influential enough to have 
me put in prison, Providence sends me his page to tell 
me where I can find him, seeing that I know neither his 
name nor his address.” 

So as to profit by what he considered a special interposi- 
tion of Providence in his favor, Jacques Aubry walked 
towards the page, who, on recognizing him, dropped his 
three pebbles into the same hand, crossed his legs, and 
awaited his coming with that saucy air which charac- 
terizes the corporation to which he had the honor of 
belonging. 

“ Bon jour, master page,’ cried Aubry, as soon as he 
thought himself near enough to be heard. 
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“ Bon jour, seigneur student,” replied the boy ; “ what are 
you doing in this quarter ? ” 

“Faith! If you must know it, I was looking for some- 
thing which I believe I have just found, now that I see 
you, — the address of my excellent friend, the comte — 
the baron — the vicomte — your master.” 

“Do you desire to see him? ” 

“Immediately, if it is possible.” 

“Then your wish will be granted, for he has gone in to 
see the provost.” 

“« At the Chatelet ? ” 

“Yes, and he will be out soon.” 

: “He is lucky to get into the Chatelet whenever he likes, 
but perhaps he is very intimate with Messire Robert 
d’Estourville, my friend the vicomte — the comte— the 
baron ——” 

“The vicomte - 

“The vicomte of what?” said Aubry, determined to 
profit by this opportunity of learning his friend’s name. 

“The Vicomte de Mar——” 

“Ah!” cried the student, seeing the man he was waiting 
for appear at the door, and not giving the page time to finish. 

“Ah, my dear vicomte! Here you are at last. I was 
looking and waiting for you.” 

“Good morning,” said Marmagne, who was evidently 
provoked at the meeting, “good morning, my good fellow; 
I should like to talk with you, but, unfortunately, I am in 
a great hurry, so adieu.” 

“Stop an instant,” cried Jacques, seizing his com- 
panion’s arm, “just an instant; you can’t go off and leave 
me like this, diable! I have a great favor to ask of you.” 

“You?” 

“Yes, I; and heaven’s law is, you know, that friends 
should help one another.” 

“Friends ? ” 

“ Certainly, are you not my friend? What constitutes 
friendship? Confidence. Now, I have the greatest con- 
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fidence in you. I talk to you about all my own affairs, 
and other people’s too.” 

“ Have you ever had cause to repent of it? ” 

“Never, so far as you are concerned; but it is not so 
with other folks. There is one man in Paris that I am on 
the lookout for, and, with God’s help, I will come across 
him some day.” 

“ My dear fellow,” said Marmagne, who strongly suspected 
who that man was, “T told you what a hurry I was in.” 

“But stop a minute, for I tell you that you can do mea 
great service.” 

“ Well, be quick about it.” 

“You stand well at court, do you not?” 

“So my friends say.” 

“You have some influence, perhaps ? ” 

‘My enemies may think so.” 

“Very well! Now, my dear comte, my dear baron ——?” 

“ Vicomte.” 

“ Get me into the Chatelet.” 

“In what capacity ?” 

“That of a prisoner.” 

“A prisoner! That is a strange ambition, ma for!” 

“Perhaps; but it is mine.” 

“And what reason have you for wishing to get into 
the Chatelet ?” said Marmagne, who suspected that the 
student’s request hid some new secret which might be 
to his advantage to know. 

“T would not mention it to any one but you,” replied 
Jacques, “for I have learned to my cost, or rather, to poor 
Ascanio’s, that I must hold my tongue. But with you, it 
is quite different. I have no secrets from you.” 

“Then tell me, quickly.” 

“ Will you have me put in the Chatelet if I do?” 

“ Yes, immediately.” 

“Well, my friend, just fancy that I was foolish enough 
to tell others besides yourself that I had seen a charming 
young girl in the head of the statue of Mars.” 
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“Well! and afterwards? ” 

“The scatter-brained idiots! What did they do but 
spread the story, so that at last it came to the provost’s 
ears, and as he had lost his daughter some days previously, 
he suspected that she had chosen this retreat. He informed 
d’Orbec and the Duchesse d’Etampes, and they all came 
to make a domiciliary visit at the Grand Nesle, while Ben- 
venuto was off at Fontainebleau. They carried away 
Colombe and put Ascanio in prison.” 

“Bah!” 

“Tt is the truth I am telling you, my dear friend. And 
who was the leader in all this? A certain Vicomte de 
Marmagne.” 

“But,” interrupted the vicomte, who was far from 
satisfied with this constant repetition of his name, “you 
haven’t yet told me why you are so desirous of being 
committed to the Chitelet.” 

“Can’t you understand ? ” 

“No.” 

“They have arrested Ascanio.” 

“Yes,” 

“ And have taken him to the Ch&telet.’ 

“Well?” 

“But they don’t know, no one knows, but Benvenuto, 
myself, and the Duchesse d’Etampes, that Ascanio has in 
his possession a certain letter, which contains a secret that 
may ruin the duchess. Now do you understand ? ” 

“ Yes, I begin to comprehend. But you must help me, 
my dear friend.” 

“You understand, vicomte,” continued Aubry, putting 
on an aristocratic air, “I wish to get into the Chatelet, 
find my way to Ascanio’s cell, take his letter, or learn his 
secret, escape from the prison, go to Benvenuto, and with 
him decide on some plan for the triumph of love and 
virtue, and the confusion of Marmagne, d’Orbec, the 
provost, the duchess, and the whole clique.” 

“Tt is a very ingenious plan,” said Marmagne, “Thanks 
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for your confidence, my dear friend; you shall never regret 
it.” 

“Then you promise to help me? ” 

“To help you do what? ” 

“To help me get into the Chatelet, as 1 told you.” 

“You may count on me.” 

“Tmmediately ? ” 

“ Wait for me here.” 

“ Where I am?” 

“In the same place.” 

“And you are going ——” 

“To get an order to have you arrested.” 

«Ah! my good friend, my dear baron, my dear comte. 
But give me your name and address, in the event of my 
needing you.” 

“Tt is useless; I will be back directly.” 

“Yes, hurry back; and if on your way you mfeet that 
cursed Marmagne, tell him ——” 

“What?” 

“That I have taken an oath that he shall die by my 
hand.” 

‘‘ Adieu,” said the vicomte. “Adieu, and wait for me 
here.” 

“ Au revoir,’ said Aubry. “I will wait. ° Ah! you are 
a true friend, one to be trusted; and I would like to 
know —— ” 

“ Adieu, seigneur student,” said the page, who had 
stood aside while they were ceieryrens and was starting 
to follow his master. 

“Adieu, my pretty page,” said Aubry: “but before you 
go, do me a favor.” 

“What is it?” 

“Who is the noble lord whom you have the honor to 
serve ?” 

“The one you have been talking with for the last quarter 
of an hour? ” 

6 Yes,” 
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“That you called your friend?” 

“Yes,” 

«“ And you don’t know his name?” 

“No.” 

“Why, he is ——” 

“A well-known seigneur, is he not? ” 

“ Of course he is.” 

“ And influential ? ” 

“ After the king and the Duchesse d’Etampes, he can do 
what he pleases,” 

“Ah! and you tell me his name is ——” 

“The Vicomte de— but see, he is looking back and 
calling me to come. Pardon me ——” 

“The Vicomte de ——’”’ 

“The Vicomte de Marmagne.” 

‘“Marmagne!” cried Aubry. “The Vicomte de Mar- 
magne! That young nobleman is the Vicomte de Mar- 
magne!” 

“ He is.” 

‘‘Marmagne! the friend of the provost, and d’Orbec, 
and Madame d’Etampes? ” 

“The very same.” 

“The enemy of Benvenuto Cellini ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Ah!” cried Aubry, seeing the whole past as in a 
blaze of light. “Ah! I understand it now. Ah, Mar- 
magne! ” 

As the student was without arms, he seized, as quick as 
thought, the short sword of the page, which he drew from 
its sheath, and rushed after Marmagne, shouting, “ Halt!” 

Hearing him cry out, Marmagne turned and saw Aubry 
running after him, sword in hand. He knew that he was 
discovered, and that he must either fly or stand his ground. 
Now, Marmagne was not brave enough to stand his ground, 
neither was he sufficiently cowardly to run away, so he 
chose an intermediate course, and darted into a house 
whose door was standing open, hoping to close it after him. 
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Unluckily for him, the door was held back to the wall by 
a chain, which he could not unfasten; therefore Jacques 
Aubry, who was but a short distance behind him, reached 
the courtyard before he had time to get to the staircase. 

“Ah, Marmagne! you damned vicomte! you infernal 
spy! stealer of secrets! It is you, is it? I have got 
you at last! On guard, wretch; on guard!” 

“Monsieur,” replied Marmagne, attempting to play 
the grand seigneur, “do you suppose that the Vi- 
comte de Marmagne would deign to cross swords with 
Jacques Aubry, the student?” 

“If the Vicomte de Marmagne will not honor Jacques 
Aubry by crossing swords with him, the student Jacques 
Aubry will have the honor of sticking the vicomte through 
the body.” 

And to leave no doubt in the vicomte’s mind, Jacques 
Aubry placed the point of his sword against Marmagne’s 
breast, and piercing his doublet, let him feel the cold 
steel. 

“Murder!” cried Marmagne. “Help! Help! Mur- 
der!” 

“Oh! call as loud as you can,” said Jacques. “ You 
will have stopped screaming before any one comes. The 
best thing for you to do, vicomte, is to defend yéurself. 
On guard, vicomte, on guard!” 

“Well, if you will have it, you shall,” said Marmagne. 
“Wait a bit and you will see.” 

As we have seen, Marmagne was not naturally brave; 
but like all other noblemen of that chivalrous time, he had 
received the education of a soldier, and was considered a 
clever swordsman. ‘True, it was said that Marmagne gave 
himself this reputation to avoid unpleasant encounters. 
But none the less true was it, that seeing himself hard 
pressed by Jacques, he drew his sword and put himself on 
guard according to the strictest rules of the art. 

But if Marmagne’s ability was recognized among the 
nobles at court, Jacques Aubry’s was uncontested among 
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the students of the university, and the clerks of the Ba- 
soche. Thus, from the moment when they first crossed 
swords, each one saw that he had a formidable adversary. 
But Marmagne had this great advantage: the page’s sword, 
which Aubry had taken, was six inches shorter than his 
own. This made no great difference when on the defence, 
but was a serious disadvantage in the attack. Besides 
being six inches taller than the student, and armed with 
a sword half a foot longer, Marmagne had but to present 
the point of his weapon to the student’s face to keep him 
at a distance; while Jacques attacked and feinted to no 
purpose. Marmagne could get out of reach simply by 
drawing his right leg back against his left, without retreat- 
ing a step, Consequently, in spite of all his agility, Jacques 
had been touched two or three times by the long sword of 
his adversary, while all of his blows cut nothing but the 
air. 

Aubry saw that he was lost if he continued to play this 
game, so, to deceive his enemy as to his new plan of attack, 
he continued to thrust and parry as usual, but gaining 
ground imperceptibly an inch at a time; then, believing 
himself sufficiently near, he pretended to be caught off his 
guard. Marmagne, seeing it, made a thrust, but Aubry 
was ready to receive it. He parried, and profiting by his 
adversary’s sword being two inches above his head, darted 
under it, leaped upon him, and struck him so rapidly and 
so vigorously that the page’s little sword disappeared up 
to the hilt in the vicomte’s breast. 

Marmagne gave one of those piercing cries which indi- 
cate a severe wound, dropped his sword, turned ‘pale, and 
fell on his back. 

Just then, some of the patrol came running up. They 
had heard Marmagne’s shrieks and the page’s cries for 
help, and, seeing the crowd that had gathered before the 
doorway, rushed in and arrested Aubry, who still held the 
bloody sword in his hand. 

Aubry at first attempted to resist, but, as the chief of 
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the patrol called out “ Disarm that fellow and take him to 
the Chatelet,” he surrendered his sword, and followed 
the guards to the prison he had been so anxious to 
enter, admiring the ways of Providence, whose mercy had 
granted him the two things he most wished for — to wreak 
vengeance on Marmagne and to get nearer to Ascanio. 

This time he experienced no difficulty in being received 
into the royal fortress; but as, at the present moment, it 
was somewhat crowded with guests, there was a lengthy 
discussion between the jailer and the inspector of the 
prison as to where the newcomer was to be lodged. At 
last these two distinguished personages seemed to come to 
an agreement, and motioning to Jacques to follow him, the 
jailer went down thirty-two steps, opened a door, pushed 
the student into a very dark dungeon, and shut the door 
on him. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


SHOWING HOW HARD IT IS FOR AN HONEST MAN TO GET 
OUT OF PRISON. 


THe student stood for an instant dazed by his rapid 
passage from light to darkness. Where could he be? He 
had no notion. Was he near or far from Ascanio? He 
knew not. In the corridor along which he came he had 
only perceived two other doors besides the one that was 
opened for him; but his first object was accomplished : 
he was under the same roof as his friend. However, as he 
could not remain forever in that one place, and, as at the 
other end of the cell, some fifteen feet away, he saw a 
faint light glimmering through an air-hole, he cautiously 
attempted to feel his way towards it; but, at the second 
step he took, the floor seemed to give way under him, and 
he slid down three or four steps so rapidly, that he cer- 
tainly would have broken his head against the wall, had he 
not caught his feet in some obstacle which threw him to 
one side. In consequence, he escaped with only a few 
bruises. The obstacle which had involuntarily saved him 
uttered a deep groan. 

“ Pardon me,” said Jacques, rising up and politely doff- 
ing his cap. “I seem to have trodden on some one, or 
something, which I never would have been rude enough to 
do, had I seen clearly.” 

“You have trodden,” said a voice, “upon what for sixty 
years was a man, but will soon be a corpse for all eternity.” 

“Then,” said Jacques, “I regret all the more having 
disturbed you at a time when, like all good Christians, you 
were busy settling your accounts with God.” 
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“ My accounts are all settled, master scholar. Being a 
man, I have sinned, but I have suffered like a martyr, and 
I hope that when God weighs my sins and my sorrows, the 
sorrows will overbalance the sins.” 

“So be it,” said Aubry; “1 hope so with all my heart. 
But, if it does not tire you too much, my dear companion, 
— I say my dear, because I hope you bear me no ill-will on 
account of the little accident to which I am indebted for 
the pleasure of your acquaintance, — if it does not tire you 
too much, pray tell me how did you know that I was a 
scholar ? ” 

“T knew it by your dress, especially by the inkhorn that 
hangs at your belt, just where a nobleman carries his dagger.” 

“You knew it by my dress and my inkhorn? Ah! come 
now, my dear companion, did you not tell me that you 
were at the point of death? ” 

“T hope that I have arrived at the end of all my 
troubles; yes, I hope to sleep today on earth, and to 
waken to-morrow in heaven.” 

“Y will not oppose you in any way,” replied Jacques, 
“but will merely remark that folks in your situation do 
not usually amuse themselves by joking.” 

“ And who says that I am joking?” said the dying man, 
sighing deeply. 

“What! You tell me that you knew me by my dress 
and the inkhorn at my belt, while, stare as hard as I can, I 
cannot even see my two hands? ” 

“ That is quite possible; but, after you have been fifteen 
years in a dungeon, as I have been, you will see in the 
dark as well as you ever saw in the daylight.” 

“ May the devil tear my eyes out before I serve such an 
apprenticeship! Fifteen years, you say, you have been in 
prison — fifteen years? ” 

“Fifteen or sixteen, more or less. I have long ceased to 
count the days or measure time.” 

“But, then, you must have committed some abominable 
crime to be so cruelly punished.” 
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“Tam innocent,” said the prisoner. 

“Innocent!” exclaimed Jacques, in terror. “Ah, my 
dear companion! I have just reminded you that this is no 
time for joking.” 

“ And I told you that I was not joking.” 

“But this is still less a time to lie. A joke is simply a 
diversion which offends neither heaven nor earth, while 
a lie is a deadly sin which puts the soul in jeopardy.” 

“T have never lied.” 

“You are innocent, and yet you have been left for 
fifteen years in prison?” 

“ More or less, as I told you.” 

“Horrors!” said Jacques, “and I who am innocent 
also!” 

“Then may God protect you!” said the dying man. 

“ Why must God protect me?” 

“ Because the guilty may hope to be pardoned, the 
innocent, never.” 

“ Your observation is full of wisdom, my friend, but it is 
not very consoling.” 

“T am telling you the truth.” 

“But come,” said Jacques, “you must have some little 
sin on your conscience. Between ourselves, tell me all 
about it.” 

And Jacques, who was just beginning to distinguish 
objects in the dark, picked up a stool, which he placed in a 
corner of the cell, near the dying man’s bed; there he 
established himself as comfortably as possible, in a sort of 
improvised armchair, 

“ Ah, ah! you are silent, my friend; you have no confi- 
dence in me. Ah, well! I can understand that; fifteen 
years in prison have made you suspicious. Well, then, I 
am named Jacques Aubry. I am twenty-two years old, and 
a student, as you say you have seen. For certain reasons, 
which concern no one but myself, I got myself committed 
to the Chatelet, where I have been for about ten minutes, 
and have had the honor of making your acquaintance. 
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There is the whole story of my life; and now that you 
know me as well as I know myself, it is your turn to 
speak, my dear companion, and mine to listen.” 

“JT am Etienne Raymond,” said the prisoner. 

“Etienne Raymond,” said the student; “I never heard 
that name.” 

“That is because, firstly, you were but a child when it 
pleased God to have me disappear from the face of the 
globe; secondly, because I was of so little consequence 
and made so little noise in the world that no one noticed 
my absence.” 

“But what did youdo? What were you?” 

“TY was the confidential agent of the Constable de Bour- 
bon.” 

“Oh, ho! and you betrayed the state, like he did? I 
am no longer astonished.” 

“No; but I refused to betray my master. That was 
all.” 

“Tell me about it. How did it all happen?” 

“J was staying in Paris in the constable’s hotel, while he 
was living in his chateau of Bourbon l’Archambaut. One 
day the captain of his guard came to me bringing a letter 
from monseigneur, who ordered me to deliver immediately 
to the messenger a little sealed package, which I should 
find in the duke’s bedchamber, at the bottom of a little 
wardrobe which stood at the head of his bed. I led the 
captain into the bedroom, opened the wardrobe, found 
the package in the place indicated, and gave it to the mes- 
senger, who started off instantly. An hour afterwards, 
some soldiers, in charge of an officer, came from the Louvre, 
and ordered me to unlock the duke’s bedchamber for them, 
and to open a wardrobe at the head of his bed. I obeyed 
them, but their search was useless. What they were look- 
ing for was the package that the duke’s messenger had 
just carried away.” 

“ Diable!”’ cried Aubry, who was beginning to be deeply 
_interested in the story of his companion in misfortune. 
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“The officer uttered terrible threats, to which I made 
no answer, except to say that I knew nothing of what 
he demanded; for, if I had told him about giving the 
package to the duke’s messenger, they would have ridden 
after him, and caught him.” 

“ Peste!” said Jacques Aubry, “you were clever, and 
acted like a good and loyal servant.” 

“Then the officer gave me in charge of two guards, and, 
accompanied by the other two, returned to the Louvre. 
He came back in about half an hour, with an order to take 
me to the chateau of Pierre-en-Scise, at Lyons; they put 
my feet in irons, tied my hands, and threw me into a car- 
riage, placing a soldier on each side of me. Five days 
afterwards I was shut up in a prison, which, I must admit, 
was far from being as dark and as rigorous as this; but 
what does it matter? a prison is a prison, and I have got 
used to this one, as I did to the others.” 

“Hum!” said Jacques Aubry, “ that proves that you are 
a philosopher.” 

“Three days and three nights went on in this way, but 
on the fourth night I was awakened by a slight sound. I 
opened my eyes, and saw my door turning on its hinges; 
a veiled lady entered, accompanied by the jailer. He 
placed a lamp on the table, and, on a sign from my noc- 
turnal visitor, went humbly away. The lady then ap- 
proached my bed, and lifted her veil. I cried out.” 

“Who was it?” asked Aubry, coming closer to the 
narrator. 

“Tt was Louise de Savoie herself, the Duchesse d’An- 
gouléme, the regent of France, the king’s mother.” 

“Ah! ah! and what did she want from a poor devil 
like you?” 

“She wanted the sealed package that I had given to the 
duke’s messenger, and which contained the love-letters that 
the imprudent princess had written to the man she was 
now persecuting.” ‘ 

“ Tiens, tiens, tiens !” murmured Jacques Aubry, between 
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his teeth, “here is a story which is devilish like the 
history of the Duchesse d’Etampes and Ascanio.” 

“ Alas! all stories of love-sick princesses are about the 
same,” said the prisoner, whose hearing seemed to be as 
acute as his eyesight, “ but woe to the obscure people who 
get entangled in their affairs.” 

“Stop an instant, prophet of misfortune. What the 
devil is that you say? I, too, am entangled in the snares 
of a foolish, amorous princess.” 

“Well, if that is the case, say farewell to the sunlight, 
farewell to life.” 

“Go to the devil with your hideous predictions! Does 
all that concern me? I am not the one she loves; ’tis 
Ascanio.” 

“Was I the beloved one?” replied the prisoner, “I, 
whose very existence was unknown until then? No, but 
I found myself between a barren love and a fertile ven- 
geance, and was crushed between them.” 

“By Mahomet’s belly!” cried Aubry, “you are not 
enlivening, my good man! But tell me something more 
about the princess, for your story interests me all the 
more because it terrifies me.” 

“Well, as I told you, it was the package of letters that 
she wanted. In exchange for them she promised me 
honors, dignities, and titles; to have those letters again 
she would have extorted another four hundred thousand 
crowns from some other Semblangay, were he also obliged 
to pay for his complaisance on the scaffold. 

“JT told her that I neither had the letters nor knew 
anything about them; that I had no idea what she was 
talking about. Then her munificent bribes were succeeded 
by threats; but I was no more to be intimidated than 
seduced, for I had told the truth: I had given the letters 
to the messenger who came from my noble master. 

“She went away in a furious rage, and for a year I 
heard nothing more about it. At the end of that time she 
returned, and the same scene was repeated. 
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“Tt was now my turn for prayers and supplications. I 
besought her in the name of my wife and my children to 
let me go free; but it was useless. I must give up the 
letters or die in prison. 

“One day I discovered a file in my bread. My noble 
master had thought of me; a fugitive and an exile, he 
could not deliver me by entreaty or force, but he sent one 
of his servants into France, who persuaded the jailer to 
give me the file and tell me whence it came. 

“T filed through one of the bars of my window. I made 
a rope with my sheets, and lowered myself by it, but 
when I reached* its end I vainly sought for the ground 
with my feet. Calling on God, I let myself drop, and 
broke my leg in falling; the night patrol found me lying 
there unconscious. 

“T was then transported to the chateau of Chalons-sur- 
Sadne, where I remained about two years, at the end of 
which time my persecutress came again to my prison. It 
was still the letters, always the letters, that she insisted 
upon having. This time she was accompanied by the 
torturer, and I was put to the question, which was a 
useless cruelty, for she gained no information, — she could 
gain none, for I knew nothing, except that I had delivered 
the package to the duke’s messenger. 

“One day, at the bottom of my water-jug, I found a bag 
of gold; it was from my noble master, who had once more 
remembered his poor servant, 

“TI bribed a turnkey, or rather, the wretched scoundrel 
pretended that he was bribed. At midnight he came and 
opened my prison door, and I went out. 

“T followed him along the corridors. Already I felt 
the fresh air of the living, already I believed myself free, 
when soldiers rushed upon us and bound us both, My 
guide had pretended to be touched by my entreaties, so as 
to get possession of the gold he had seen in my hands; 
then he had denounced me to gain the reward promised to 
informers. They brought me here to the Chatelet, and 
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here in this cell, for the last time, Louise de Savoie 
appeared tome. She was followed by the headsman. 

‘The prospect of death could do no more than threats, 
promises, and tortures had done. They tied my hands; 
a rope was passed through a ring, and then put around 
my neck. I always made the same answer, adding that 
my enemy would accomplish my dearest wish by killing 
me, for I was driven to despair by this life of captivity. 
It was no doubt this that stopped her, for she went away, 
and the headsman followed her. 

‘Since then I have seen her no more. What has 
become of my noble master, what of the cruel duchess, 
I know not; for since then — fifteen years, perhaps —I 
have never exchanged a single word with a human 
being.” 

“They are both dead,” said Aubry. 

“Both dead! My noble duke dead! Why, he would be 
a young man still, not more than fifty-two. How did he 
die?” 

“He was killed at the siege of Rome, and probably —” 
Jacques was going to add, “by a friend of mine,” but he 
refrained, fearing to create a coldness between himself and 
the old man. Jacques was learning to be prudent. 

“ Probably —” said the prisoner. 

“By a goldsmith, named Benvenuto Cellini.” 

“Twenty years ago I would have cursed him for a 
murderer; to-day I bless him from the bottom of my heart. 
And have they given my noble lord a monument such as 
ke deserved ? ” 

“J should think so. They built him a tomb in the 
Cathedral of Gaeta, on which they put an epitaph, saying 
that in comparison with him who sleeps there, Alexander 
the Great was a knave and Cesar was a fool.” 

“And the other one?” 

“ What other one? ” 

“The woman who persecuted me?” 

“Dead also; nine years ago.” 
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“Yes,I know! One night, here in prison, I beheld a 
shadow kneeling and praying. I cried aloud, and the 
shadow vanished. It was she, who came to beg my for- 
giveness.” 

“Then you believe that when she was dying she 
repented ? ” 

“T hope so, for the welfare of her soul.” 

“But if that were so, they should have set you at 
liberty.” 

“She may have ordered it, but I was of so little con- 
sequence that in the excitement of so great a calamity 
I must have been forgotten.” 

“And, now that you are about to die, do you likewise 
pardon her?” 

“Raise me up, young man, so that I may pray for both 
of them.” 

And the dying man, sustained by Jacques, mingled in 
the same prayer the names of his protector and the woman 
who had persecuted him; he who had constantly remem- 
bered him with affection, and she who had persistently 
pursued him with her hatred; the constable and the 
regent. The prisoner had spoken truly: Jacques Aubry’s 
eyes were becoming accustomed to the darkness, and he 
could distinguish the features of the dying man. He was 
a handsome old man, emaciated by suffering, bald, and 
with a white beard: such a head as Domenichino dreamed 
of while painting his Communion of Saint Jerome. When 
he had finished his prayer, he gave a deep sigh, and fell 
backwards, — he had fainted. 

Jacques Aubry believed that he wasdead. However, he 
ran for the water-jug. and, taking some water in the hollow 
of his hand, sprinkled it on the face of the dying man, who 
recovered Consciousness once more. 

“You have done well to revive me, young man, and this 
shall be your reward.” 

“What is it?” 

“ A dagger.” 
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“ A dagger! And how did you come to possess such a 
weapon ? ” 

“Wait, and I will tell you. One day, when the turnkey 
brought me my bread and water, he put down his lantern on 
the stool, which happened to stand close to the wall. Inthe 
wall there was a projecting stone, on which I saw some letters 
scratched with a knife. I had no time to read them, but I 
took up some earth with my hands, and wetting it, I made 
it into a kind of a paste, with which I took the impression 
of these letters, which read, Udtor. 

“ What was the signification of this word ‘ Avenger’? 
I returned to the stone and tried to shake it. It moved a 
little, like a tooth which is loose in its socket. By dint of 
patience and by repeated efforts, I succeeded at length in 
tearing it from the wall. I plunged my hand into the hol- 
low it left, and there I found this dagger. 

“Then the almost extinct longing for liberty returned to 
me, and I resolved to dig with this dagger a passageway 
into some neighboring cell, and, once there, to contrive, 
with the aid of whoever was its occupant, some plan of 
escape. Besides, even should I fail in this, to dig in the 
ground, to cut through the wall, was an occupation; and 
when you have been, like me, twenty years in a dungeon, 
young man, you will find out what a terrible enemy is time.” 

Aubry shuddered from head to foot. “ And did you put 
your plan into execution ?” he asked. 

“Yes; and more easily than I had supposed. After 
being here twelve or fifteen years, they have ceased to think 
that I might attempt to escape; perhaps they have even 
forgotten whol am. They keep me here just as they keep 
the chain that hangs from yonder ring. The constable and 
the regent are both dead, and who else remembered me? 
Who, even here, would recognize the name of Etienne Ray- 
mond? No one.” 

Aubry felt a cold perspiration start from his forehead 
at the thought of the utter oblivion into which this exist- 
ence had fallen. 
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“Well? ” said he, — “ well? ” 

“ Well,” said the old man, “ for more than a year I have 
been digging, and I have succeeded in making a hole under 
the wall, through which a man can pass.” 

“ And what became of the earth that you took out of the 
hole ? ” 

“T spread it out on the floor of my cell, and trampled it 
into the rest of the earth.” 

“ And where is the hole?” 

“Under my bed. For fifteen years no one has ever 
sought to change its place. The jailer never comes here 
but onceaday. After he has gone, the doors closed, and the 
sound of footsteps heard no longer, I drag away my bed 
and get to work. Then, before the hour for his next visit, 
I move the bed back to its place and lie down on it. 

“ But day before yesterday I lay down on it to rise no 
more. My strength was exhausted; today is the end of 
my life. You are welcome, young man; you will help me 
to die, and I will make you my heir.” 

“Your heir?” said Aubry, in astonishment. 

“Certainly; I will leave you this dagger. You smile. 
What inheritance could be more precious to a prisoner? 
This dagger may perhaps mean freedom.” 

“You are right,” said Aubry, “and I thank you grate- 
fully. But this hole that you have dug, where does it 
lead ? ” 

“] had not yet reached the other side, but I must have 
been very near it, for yesterday I could hear the sound of 
voices in the neighboring cell.” 

“ Diable!” said Aubry, “and you believe ——” 

“T believe that with a few hours’ work you can finish 
what I have begun.” 

“Thanks,” said Aubry, “thanks,” 

“ And now send for a priest,” said the dying man. “I 
desire greatly to see a priest.” 

“Wait, father, wait! They will never refuse such a 
request from a dying man!” 
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Aubry ran to the door, this time without stumbling, for 
his eyes were getting accustomed to the obscurity, and 
pounded and kicked with hands and feet. 

A turnkey came down. 

« What do you mean by making such an uproar?” he de 
manded. “ What do you want?” 

“The old man in here with me is dying and wants to 
see a priest; you will not refuse him ? ” 

“ Hum! ” growled the turnkey, “I don’t see why all these 
fellows should want priests. All right; we’ll send him one.” 
And in ten minutes a priest appeared, bringing the holy 
viaticum, and preceded by two sacristans, one of whom 
carried the crucifix, and the other the bell. 

It was a solemn spectacle, the confession of this martyr 
who had nought to reveal but the crimes of others, and who 
wished rather to pray for his enemies than to ask forgive- 
ness for himself. Although Jacques Aubry was not easily 
impressed, he fell on his knees and repeated the prayers 
of his childhood, which he supposed he had forgotten. 
When the prisoner had finished his confession, it was the 
priest who bowed before him to ask for his blessing. 

The old man smiled as radiantly as one of the elect, 
extended one hand over the head of the priest and the 
other towards Aubry, sighed, and fell back dead. 

That sigh was his last. 

The priest went away as he had come, accompanied by 
the two choir-boys, — and the cell, which for an instant 
had been illuminated by the flickering light of the tapers, 
returned to its former obscurity. 

Jacques Aubry was left alone with the dead. 

It was a dismal companionship, especially depressing in 
the reflections that it awakened. This man, who was 
stretched out lifeless before him, had entered prison inno- 
cent, and, after remaining there twenty years, had only 
left it when Death, the great liberator, had come to his 
release. 

The joyous student scarcely recognized himself. For 
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the first time in his life he found himself face to face with 
stern reality; for the first time he sounded the bewilder- 
ing vicissitudes of life, and the tranquil depths of death. 

He then began to take some thought of his own position. 
He saw himself, innocent as this man had been, involved 
like him in the consequences of one of those royal passions 
which crush, and consume, and annihilate an existence. 
Ascanio and he might both disappear, as Etienne Raymond 
had done. Who would ever remember them? Gervaise 
perhaps; Benvenuto certainly. But the former could do 
nothing but weep, while the latter, by demanding so ear- 
nestly the letter in Ascanio’s possession, had avowed his 
own helplessness. 

And for his one chance of safety, his only hope, there 
remained to him the inheritance of the dead man, an old 
dagger which had failed to help its two former owners. 

Jacques Aubry had concealed the dagger in his breast; 
he convulsively closed his hand on the hilt to be sure that 
it was still there. 

At that moment the door was opened. They came to 
carry off the body. 

“ How soon will you bring me my dinner?” asked Jacques 
Aubry. “Iam hungry.” 

“ In two hours,” replied the jailer. 

And then the student was left alone in his cell. 
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Ausry spent these two hours sitting on his stool, with- 
out even moving, his active mind keeping his body quiet. 
At the appointed time the turnkey came down again to 
renew the water and change the bread. This was what 
they called dinner at the Chatelet. 

Jacques thought of what the dying man had said, that 
the door of his cell was only opened once in every twenty- 
four hours. Yet he remained for a long time seated in the 
same place, fearing that the events of the day might have 
changed the usual routine of the prison. 

He soon perceived, thanks to his air-hole, that night was 
coming on. The past day had been a memorable one for 
him, In the morning, the examination by the judge; at 
noon, the duel with Marmagne; at three o’clock, the 
death of the prisoner, and now his first attempt at evasion. 

A man does not count many such days in a lifetime. 

Jacques Aubry rose at last and went quietly towards 
the door, to listen if any one were coming; then, lest his 
doublet should show marks of earth, he took off that 
article of costume, pulled away the bed, and found the 
opening of which his companion had told him. 

He glided like a snake into this narrow passageway, 
which descended for about eight feet, and then, after going 
under the wall, ascended on the other side. 

At the first blow of his dagger, Jacques perceived by 
the sound that he would soon accomplish his purpose, 
which was to cut an outlet into some place or other. 
Where would it be? Only a sorcerer could have told. 
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He continued to work assiduously, but as noiselessly as 
possible. From time to time he would come out of his 
hole, as a miner does, to strew the loose earth over the 
floor of his cell, else it would have choked up his passage- 
way; then he would crawl back and get to work again. 

While Aubry was working, Ascanio thought sadly of 
Colombe. He, also, as we know, had been taken to the 
Chatelet, and, like Aubry, had been thrown into a dun- 
geon. But, whether by accident, or by the suggestion of 
the duchess, his cell was rather less bare, and therefore a 
little more habitable than the students. 

But what mattered a little more or less comfort to 
Ascanio? His dungeon was still a dungeon, his captivity 
was a separation. He missed Colombe, who was more to 
him than daylight, liberty, or life itself. Were Colombe 
but with him, the cell would have become an enchanted 
palace. 

The last few days of the poor boy’s life had been so 
happy. Thinking of his beloved all day, and spending 
the nights near her, he had never dreamed that such 
happiness might cease to be. 

If sometimes, in the midst of such felicity, the iron 
grasp of doubt had clutched his heart, he had promptly 
discarded all anxiety as to the future, in order to lose none 
of the delights of the present. 

And now he was alone in a dungeon, far from Colombe, 
who was, perhaps, also a prisoner in some convent, from 
which she might never hope to escape, save by passing 
through the chapel where she was awaited by the husband 
they were forcing her to accept. 

Two formidable enemies stood guard at the prison doors 
of these poor children: Madame d’Etampe’s love at that 
of Ascanio; Comte d’Orbec’s ambition at that of Colombe. 

Left alone in his dungeon, Ascanio became very gloomy 
and dispirited. His was one of those tender natures which 
need the support of a stronger one. He was like one of 
those delicate and graceful flowers which bend before the 
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least, storm, and only straighten up again in the vivifying 
rays of the sun. 

Had Benvenuto been thrown into prison, his first care 
would have been to examine the doors, tap on the walls, 
and stamp on the floors, to assure himself if any of them 
would offer to his quick and combative mind a means of 
escape. <Ascanio, however, sat down on his bed, let his 
head fall upon his breast, and murmured the name of 
Colombe. That it was possible to escape from a cell pro- 
tected by triple bars of iron and with walls six feet thick, 
was an idea that never occurred to him. 

His dungeon was, as we said, less bare and more habit- 
able than that of Jacques. There was in it a bed, a 
table, two chairs, and an old straw mat; besides which, on 
a projecting stone, built there for such a purpose, a lamp 
was burning. It was, no doubt, a cell reserved for dis- 
tinguished prisoners. 

There was also a great improvement in the matter of 
food. Instead of the bread and water which they brought 
once a day to our friend the student, Ascanio enjoyed two 
meals daily, an advantage that was rather overbalanced 
by the necessity of seeing his jailer twice a day. To the 
credit of the philanthropic administration of the Chatelet, 
let it be said that these repasts were not altogether 
execrable. 

Ascanio paid very little attention to such details: his 
organization was one of those delicate, almost feminine 
ones that seem to live on perfume and dewdrops. Always 
plunged in thought, he would eat a bit of bread, sip a few 
drops of wine, thinking all the while of Colombe, whom he 
loved, and Benvenuto, in whom he trusted. 

In fact, until now, Ascanio had troubled himself very 
little with any of the cares or details of life. Benvenuto 
had lived for both, and Ascanio contented himself with 
dreaming of art and loving Colombe. He was like the 
fruit which grows upon some vigorous tree, from which it 
receives all its life. And even as dangerous as his situa- 
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tion was at present, could he but have seen Cellini at the 
moment of his arrest, could he but have pressed his hand 
and heard him say, “Fear nothing, Ascanio, I will watch 
over you and Colombe,” so great confidence had he in the 
master, that he could have waited contentedly in prison 
until such time as the doors would be thrown open; for 
surely they would be opened to him, in spite of their bolts 
and bars. But he had not seen Benvenuto, who, perhaps, 
did not know that his cherished pupil, the child of his 
Stephana, was a prisoner. It would take a whole day to 
get the news to him at Fontainebleau, even supposing that 
any one had taken the trouble to do so; and another day 
to return to Paris. In those two days the lovers’ enemies 
might get a long way ahead of their protector. Thus, As- 
canio passed the whole night after his arrest without 
sleep, sometimes pacing up and down in his cell, some- 
times sitting down, and then, again, throwing himself on 
his bed, on which, as an especial mark of favor, showing 
that the prisoner was to be taken care of, white sheets had 
been placed. During all that first day and night and the 
next morning, nothing happened. The jailer came regularly 
to bring him his food. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon, as well as the pris- 
oner could reckon, he seemed to hear voices close at hand; 
it was an indistinct murmuring sound, but evidently 
caused by human voices. Ascanio listened, and went 
towards the side of the wall from which the sound came; 
it was at one corner of his cell. He quietly put his ear to 
the wall and then to the ground, for it was from under- 
ground that the noise seemed to proceed. 

He evidently had neighbors who were only separated 
from him by a thin piece of wall, or an equally thin piece 
of flooring. After about two hours this murmuring ceased, 
and all was silent again. Towards nightfall, the noise 
was heard once more, but this time it was of quite a differ- 
ent nature. It was no longer as though two persons were 
speaking; it seemed to be dull, hurried blows, like those 
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made by a stone-cutter. It came, though, from the same 
place, did not stop for a second, and got nearer and nearer. 
Absorbed in his own thoughts as he was, Ascanio still 
found that this noise was worthy of his attention, so he 
sat staring fixedly at the spot whence it proceeded. He 
fancied that it must be nearly midnight, but although he had 
not slept for many hours, he had no desire to sleep now. 

The noise continued; as the hour was too late for any 
ordinary occupation, Ascanio concluded that it was made 
by some prisoner who was attempting to escape. He 
smiled sadly to think that the poor devil who, for an 
instant, would believe himself free, would discover that he 
had only got into another cell. At last the noise came so 
near, that Ascanio ran for his lamp and brought it to the 
corner from whence the sound proceeded; just as he did 
so, the earth was raised up at that spot, and as the mound 
of earth split apart, a human head appeared. Ascanio 
cried aloud with astonishment, but instantly afterwards 
gave a shout of joy, which was answered by another ex- 
clamation equally delighted. The head was that of Jacques 
Aubry. 

An instant afterwards, thanks to the assistance that 
Ascanio rendered to his unexpected visitor, who came in 
such an unusual way, the two friends were in each other’s 
arms, 

Their first questions and answers were somewhat inco- 
herent; but at length, by dint of talking incessantly, they 
succeeded in making themselves understood, and throwing 
light upon recent events. Ascanio, though, had very little 
to tell, but a great deal to learn. 

Jacques told him all: how he had gone back to the 
Hotel de Nesle at the same time as Benvenuto; how they 
had heard the news of Ascanio’s arrest and Colombe’s 
abduction; how Benvenuto had rushed to the studio like 
a madman, crying: “To the casting! to the casting!” and 
how he, Aubry, had run to the Chatelet. He knew nothing 
further of what had happened at the Hotel de Nesle. 
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But after the story of the Iliad, came the adventures 
of Ulysses. Aubry told of his disappointment when 
they declined to commit him to prison; of his visit to 
Gervaise and her denunciation of him; his terrible exami- 
nation, which had only resulted in a fine of twenty sous, a 
sum so insulting to Gervaise. Finally, he told of his 
encounter with Marmagne, just as he had about given up 
all hope of getting into prison. From this point he related 
all that had happened to him until the moment when, not 
knowing where he would come out, he had pushed his head 
through the last crust of earth, and, by the light of the 
lamp, had perceived his friend Ascanio. After all of 
which the friends embraced each other once more. 

“ And now,” said Jacques Aubry, “listen to me, Ascanio, 
for I have no time to lose.” 

“But first of all tell me about Colombe. Where is 
she ? ” 

“Colombe? I know nothing of her whereabouts; she 
may be with Madame d’Etampes.” 

“With Madame d’Etampes! — her rival!” 

“Then it is true what they say about the duchess’s love 
for you?” 

Ascanio blushed and stammered some meaningless words. 

“Oh! you needn’t blush for it!” said Aubry. “ Peste/ 
a duchess! and a duchess who is the king’s mistress! 
Such luck never happened to me. But come, let us get 
back to business.” 

“Yes,” said Ascanio, “let us return to Colombe.” 

‘Bah! who is talking about Colombe? It is about a 
letter.” 

“ What letter ? ” 

“A letter written to you by Madame d’Etampes.” 

« And who told you that I possessed such a letter? ” 

“ Benvenuto Cellini.” 

“Why did he tell you?” 

“ Because he needs to have that letter; it is absolutely 
necessary for him to have it; besides, I promised to get it 
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for him, and all that I have done was done in order to get 
possession of it.” 

“But what does Benvenuto intend to do with it?” 

“Ah! my faith, I do not know, and it doesn’t concern 
me. He said to me: ‘I have got to have that letter.” I 
said, ‘Good; I will get it for you.’ I had myself put in 
prison in order to procure it, Here I am, so give it to me, 
and I will see that it is delivered to Benvenuto. Well, 
what is the matter?” 

He asked this because Ascanio’s face had grown clouded. 

“My poor Jacques,” said he, “the matter is that you 
have taken all this trouble for nothing.” 

“ How is that?” cried Aubry; “you have it no longer?” 

“Tt is here!” said Ascanio, as he placed his hand on 
the pocket of his doublet. 

“Then all’s well. Give it to me to take to Benvenuto.” 

“This letter shall never leave me, Jacques.” 

«And wherefore? ” 

“ Because I am ignorant as to what Benvenuto intends 
to do with it.” 

“He intends to save you by means of it.” 

“ And to ruin the Duchesse d’Etampes, perhaps. Aubry, 
I will never help to ruin a woman.” 

“But this woman means to ruin you. She hates you; 
— no, I mean she adores you.” 

“And in return for her adoration you wish me to ——” 

“But since you don’t care for her, ’tis just the same as 
though she hated you. Besides, she is the one who has 
done all this.” 

“What has she done? ” 

“She has had you arrested and has carried off Colombe.” 

“ Who told you so? ” 

“Nobody; but who else could have done it? ” 

“Why, the provost, or d’Orbec, or perhaps Marmagne, to 
whom you say you told everything.” 

“Ascanio! Ascanio!” cried Jacques, “you are ruining 
yourself.” 
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“JT would rather ruin myself than commit such a das- 
tardly deed.” 

“But this cannot be dastardly, since Benvenuto under- 
takes to do it himself.” 

“ Listen, Aubry, and take no offence at what I am about 
to say. If Benvenuto stood there in your place and said to 
me: ‘It was Madame d’Etampes, your enemy, who had 
you arrested, and who carried off Colombe. She has her 
now in her power, and means to force her against her will. 
I can only save Colombe by means of that letter,’ I would 
make him swear never to show it to the king, and then I 
would give it to him. But Benvenuto is not here, and 
I have no proof that this persecution is by order of the 
duchess. The letter might not be safe in your hands, 
Aubry, for you told me yourself that you were a hare- 
brained fellow.” 

“TI swear to you, Ascanio, that in the day I have just 
passed, I have grown ten years older.” 

“This letter might be lost, or, with the best of inten- 
tions, you might make an injudicious use of it, Aubry. So 
it shal] remain where it is.” 

“But remember, my friend, that Benvenuto has said, 
that only this letter can save you.” 

“ Benvenuto will save me without it, Aubry; Benvenuto 
has the king’s promise to grant him whatever favor he begs 
on the day that his Jupiter is safely cast. When you 
fancied that he was going crazy because he cried out, ‘To 
the casting! to the casting!’ he was thinking of a way 
to save me.” 

“But what if the casting should be a failure? ” 

“There is no danger of that,” said Ascanio, with a smile. 

“But that happens sometimes to the most skilful 
founders in France, they tell me.” 

“The most skilful workmen in France are but schoolboys 
in comparison to Benvenuto.” 

‘But how much time does it take for the casting ?” 

“Three days,” 
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“And how much longer before the statue can be shown 
to the king?” 

“Three days more.” 

“Six or seven days in all. And whatif, before those six 
or seven days are out, Madame d’Etampes forces Colombe 
to marry d’Orbec ? ” 

“Madame d’Etampes has no authority over Colombe. 
Colombe will resist.”’ 

“Yes, that is true. But the provost has a parent’s 
rights over his daughter, and King Francois I. has rights 
over his subjects. Suppose they both order her to marry 
d’Orbec ? ” 

Ascanio grew frightfully pale. 

“Tf, when Benvenuto procures your release, Colombe 
has become the wife of another, of what use will your 
freedom be to you?” 

Ascanio passed one hand across his forehead to wipe 
away the cold sweat which gathered there, while with his 
other hand he clasped the precious letter in his pocket; 
but just as Aubry thought him about to yield, he shook 
his head as though to banish all indecision. 

“No!” said he, “no! Only to Benvenuto himself. Let 
us talk of something else.” 

These words were spoken in a tone which indicated that, 
for the present, insistence was useless. 

“Then, my friend,’ said Aubry, who seemed to have 
formed a sudden resolution, “if we are to talk of some- 
thing else, to-morrow will do as well as today, for 1 am 
afraid we are to be in here for some time yet. As for 
myself, I swear I am worn out with my tribulations by 
day, and my hard labor of to-night; so I should not be 
sorry to get alittle rest. Stay here, and I will crawl back 
to my cell. When you want me, call me. Meanwhile, 
spread this mat over the hole that I made, so they will not 
cut off our communication. Good night! As ‘night brings 
counsel,’ I shall expect to find you more reasonable to-mor- 
row morning.” 
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So saying, and without listening to anything Ascanio 
said in his efforts to detain him, Jacques Aubry crept, 
head foremost, into his passageway, and climbed back to 
his cell. As soon as his legs had disappeared, Ascanio, 
following his advice, dragged the mat into the corner, and 
closed the way of communication between the two cells. 

He then hung his doublet on one of the two chairs that, 
with the table and the lamp, composed his furniture, 
threw himself on his bed, and, overcome with fatigue, 
soon fell asleep, his bodily weariness overcoming his mental 
anxiety. 

As for Aubry, instead of following Ascanio’s example, 
although as greatly in need of sleep, he contented himself 
by sitting on his stool, apparently deep in reflection ; which, 
as we know, was contrary to his usual habits. He was 
evidently meditating some masterly stroke. 

He sat there motionless for about a quarter of an hour, 
after which he rose slowly, with the air of a man who has 
come to an important decision, and advanced towards his 
hole, which he entered again; but this time as silently as 
possible, so that when he reached the other end, and 
pushed up the mat with his head, he was overjoyed to 
perceive that the operation had not awakened his friend. 

This was all that hedesired. With still greater precau- 
tion than ever, he crept slowly out of his subterranean 
gallery, and holding his breath, approached the chair on 
which Ascanio’s doublet was lying. With his gaze steadily 
fixed on the sleeper, his ears open to catch the slightest 
sound, he took from Ascanio’s pocket the precious letter, 
so coveted by Cellini, and slipped into its envelope a note 
from Gervaise, which he folded exactly in the same way 
as the duchess’s letter, so that unless he opened it, Ascanio 
would still believe that the beautiful Anne d’Heilly’s 
missive was in his possession. 

Then, as silent as before, he*regained the mat, raised it 
up, slid into his hole, and disappeared like the ghosts that 
sink through traps at the opera. 
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It was no more than time, for hardly was he back in his 
cell, before he heard Ascanio’s door turning on its hinges, 
and his friend’s voice exclaiming, like a man who is sud- 
denly awakened, “ Who is there?” 

“Tt is I,” replied a soft, sweet voice. ‘Fear nothing; 
it is a friend.” 

Ascanio, who was but half clothed, as we have said, rose 
up at the sound of that voice, which he seemed to recognize, 
and saw by the light of the lamp a veiled woman, She 
came slowly towards him and raised her veil. He was not 
mistaken, — it was Madame d’Etampes, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


IN WHICH IS PROVED THAT A GRISETTE’S LETTER, WHEN 
BURNED, MAKES AS MUCH FLAME AS THAT OF A 
DUCHESS. 


THE expressive face of beautiful Anne d’Heilly wore a 
look of compassionate sadness, which completely deceived 
Ascanio, and confirmed him, even before she had said a 
word, in his belief that she was entirely innocent of the 
catastrophe of which he and Colombe were the victims. 

“You here, Ascanio!” she said, in a melodious voice. 
“You, on whom I would have bestowed a palace, I find 
you in a prison!” 

“ Ah, madame! ” cried the youth, “then it is true that 
you knew nothing of the way we have been persecuted ? ” 

“Did you for an instant suspect me, Ascanio? Then 
you have reason to hate me, and I can only silently grieve 
at being so misunderstood by one I know so well.” 

‘No, madame, no,” said Ascanio. “They told me that 
it was all done by your orders, but I refused to believe 
it.” 

“Tt was well, Ascanio. I know that you do not love me, 
but at least you do not hate me sufficiently to be unjust. 
You were right, Ascanio. I not only gave no orders for 
it, but was ignorant of the whole affair. It was the pro- 
vost, Messire d’Estourville, who, having learned all, 1 know 
not how, came and told it to the king, from whom he 
obtained an order to arrest you and recover Colombe.” 

“ And Colombe is now with her father? ” 

“No,” said the duchess. “Colombe is with me.” 

“With you, madame! Why is she with you?” 
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«She is very beautiful, Ascanio,” murmured the duchess, 
“and I understand why you should prefer her to all other 
women, even though the most loving of them all should 
offer you the richest of duchies.” 

“T love Colombe, madame, and you know that love, 
which is a gift from Heaven, should be preferred to all the 
riches of the earth.” 

“Yes, Ascanio, yes, you love her above everything. I 
thought for a time that your passion for her was but a 
fleeting fancy, but I was wrong. Yes, I see now,’ she 
added, with a sigh, “that to separate you longer, would be 
to oppose the will of God.” 

“Ah, madame!” cried Ascanio, clasping his hands, 
“God has given you the power to reunite us. Be noble 
and generous, madame, and secure the happiness of two 
children who will love and bless you all their lives.” 

“Yes,” said the duchess, “I am vanquished, Ascanio. 
T am ready now to protect and defend you; but, alas! it 
is perhaps even now too late.” 

“Too late! What do you mean by that?” 

“ Perhaps, Ascanio, by this time I am ruined myself.” 

‘Ruined! and wherefore, madame? ” 

“For having loved you.” 

‘For having loved me! ruined because of me?” 

“Yes, imprudent woman that I am. Yes, lost because 
of you; lost for having written to you! ” 

“ How can it be? Ido not understand you, madame.” 

“You do not understand that, armed with the king’s 
order, the provost has commanded a general search to be 
made at the Hétel de Nesle. You do not understand that 
the principal object of this search is to find proofs of your 
intimacy with Colombe, and that they will search your 
chamber.” 

‘And what then ? ” asked Ascanio, impatiently. 

“ Suppose that they should find in your room the letter 
which, in a moment of madness, I wrote to you. Suppose 
that it is recognized, is laid before the king, whom I was 
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even then deceiving, and was ready to betray for you. Do 
you not see that my power is instantly at an end? Do you 
not understand that I would be ruined, and could never 
help either you or Colombe? ” ’ 

“Qh! madame, compose yourself,” cried Ascanio. 
“There is no danger of that, madame, the letter is here; 
it has never left me.” 

The duchess breathed freely once more, and her expres- 
sion changed from anxiety to joy. 

“It has never left you, Ascanio? And to what senti- 
ment shall I ascribe your having kept it? ” 

“To prudence, madame.” 

“Prudence! I was deceived again. Mon Dieu! mon 
Dieu! and yet I should have known better. To prudence! 
Ah, well!” she added, with an effort to restrain herself, 
“since I have only your prudence to thank, Ascanio, do 
you think it very prudent to keep here on your person, 
that is liable at any moment to be searched by force, a 
letter which, if found, will render the only person capable 
of saving you and Colombe unable to do so?” 

“Madame,” said Ascanio, with his gentlest voice, and 
that touch of sadness which all pure hearts feel when 
forced to doubt, “I know not if the desire to save me and 
to save Colombe is at the bottom of your heart, as well as 
on your lips; whether the wish to get back your letter, 
Wuich, as you say, might cause your downfall, was all that 
orought you here, or if, when once it is in your possession, 
you may not lay aside your role of protectress for that of 
enemy; but what I do know, madame, is that this letter 
belongs to you, and that the moment you claim it, I have 
no right to withhold it.” 

Ascanio rose, and going straight to the chair upon which 
his doublet lay, felt in the pocket, and drew out a 
letter, whose envelope the duchess recognized at the first 
glance. 

“ Here, madame,” said he, “is the paper you so much 
desire, which, though useless to me, might do you so much 
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injury. Take it back, tear it up, destroy it. I have done 
what I ought; you can do what you choose.” 

“Ah! yours is truly a noble nature, Ascanio,” cried the 
duchess, carried away by one of those generous impulses, 
which are sometimes found in even the most corrupt 
hearts. 

“Some one is coming, madame, take care!” cried 
Ascanio. 

“Tt is true,” said the duchess. 

As the sound of approaching footsteps became more 
distinct, she hurriedly held out the paper towards the 
flame of the lamp, where it was consumed in an instant, 
The duchess held on to the letter until the blaze had 
almost scorched, her fingers, when she let it slowly flutter 
to the ground, where it fell, completely reduced to ashes; 
even these ashes she crushed under her foot. 

At this moment the provost appeared in the doorway. 

“JT was told that I should find you here, madame,” said 
he, looking uneasily from the duchess to Ascanio, “and I 
hastened down to place myself at your orders. Have you 
any need of me or of the men I command ?” 

“No, messire,” said the duchess, unable to conceal the 
deep satisfaction which was visible in her countenance; 
“but I thank you none the less for your readiness and 
your good will. I came but to interrogate this young man, 
whom you arrested, and to assure myself if he were really 
as culpable as they say.” 

“And what is the result of your examination?” asked 
the provost, in a tone that was slightly ironical. 

“It is that Ascanio is less guilty than I was led to 
believe. I therefore recommend you, messire, to show 
him every consideration. The poor boy is wretchedly 
lodged. Can you not give him another room?” 

“We will see about it to-morrow, madame; for to me 
your wishes are equivalent to orders. Have you any 
other commands to give, and do you wish to continue 
your interrogation ? ” 
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“No, messire; I have learned all that I desired to 
know.” 

So saying, the duchess left the dungeon, giving Ascanio 
a parting look of mingled gratitude and passion. 

The provost followed her, and the door closed after 
them. 

“ Pardieu!” said Jacques Aubry, who had not lost a 
word of the conversation. “ Pardiew! I was just in time.” 

In fact, Marmagne’s first care, on recovering conscious- 
ness, was to send word to the duchess that he had received 
a wound which might prove mortal, and that, before dying, 
he wished to reveal to her a secret of the greatest impor- 
tance to herself. In answer to this, the duchess had gone 
to him, and he told her how he had been attacked and 
wounded by a certain student, named Jacques Aubry, who 
was seeking to gain admission to the Chatelet, in order to 
find Ascanio, and take back to Cellini a letter that was in 
Ascanio’s possession. The duchess had understood it all 
at once, and cursing the passion which had caused her 
once more to overstep the limits of prudence, she had 
hurried to the Chatelet. Although it was two o’clock in the 
morning, she had insisted upon being shown to the cell of 
the prisoner, and there had played with him the scene we 
have just described, which had, as she supposed, resulted 
as she desired, though Ascanio had not been altogether 
deceived. 

As Jacques Aubry had said, he was just in time. 

But he had only accomplished half of his work, for 
certainly the most difficult half remained to be done. 
He held the letter which had so narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion; but in order to be of any value, it should not remain 
in his hands, but must reach Cellini. 

Now Jacques Aubry was a prisoner, there was no doubt 
of it, and he had learned from his predecessor that it was 
not so easy to leave the Chatelet when once you were within 
its walls. He was in the position of the cock who had 
found the jewel, greatly embarrassed as to what he should 
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do with his treasure. To attempt an escape by violence 
was impossible. Armed with his dagger, he might easily 
kill the keeper who brought him his food, and take his 
keys and his clothes; but this method, besides being 
extremely repugnant to the student’s kindly nature, 
scarcely offered sufficient hope of success. There were 
ten chances to one that he would be recognized, searched, 
despoiled of his precious letter, and remanded to his 
dungeon. 

To escape by cunning was yet more uncertain. His 
dungeon was eight or ten feet underground. Enormous bars 
of iron crossed the air-holes through which the only faint 
ray of light ever entered. It would be the work of months 
to detach one of those bars, and even should he succeed 
in removing one, where would the fugitive find himself? 
In some courtyard with unscalable walls, where he would 
infallibly be discovered the next morning. 

All that remained was to attempt bribery; but, thanks 
to the sentence pronounced by the judge, which awarded 
Gervaise twenty Paris sous for the loss of her honor, the 
prisoner’s entire fortune consisted of ten sous, a sum insuf- 
ficient to tempt the meanest jailer of the vilest prison, and 
which he could not decently offer to a turnkey of a royal 
fortress. 

Jacques Aubry was therefore, we must admit, in a 
eruelly embarrassing position. 

From time to time an idea of escape would present itself 
to his mind, but this idea seemed fraught with serious 
consequences, for each time that, with the persistence of 
happy thoughts, it returned, Jacques Aubry’s face grew 
visibly more gloomy, and he heaved deep sighs, which 
proved that the poor fellow was undergoing a fearful in- 
ternal struggle. 

This struggle was so violent and so prolonged that 
Jacques never once thought of sleeping, but spent the night 
in walking to and fro, in sitting down and rising up again. 
It was the first time that he had ever kept awake all night 
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in order to reflect. His vigils had so far been spent in 
drinking, gaming or in making love. 

By daybreak the struggle seemed to have resulted in a 
victory for one of the opposing forces, for Jacques heaved 
a more lamentable sigh than any of its predecessors, and 
threw himself on his bed like a man perfectly heart- 
broken. 

He had scarcely done so, when he heard steps on the 
staircase; they came nearer, the key creaked in the lock, 
the bolts rattled, the door turned on its hinges, and two 
officers of the law stood in the doorway. One was the 
criminal judge; the other was his clerk. 

The annoyance of the visit was tempered by Jacques’s 
pleasure at recognizing two old acquaintances, 

“Ah! ah! my young man,” said the judge, on recogniz- 
ing Aubry, “so I have found you again! And you suc- 
ceeded in getting put into the Chatelet? Tudiew! whata 
gay bird you are! You seduce young girls and run young 
lords through the body! But take care, you're in for it 
now; a nobleman’s life comes dearer than the honor of a 
grisette, and you will not get off this time for twenty Paris 
sous,” 

However alarming these words of the magistrate might 
be, the tone in which they were given somewhat reassured 
the prisoner. This man with the jovial face, into whose 
hands he had happily fallen, seemed to be such a jolly good 
feliow that surely nothing fatal could come in connection 
with him. Certainly, though, it was not the same with his 
clerk, who nodded his head approvingly at every threat of 
the magistrate. 

It was the second time Jacques had seen these two men 
together, and, though deeply alarmed at his own precari- 
ous situation, he could not refrain from thinking what 
strange caprice of fortune had coupled these two individ- 
uals, so totally opposed in looks and characters. 

The interrogation began. Jacques Aubry concealed 
nothing. He declared that, when he had recognized in 
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the Vicomte de Marmagne a nobleman who had several 
times betrayed him, he had snaiched a sword from the 
page and challenged him. Marmagne having accepted 
the challenge, they had thrust and parried for a few 
moments when the vicomte fell. He knew nothing more. 

‘¢ You know nothing more than that! ” muttered the magis- 
trate, as he dictated the examination to his clerk. “ Peste/ I 
should think that was quite enough, and your affair as clear 
as daylight, especially as the Vicomte de Marmagne is a 
great favorite of Madame d’Etampes. It seems that it was 
she who complained of you to the proper authorities, 
my boy.” 

“ Diable!” exclaimed the student, beginning to grow 
_very anxious. “Tell me, M. le juge, is the affair as bad 
as all that?” 

“Tt is worse, my good friend, a great deal worse. I 
am not given to intimidating my clients, but I warn you 
that if you have any arrangements to make ——” 

“ Arrangements to make!” cried the student. “ What! 
M. le lieutenant criminel, do you think there is danger 
of losing my life?” 

“There certainly is,” said the judge. “ What! you attack 
a nobleman in the open street, you force him to fight, you 
run him through the body with your sword, and then you 
ask if your life is in danger! Yes, my young friend — 
in very great danger.” 

“But I see such things happen every day, and ’the 
guilty parties are never prosecuted.” 

“Yes, between gentlemen, my young friend. Oh! 
when two gentlemen are pleased to cut each other’s throats, 
it's one of the privileges of their rank, and the king takes 
no notice of it; but if the lower classes should take it in 
their heads, some fine day, to fight with noblemen, as there 
are twenty times as many of them, there would soon be no 
gentlemen left, which were a pity.” 

“ And how many days think you my trial will last? ” 

Perhaps five or six.” 
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“What!” cried the student, “is that all?” 

“Not a doubt of it. The facts are clear: here is a dead 
man; you admit that you have killed him, so justice is 
satisfied. However,’ added the judge, looking more be- 
nevolent than ever, “if it would be agreeable to you to 
have two or three days more ” 

“It would be very agreeable.” 

“Very well, we will lengthen out the trial, and gain 
time in that way. You area kindly fellow at heart, and I 
shall be delighted to be of service to you.” 

“Thanks,” said the student. 

“And now,” said the judge as he rose, “have you any 
request to make?” 

“TJ should like to see a priest; is it forbidden? ” 

‘No, you have a right to see one.” 

“Then, M. le juge, beg them to send me one.” 

“T will attend toit. You bear me no ill-will, my young 
friend ? ” 

“Nota bit! on the contrary, I feel very grateful.” 

“M. the student,” said the clerk in a whisper, as he 
stepped towards Jacques Aubry, “will you grant me a 
favor?” 

“ Willingly; what is it?” 

“You may have friends or relations to whom you mean 
to leave all that you possess.” 

“Friends! I have only one, and he, also, is a prisoner. 
Relations! I have none, except cousins, and distant ones, 
at that. So speak out, master clerk, speak out.” 

“ Monsieur, I am a poor man, father of five children.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, I have never had any luck in my life. Ido my 
work faithfully, as you can certify, yet all my comrades 
are promoted over my head.” 

“ And why is that?” 

“Why? Ah, why? I will tell you.” 

“Why is it?” 

“Because they have good luck.” 
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“Ah!” 

“Yes; but why do they have good luck?” 

“That is just what I was going to ask you, master 
clerk.” 

“And that is what I am going to tell you, master 
student.” 

“You will do me a favor.” 

“They are lucky,” the clerk lowered his voice to an 
almost inaudible whisper; “they are lucky, because they 
have got a bit of a hanged man’s rope in their pocket; do 
you see?” 

“No!” 

“Your wits are very dull. You will make a will, I 
suppose.” 

“A will? I? What for?” 

“ Dame! so that your heirs may not quarrel with one 
another. Very well! put in your will that you authorize 
Mare Boniface Grimoineau, clerk to M. le lieutenant 
criminel, to demand from the hangman a bit of your rope.” 

“Ah!” said Aubry, as though he were choking. “Yes, 
I understand.” 

“And you grant my request? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Young man, see that you remember your promise. 
Many others have promised me as much; but some died 
intestate, others misspelled my name, Marc Boniface Gri- 
moineau, so that there was a dispute about it; while others, 
who were guilty, monsieur, I give you my word of honor, 
who were very guilty, were acquitted, and went off to be 
hanged elsewhere; so I was almost in despair when I came 
across you.” 

“Tis well, master clerk, ’tis well!” said Jacques; 
“make your mind easy. If I am ever hung you shall 
have what you desire, 

“You are sure to be hung, monsieur; there is not the 
least doubt of it.” 

“Well, then, Grimoineau?” said the judge, 
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“Here I am, M. le lieutenant criminel. Then it is a 
bargain, master student?” 

“Tt is a bargain.” 

“ Parole @honneur |” 

“ Fou de vilain!” 

“Ah!” said the clerk, as he went away, “I think it isa 
sure thing this time. I will go home and tell the good 
news to my wife and the children.” 

And he followed the judge, who left the cell good-na- 
turedly grumbling for having been made to wait so long. 
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CHAPTER XVIL. 


IN WHICH IT IS SHOWN THAT TRUE FRIENDSHIP WILL 
NOT EVEN HESITATE AT MARRIAGE, 


Wuen Aubry was once more alone, he became even 
more deeply absorbed in thought than before, and we con- 
fess that in his interview with the judge there had been 
ample matter for reflection. However, let us hasten to 
say that, could one have read his thoughts, it would have 
been seen that the situation of Ascanio and Colombe, 
which depended on the letter in his possession, held the 
first place. He proposed thinking about himself in good 
time, but now all his anxiety was for them. He had 
meditated in this way for half an hour or so, when the 
door of his cell opened again, and the turnkey appeared on 
the threshold. 

“Ts it you who sent for a priest? ” he growled. 

“Certainly it was L” 

“ Devil take me if I know what you all have to do with 
a damned monk,” grumbled the turnkey; “ what I do know 
is that you can’t leave a poor man five minutes’ peace. 
Come in, come in, father,” said he, standing to one side to 
make room for the priest, “and be quick about it.” 

Then he closed the door, grumbling all the time, and 
left the newcomer and the prisoner together. 

“You wished to see me, my son?” said the priest. 

“Yes, my father.” 

“You wish to confess ?” 

“No, not exactly; but I desire to consult you on a 
simple case of conscience.” 
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“Speak, my son, and if my feeble light can guide 
you ef 

“It was to ask counsel that I sent for you.” 

“T am listening.” 

“My father,” said Aubry, “I am a great sinner.” 

«Alas! happy is he who acknowledges it.” 

“But that is not all; I am not only a great sinner, but 
I have caused others to fall from grace.” 

“Ts there any reparation that you can make?” 

“T think there is, my father. She whom I caused to 
fall into sin was an innocent young girl.” 

“Then you seduced her? ” 

“Seduced; yes, father, that is the word.” 

«And you wish to make reparation for your sin?” 

“That is my intention.” 

“There is but one way to do it.” 

“T knew that very well, and it is for that very reason I 
have been so long making up my mind. If there had been 
two ways, I would have chosen the other.” 

“Then you desire to marry her? ” 

“Stop a moment, my father. No, I will not lie; I do 
not desire to marry her, but I am resigned.” 

“A purer, more devoted sentiment would be better.” 

“What would you have, my father? Some people are 
born to marry, others are meant to remain single. Celibacy 
was my vocation, and I swear that, were it not for the 
present circumstances ——”’ 

“Very well, my son; since you might repent of your 
good intentions, I should say the sooner the better.” 

«¢ And how soon could that be? ”’ 

“ Dame!” said the priest, “as it is a marriage in ez- 
tremis, I can obtain all the necessary dispensations; and 
I think that day after to-morrow ” 

“Well, let us say day after tomorrow, then,” said 
Jacques, with a sigh. 

“But the young girl? ” 

“What of her?” 
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“ Will she consent ? ” 

“To what?” 

“To be married.” 

“ Pardiew ! of course she will; and be grateful. She 
doesn’t get such a proposal every day.” 

‘Then there will be no impediment ? ” 

“None whatever! ” 

sc Where are your parents? ” 

“ Absent.” 

“ And her’s ?” 

“ Are unknown.” 

“Her name? ” 

“ Gervaise Perrette Popinot.” 

“Do you authorize me to tell her of this?” 

“If you are willing to take the trouble, my father, I 
shall be truly grateful.” 

“She shall be told this very day.” 

“Tell me, father, tell me; would it be possible for you 
to take her a letter? ” 

“No, my son; we who have devoted ourselves to the 
service of the prisoners, have sworn to deliver no mes- 
sages from them to any person, until after their death. 
When that time comes, I will do whatever you wish.” 

“Thanks; it would be useless then. There is nothing 
left for me but the marriage.” 

“You have nothing else to tell me?” 

“Nothing, but that if any one should doubt the truth 
of what I affirm, or object to granting my request, they 
will find, with the lieutenant criminel, a complaint made 
against me by the said Gervaise Perrette Popinot.” 

“You can rely on me to smooth away all difficulties,” 
answered the priest, who saw that Jacques’s proposed mar- 
riage was not prompted by enthusiasm, but was forced on 
him by necessity. “ And in two days from now 2 

“In two days ——” 

“You will have restored her honor to the woman you 
dishonored.” 
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« Alas!” murmured the student, sighing deeply. 

‘My son, my son! the greater the sacrifice, the more 
pleasing it is to God.” 

“ By Mahomet’s belly!” cried Jacques, “if that is the 
case, God ought to be very much pleased with me. Go, 
father, go.” 

In fact, it was not until after a hard mental struggle 
that Jacques had reached such a determination. As he 
had told Gervaise, his antipathy to marriage was a paternal 
inheritance, and nothing less than his friendship for As- 
canio, and the idea of having caused his ruin, taken in 
connection with all the noblest examples of self-sacrifice 
in ancient history, — nothing less than all this could have 
reduced him to the degree of abnegation which he had now 
reached. 

But perhaps the reader may ask, what has the marriage 
of Gervaise and Aubry to do with the happiness of Ascanio 
and Colombe? And how, by marrying his mistress, can 
Aubry save his friend? To such a reader, I will say that 
he has very little penetration; to which he may reply, 
that he is not expected to have any; in which case, let 
him read on to the end of this chapter, which he might 
have skipped had he possessed more imagination. 

When the priest had gone, Aubry, seeing that it was 
impossible to avoid ‘the marriage, became more tranquil. 
All decisions, even the most terrible ones, have that effect. 
The mind, which has been struggling, is at rest, and the 
heart has become apathetic. 

Jacques remained for awhile tranquil and apathetic, 
until, hearing a sound in Ascanio’s cell, he supposed it was 
caused by the jailer bringing him some breakfast, and that 
consequently they would have several hours of tranquillity. 
After waiting some minutes, and hearing nothing further, 
he crawled into his gallery as before, and after passing 
through it, raised the mat with his head. 

Ascanio’s cell was plunged in the deepest darkness. 

Aubry called his friend in a low voice, but no one re- 
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plied. The dungeon was empty. Aubry’s first sentiment 
was that of delight. Ascanio was at liberty, and if at 
liberty, had no need that he should— But he suddenly 
remembered what had been said the night before about 
putting Ascanio in a better room. Madame d’Etampes’s 
suggestion had been complied with: the noise that he had 
heard was caused by his friend’s change of domicile. 

Aubry’s hope was as dazzling as the lightning, but it 
vanished as quickly. 

He let fall the mat, and crawled backwards to his own 
cell. All consolation had departed; even the friend for 
whom he had sacrificed himself was gone. 

Nothing was left to him but reflection. But Jacques 
Aubry had reflected so much, and to so little purpose, that 
he preferred to sleep. He threw himself on his bed, and 
as he was very much behindhand, as far as sleep was 
concerned, he soon sank into a profound slumber. 

He dreamed that he had been condemned to death, and 
hung, but that, through the hangman’s carelessness, the 
rope had been badly greased, and he had not been killed, 
but had none the less been duly buried, and was beginning 
to gnaw his arms, as those who are buried alive always do, 
when the clerk, who was bent on having his bit of rope, 
came to get it, and opening the vault where he was im- 
mured, restored him to life and liberty. 

Alas! it was but a dream; for when he awoke, his life 
was still in danger, and his liberty lost forever. 

Evening, night, and the next day passed without his 
receiving any visit, except from his jailer. He tried to 
question him, but could get not a word in return. 

In the middle of the night, as Jacques was deep in his 
first sleep, the grinding of the door on its hinges awakened 
him with a sudden start. However sound asleep a prisoner 
2 be, the sound of a door opening always awakens 

im, 
He sat up in his bed. 
“Get up and dress yourself,” said the rough voice of the 
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jailer, behind whom Jacques could see, glittering in the 
torchlight, the halberds of two of the provost’s guards. 

The second part of his order was needless, for, as 
Jacques’s bed had neither sheet nor blanket, he had gone to 
sleep with his clothes on. 

‘Where do you mean to take me ? ” asked Jacques, who, 
as yet, had only one eye open. 

“You have too much curiosity,” said the jailer. 

‘Still, I should like to know.” 

“ Come, ask no questions, but follow me.” 

As resistance was useless, the prisoner obeyed. The 
jailer went first, then came Jacques, while the two guards 
brought up the rear of the procession. Jacques stared 
around with an anxiety that he did not attempt to conceal: 
he dreaded a nocturnal execution; the one thing that reas- 
sured him was the absence of either priest or executioner. 

In about ten minutes, he found himself in the room to 
which he had first been taken when entering the Chatelet ; 
but, instead of leading him to the outer door, as for an in- 
stant he had hoped (so easily we are deceived when unfor- 
tunate), his guide opened a hidden door in one corner of 
the room, and, following an inner passageway, led him into 
a courtyard. 

The prisoner’s first impulse, on reaching this courtyard, 
where he felt the fresh air and saw the stars overhead, was 
to fill his lungs, not knowing when he might be able to do 
it again. 

Then, perceiving across the courtyard the Gothic win- 
dows of a chapel, he began to suspect what was about to 
happen. As a veracious historian, we are forced to state 
that his strength almost forsook him at the thought; but, 
remembering Ascanio and Colombe, and the grandeur of 
self-sacrifice, he was sustained in his distress, and advanced 
with a firm step towards the chapel. On reaching the door- 
way, all was made clear. 

The priest was at the altar; in the chancel stood a 
woman: it was Gervaise. 
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Half-way up the nave he was met by the governor of the 
Chitelet. 

“You desired to make reparation, before dying, to the 
young girl whom you seduced,” said the governor; “your 
request was reasonable, and it is granted.” 

A cloud passed over Jacques’s eyes, but, placing his hand 
on Madame d’Etampes’s letter, he became brave once 
more. 

“Oh, my poor Jacques!” cried Gervaise, as she threw 
herself into the student’s arms, “oh, who would have be- 
lieved that the hour I so longed for, would arrive in such a 
way as this!” 

‘What wouldst thou, dear Gervaise?”’ exclaimed 
Jacques, as he pressed her to his breast. “God knows 
whom to punish and whom to reward. We must bow to 
his will.” Then, slipping Madame d’Etampes’s letter into 
her hand, he whispered : 

“For Benvenuto, and for him only!” 

“What is that? ” muttered the governor, approaching 
quickly, “what did you say?” 

“T was telling Gervaise how much I love her.” 

‘As she will apparently never have time to find out any- 
thing to the contrary, such protestations are useless. Go 
up to the altar and waste no time.” 

Aubry and Gervaise advanced silently towards the ex- 
pectant priest. When they reached him they fell on their 
knees and the mass began. 

Jacques would gladly have exchanged a few words with 
Gervaise, who, on her part, was burning with the desire to 
express to Jacques her gratitude; but the two guards, who 
were placed on each side of them, watched every movement 
and listened for every word. It was very fortunate that 
the governor, giving way, no doubt, to a momentary feel- 
ing of compassion, had allowed them this one embrace, 
under cover of which the letter had passed from Jacques 
to Gervaise. Had that opportunity been lost, Jacques’s 
sacrifice would have been rendered useless, 
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The priest had probably received his instructions, for he 
cut his discourse very short. He may have thought that 
paternal and conjugal advice was unnecessary when a man 
expected to be hung in two or three days. 

The sermon over, the benediction given, the mass at an 
end, Aubry and Gervaise were in hopes of being allowed a 
téte-a-téte ; but not so, for, though Gervaise was literally dis- 
solving in tears, the guards tore them apart. 

They had time, though, to exchange a single look. 
Aubry’s said, “Remember my commission.” Gervaise’s 
answered, “Fear not; it shall be done this very night.” 

Then they were led off in opposite directions. Gervaise 
was gallantly shown to the street-door, Jacques politely led 
back to hisdungeon. On entering, the student gave a more 
deplorable sigh than any he had uttered since entering the 
prison — he was married! Thus did this new Curtius 
plunge into the gulf of matrimony. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE CASTING, 


Now, with the reader’s permission, we will take leave of 
the Ch&telet for awhile, and return to the Hétel de Nesle. 

Hearing Benvenuto’s summons, his workmen had all 
hurried after him to the foundry. They had all seen him 
at work before, but never had they seen such a glow on his 
face or such a flame in his eyes. Whoever could have 
molded him at the moment he was about to cast his 
Jupiter, would have endowed the world with the most 
beautiful statue ever created by the genius of man. 

Everything was ready. The wax model, clothed in its 
covering of clay, and encircled with iron bands, was waiting 
in the kiln which surrounded it the hour of its creation. 
The wood was piled all around, and Benvenuto set it on 
fire in four different places. As it was pine that had 
been carefully dried, the flames rapidly gained every part 
of the kiln, so that the mold soon became the centre of a 
tremendous blaze. The wax then began to run out through 
the rents and the mold to bake hard. At the same time, 
the workmen were digging a great trench beside the fur- 
nace through which the molten metal was to run, for he 
meant that not a moment should be lost, and that as soon 
- the clay mqld was thoroughly baked, the casting should 

egin. 

For a day and a half the wax trickled through the vents 
of the mold, while the workmen watched it in turns, 
changing every four hours, like sailors on a man-of-war. 
Benvenuto was constantly on guard, walking around the 
kiln, feeding the fire and encouraging the workmen. At 
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last he perceived that all the wax had run out and that 
the mold was perfectly baked. This was the accomplish- 
ment of the second part of his work; the last stage would 
be the melting of the bronze and the casting of the statue. 

The mold being baked, the workmen, who could not 
understand Benvenuto’s superhuman strength and intense 
ardor, attempted to induce him to take a few hours’ rest; 
but as those few hours would mean just so many more 
added to Ascanio’s captivity and Colombe’s persecution, 
Benvenuto refused. He seemed to be made of the same 
metal as that of which he was about to create a god. 

When the ditch was dug, he wound strong ropes around 
the mold, and by the aid of windlasses placed there for 
that purpose, raised it with every possible precaution, 
swung it over the ditch, and lowered it slowly until it was 
on the same level as the furnace, fixing it securely there 
by packing around it the earth taken from the ditch, 
which he rammed down in layers, placing between each 
layer pieces of terra-cotta pipe to serve as air-vents. All 
these preparations consumed the rest of the day. Night 
came on; it was forty-eight hours since Benvenuto had 
either slept or even sat down. The workmen begged, 
Scozzone scolded : Benvenuto would listen to none of them ; 
a supernatural strength seemed to sustain him, and his 
only reply to their entreaties or scoldings was to order 
each workman to the place assigned to him, in the harsh, 
brief words of a general commanding the manoeuvres of 
his troops. 

Benvenuto intended to begin the casting at once. This 
energetic artist, who had always seen obstacles give way 
before him, now used his imperative will upon himself. 
Worn out with fatigue, overburdened with care, and 
burned up with fever, he ordered his body to act, and the 
iron frame obeyed him, while his comrades, one after 
another, were forced to withdraw, like wounded soldiers in 
a battle, who leave the ranks and seek the ambulance. 

The smelting-furnace was ready. Benvenuto had caused 
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it to be filled with bars of brass and copper piled symmet- 
rically, one above the other, so that the heat would circu- 
late between them and the fusion would be more rapid and 
complete. He started the fire as he had done the previous 
one; but, as the wood was filled with rosin, the flames rose 
up so much higher than was expected, that they licked the 
roof of the foundry, which was of wood, and took fire at 
once, At the sight of this conflagration, and especially 
at the intense heat of it all, the workmen, except Herman, 
rushed off; but Herman and Benvenuto were all-sufficient. 
Each of them seized an axe and began to cut away the 
wooden pillars which sustained the roof. In an instant 
the burning roof fell in, and with hooked poles Benvenuto 
and Herman pushed the remains of it into the furnace, 
where it so increased the heat of the fire that the metal 
commenced to melt. 

But now Benvenuto found that his strength was ex- 
hausted; it was almost sixty hours since he had slept, for 
twenty-four hours he had eaten nothing, and during all 
that time he had been the soul of all this excitement, the 
axis upon which the whole work turned. A terrible fever 
seized him; his ruddy face became deadly pale. In so 
intensely hot an atmosphere that no one could stand near 
him, he could feel his knees trembling and his teeth chat- 
tering as though he were among the snows of Lapland. 

His companions perceived his condition and approached 
him, but he tried to resist them, for to admit a defeat was 
to such a man a disgrace; finally, he was forced to 
acknowledge that he was overcome. Fortunately the 
fusion was almost completed; the most difficult work had 
been achieved, and the rest was such as required only 
mechanical skill. He called for Pagolo. Pagolo was not 
to be seen. However, on hearing his name shouted by his 
companions in chorus, Pagolo reappeared, saying that he 
had been to pray for the successful issue of the casting. 

“This is no time for prayers!” exclaimed Benvenuto; 
“the Lord says ‘He who works, prays,” This is the hour 
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for work, Pagolo. Listen: I feel that I am about to die; 
but whether I die or no, my Jupiter must be created. 
Pagolo, my friend, it is to thee that I entrust its casting, 
being assured that if thou wilt thou canst do it as well as 
I. Thou knowest well, Pagolo, that the metal is well-nigh 
ready; thou canst not be deceived as to the right degree 
of heat. When it is a glowing red, let Herman and Simon 
each take a sledge-hammer— ah! mon Diew! what was I 
talking about? Ah, yes! They must each strike a blow 
on one of the two plugs of the furnace, and then the metal 
will run, and if I am dead, you are to tell the king that he 
made me a promise, and that you have come to ask its ful- 
filment in my name. It is—oh, mon Diew! I have for- 
gotten what favor I was to ask the king. What was it? 
Ah, yes! — Ascanio — Seigneur de Nesle — Colombe, the 
provost’s daughter—d’Orbec — Madame d’Etampes — 
Ah! I am going mad!” 

And Benvenuto fell tottering into the arms of Herman 
who carried him off to his room as though he were a child, 
while Pagolo, charged with the direction of the casting, 
gave orders to continue it. 

Benvenuto was right: a terrible delirium had taken pos- 
session of him. Scozzone, who no doubt had been helping 
Pagolo with his prayers, hurried to his assistance, but Ben- 
venuto never ceased crying out: “I am dead! I am dying! 
— Ascanio! Ascanio! What will become of Ascanio? ” 

A thousand delirious fancies passed through his brain. 
Ascanio, Colombe, Stephana, arose like spectres and van- 
ished like shadows. In the midst of them was Pompeo, the 
goldsmith, whom he had stabbed with his dagger, and 
the master of the post-house at Sienna, whom he shot with 
his arquebus. Past and present were confusedly mingled in 
his brain. Sometimes it was Clement VII. who was keep- 
ing Ascanio in prison; sometimes it was Cosmo I. who was 
forcing Colombe to marry d’Orbec. Again he would call 
upon the Duchess Eleonora, believing that she was Madame 
d’Etampes; he besought; he threatened. He laughed in 
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the face of poor, weeping Scozzone, telling her to look out 
that Pagolo did not break his neck, running along the 
cornices like a cat. To these moments of excitement there 
would succeed intervals of complete prostration, during 
which it seemed that he surely must die. 

This agonizing struggle lasted for three hours. Ben- 
venuto was in one of these moments of torpor, when, all at 
once, Pagolo entered the room. He was pale and agitated, 
and cried out: 

“May Jesus and the Madonna help us, master! Our 
only help must now come from Heaven.” 

Exhausted, fainting, and almost dying as Benvenuto 
was, these words pierced him to the very heart. The veil 
that clouded his intelligence was torn aside, and, like 
Lazarus, who arose at the voice of Christ, he sat up in his 
bed, saying: 

“Who dares to say that all is lost while Benvenuto is 
still alive? ” 

«Alas, master! it is I,” said Pagolo. 

“Infamous wretch! Was it ordained that you should 
betray me forever? But fear not; Jesus and the Madonna, 
whom you just invoked, are always ready to help the good 
and to punish traitors.” 

Just then the men’s voices were heard in a wail of 
lament; they called out: “Benvenuto! Benvenuto! ” 

“He is here! he is here!” replied the artist, rushing 
from his room, deadly pale, but restored to his strength 
and his right mind. “He is here! and woe to those who 
have not done their duty.” 

In two bounds Benvenuto reached the foundry, where he 
found all the workmen, whom he had left so filled with 
enthusiasm, in a state of stupefaction and discouragement. 
Even Herman seemed dying of fatigue. The colossus was 
Staggering on his legs, and forced to lean against one of 
the remaining pillars of the roof. 

“ Now listen to me,” cried Benvenuto in a terrible voice, 
falling among them like a thunderbolt. “I know not yet 
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what has happened, but on my soul, I swear to you that it 
can be remedied. Obey me, now that I am here, but obey 
me implicitly, without a word or a gesture, for whoever first 
hesitates I will kill. So much for the evil-minded. For 
the rest I have but a word to say: the liberty and happi- 
ness of your comrade Ascanio, whom you all love, depends 
on our success. Come, get to work!” 

So saying, Cellini approached the furnace to judge for 
himself what had happened. The supply of wood had 
failed, and the metal had become chilled, forming what in 
the profession is termed a cake. 

Benvenuto saw instantly that there was a remedy for 
this disaster; no doubt Pagolo had been careless and had 
allowed the heat of the fire to diminish. The flame must 
be increased, and the metal again reduced to its state of 
liquefaction. 

“Wood!” cried Benvenuto, “bring wood! Go get wood 
wherever it is to be found! Run to the baker’s and pay 
for it by the pound if you must. Bring the very last chip 
that there is in the house. Smash in the doors of the 
Petite Nesle, Herman, if Dame Perrine won’t open them; 
take all that you can find there; we have right to it: ’tis 
the enemy’s country. Wood! bring wood!” 

And, to set the example, Benvenuto seized an axe and 
fell to work on the two remaining pillars, which soon fell, 
bringing with them all that was left of the roof. Ben- 
venuto quickly pushed the whole mass into the fire, while 
at the same time the men returned from every direction, 
laden with wood 

“Ah!” said Benvenuto, “have you @ mind to obey 
me?” 

“Yes! yes!” cried they all; “yes! in whatever you 
order, as long as we live.”’ 

“Then pick out the oak, and throw nothing but that 
in the furnace; oak burns quickest and so will help us 
soonest.” 

Soon the oak wood was raining down by the armfuls 
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upon the fire, so that Benvenuto was foréed to cry: 
«Enough! ” 

His energy had animated all of them; every order, even 
every gesture, was understood and executed instantly. 
Pagolo, though, would from time to time mutter between 
his teeth: 

“You are attempting what is impossible, master; it is 
tempting Providence.” 

To which Cellini replied with a look that meant, “ Wait 
awhile! I haven’t finished with you yet.” 

In spite of Pagolo’s dismal predictions, the metal soon 
began to liquefy again, and, to hasten the fusion, Ben- 
venuto from time to time threw several pounds of lead 
into the furnace, stirring the mixture of lead, copper, and 
bronze with a long bar of iron, so that, to use one of his 
own expressions, the dead metal began to come to life, see- 
ing which, he was so overjoyed that he felt neither fever 
nor weakness: he, too, had been resuscitated. 

At last they saw the metal begin to boil and rise up. 
Benvenuto instantly opened the orifice of the mold, and 
ordered the men to knock out the plugs of the furnace, 
which was immediately done; but, as though this gigantic 
piece of work were to be even to the end a combat of the 
Titans, no sooner were the plugs knocked out than Ben- 
venuto saw that not only did the metal run too slowly, but 
that there seemed to be not enough of it. Whereupon, 
struck with one of those sudden inspirations which only 
come to artists, he cried out: 

“Let half of you stay here to feed the fire: the rest must 
follow me.” 

And, followed by five of his workmen, he started off 
towards the Hétel de Nesle, returning almost immediately 
loaded with silver plate, pewter vessels, bars of silver, and 
half-finished pieces of work. Benvenuto set the example, 
and each one threw his precious burden into the furnace, 
which devoured in an instant all this bronze, lead, silver, 
rough bars of metal, and beautiful works of art, with the 
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same indifference with which it would have devoured the 
artist himself, had he fallen in. 

Thanks to such an increase of fusible material, the 
bronze became perfectly liquid, and as though repentant 
of its former hesitation, began to flow freely. Then there 
came a moment of anxious suspense, which almost 
amounted to terror, when Benvenuto, seeing that no more 
of the bronze was entering the orifice of the mold, took a 
long rod and found that, before being all run out, the bronze 
had entirely filled the head of his Jupiter. 

He fell on his knees and gave thanks to God: the work 
that was to save Ascanio and Colombe was finished. Now 
would God permit his work to be finished in perfection ? 
This Benvenuto could only know on the following day. 

That night, as can easily be imagined, was a night of 
anguish for Benvenuto. 

Worn out as he was, he could scarcely sleep, and such 
sleep as he had was far from being restful. Scarcely 
would his eyes close before visions would disturb him. 

He beheld his Jupiter, that lord of the heavens, the king 
of the gods in beauty, as twisted and deformed as his son 
Vulcan. In his dream he could not comprehend why it 
was so. Was it the fault of the mold? Had the casting 
been faulty? Had he miscalculated in his working de- 
signs? Or was fate mocking at him? His bosom heaved 
at such a sight, his temples throbbed violently, and he 
awoke with his heart beating quickly, and his whole body 
bathed in perspiration. For some time he was still in 
doubt, unable to separate the dream from the reality. At 
last he remembered that his Jupiter was still hidden safely 
in the mold like a child in its mother’s womb. He thought 
of all the precautions he had taken, and how he had hoped 
to achieve not only a noble work of art, but a merciful deed. 
Then, becoming more calm and tranquil, he slept again, 
worn out with fatigue, but only to fall into another dream, 
as senseless and as alarming as the first. 

The daylight came at last, and with it Benvenuto shook 
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off all the visions of the night; in an instant he was up 
and dressed, and off to the foundry. 

The bronze was still hotter than it should be to be ex- 
posed to the air; but Benvenuto was in such haste to know 
what he had to hope or to fear, that he could contain him- 
self no longer, and began to uncover the head. When he 
touched the mold with his hand, he was so pale that he 
seemed at the point of death. 

“ Are you still sick, master?” said a voice, which Ben- 
venuto knew by its accent to be that of Herman. “You 
would much petter stay in your ped.” 

“You are mistaken, Herman, my friend,” said Ben- 
venuto, astonished to find him up so early, “for if I stayed 
in my bed any longer, I should die. But how do you come 
to be up at this time of day?” 

“T vas taking a valk,” said Herman, blushing up to 
his eyes. “I like to take a valk. Can I help you, 
master ? ” 

“No, no!” cried Benvenuto; “no one shall touch that 
mold but myself. Wait and see.” 

And he began very carefully to uncover the head of the 
statue. By a miraculous chance, there had been just a 
sufficient quantity of the metal If Benvenuto had not 
been inspired to throw into the furnace all his silver plate, 
his dishes, and his vases, the metal would have given out, 
and the head would have been missing. 

Fortunately, the head was there, and was marvellously 
beautiful 

The sight of it was so encouraging, that Benvenuto 
began to uncover successively the other parts of the body. 
Bit by bit the mold fell off like the bark off a tree, until at 
length, Jupiter, entirely freed from his trammels, appeared 
in all his majesty, as was befitting for the king of the gods. 
In no part had the bronze failed, and when the last bit of 
the clay mold had fallen, a shout of admiration went up 
from all the workmen, who had silently grouped themselves 
about Cellini, who had been so absorbed by the thought of 
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his success and its results, that he had not even known 
of their presence. 

But at the shout which proclaimed him a god, as well 
as a creator of gods, Benvenuto proudly raised his head, 
saying, with a smile: 

“Ah! we shall see if the king of France will refuse the 
first request of the man who has made him such a statue.” 

Then suddenly repenting this first impulse of pride, 
which was quite in his nature, he fell on his knees, and, 
clasping his hands, rendered thanks to God aloud. 

Just as he finished his prayer, Scozzone ran to him, 
saying that Madame Jacques Aubry wished to speak to 
him privately, having a letter from her husband, that was 
for Benvenuto himself and for no other. Benvenuto made 
Scozzone repeat the name twice, not knowing that the 
student possessed a lawful wife. 

He went, however, to meet her, leaving all his companions 
rejoicing in the glory of their master. 

Pagolo, on closer inspection, had discovered a slight im- 
perfection in the heel of the statue, where, through some 
accident, the metal had been prevented from running freely 
into the bottom of the mold. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
JUPITER AND OLYMPUS. 


On the same day, Benvenuto sent word to Francois L 
that his Jupiter was cast, and asked him when would the 
king of France be pleased to receive the king of Olympus. 

Francois I. replied that, with his cousin the emperor, 
he was to hunt in the forest of Fontainebleau on the fol- 
lowing Thursday, and that he need only have his statue 
transported to the grand gallery of the ch&teau on that 
day. 

From such a curt reply it was evident that Madame 
d’Etampes had greatly prejudiced the king against his 
favorite artist. But Benvenuto, either from pride or con- 
fidence in God, only smiled and said, “It is well.” 

It was then Monday. SBenvenuto had the Jupiter 
placed in a strong wagon, and mounting on horseback, rode 
beside it, nor did he leave it for an instant, for fear of 
some accident. On Thursday, at ten o’clock, the artist and 
his statue arrived safely at Fontainebleau. 

It was easy to see, as Benvenuto rode along, that his 
soul was filled with noble pride and exultation. 

As an artist, his conscience told him that he had 
created a masterpiece, while his honest heart assured him 
that he would be able to perform a noble action. There- 
fore he was doubly joyful and held up his head like a 
man who, having no hatred in his heart, is equally devoid 
of fear. 

The king would see his Jupiter and would find it beau- 
tiful; Montmorency and Poyet would remind him of his 
promise; the emperor and all the court would be present, 
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and Francois I. could not do otherwise than keep his 
word. 

Madame d’Etampes, with less innocent delight, but with: 
quite as much ardor, was arranging her plans. She had 
triumphed over Benvenuto when he had presented himself 
at her house and at the Louvre. She felt that this first 
danger was past; but there remained the king’s promise to 
Benvenuto, and this danger must be warded off at any 
cost. 

She had, therefore, preceded Benvenuto to Fontainebleau 
by one day, and made her arrangements with that profound 
feminine cunning which, with her, almost amounted to 
genius, 

Cellini was very soon to recognize her maliciousness, for 
no sooner had he entered the gallery where his Jupiter 
was to be exhibited, than he understood whose was the hand 
that had struck him. 

He stood for a moment as though stunned. 

This gallery, already resplendent with paintings by 
Rosso, which in themselves were enough to distract atten- 
tion from almost any work of art, had been filled, during 
the last three days, with the statues sent from Rome by 
Primaticcio. The marvels of antique sculpture, the types 
consecrated by the admiration of twenty centuries, were 
there, defying all comparison, crushing all rivalry. Ari- 
adne, Venus, Hercules, Apollo, even Jupiter himself, the 
grand Olympian Jove, — ideal faces—dreams of genius, 
—formed a godlike assembly which it was impious to 
approach, a sublime tribunal whose judgment every artist 
should dread. 

The thought of a new Jupiter entering this Olympus, 
and placing himself beside the other one, — Benvenuto 
challenging Phidias, — seemed such a profanation, that, con- 
fident as he was in his own talents, Benvenuto stepped 
back in confusion. 

We will add that the immortal statues had usurped, as 
was their right, all the best places, and for Cellini’s poor 
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Jupiter there only remained the dark corners, which were 
reached after passing under the solemn and imposing 
glances of the gods of antiquity. 

Benvenuto saw all this as he stood in the doorway, sad 
but fascinated. 

“ Messire Antoine le Macon,” said he to the king’s sec- 
retary, who had accompanied him, “I will, 1 must take 
away my Jupiter immediately: the disciple should not 
attempt to compete with the master, nor the child to 
struggle with its parents. My pride and my humility 
alike forbid.” 

“ Benvenuto,” replied the secretary, “listen to a sincere 
friend. If you do that, you are ruined. I will tell you, 
between ourselves, that what your enemies hope for is to 
discourage you, and such a course would be considered a 
confession of your incompetence. It would be useless for 
me to offer excuses for you to the king; his majesty is 
impatient to see your work, and would listen to none of 
them. Urged on by Madame d’Etampes, he would with- 
draw his favor from you altogether. This is what she 
hopes and what I dread. It is not with the dead, Benve- 
nuto, but with the living, that you must struggle.” 

“You are right, messire, and I understand you. Thanks 
for reminding me that I have no right now to listen to self- 
love.” 

“Tis well, Benvenuto, but listen to me. Madame 
d’Etampes is too charming to-day not to be contemplating 
some perfidious scheme; she has carried off the king and 
the emperor for a ride in the forest, with such gaiety and 
irresistible grace, that I fear for your sake that she means 
to keep them there until dark.” 

“Do you think so?” cried Benvenuto, turning quite 
pale. “But then I should be ruined, for if my statue is 
seen in a bad light, it will lose half of its beauty.” 

“Let us hope that I am mistaken, then, and let us see 
what happens.” 

Cellini waited, painfully anxious. He had placed his 
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Jupiter as favorably as possible, but he could not but admit 
that, seen at dusk, its effect would be but mediocre, 
and by artificial light, after dark, would be positively bad. 
The duchess was as clever as the artist; in 1541 she 
already had discovered a trick of the nineteenth-century 
critics. 

Benvenuto despairingly watched the sun as it sank 
towards the horizon, and listened eagerly to every sound 
from without. Except for the servants, the chateau was 
deserted. 

Three o’clock struck: from that moment Madame 
d’Etampes’s purpose was evident and her success was cer- 
tain. Utterly crushed, Benvenuto sank upon a chair. 

All was lost, his reputation first of all, That feverish 
struggle, which had nearly killed him, but which he had 
forgotten in his expected triumph, was to end in shame 
and disappointment. He gazed mournfully at his statue, 
around which the evening shadows were already beginning 
to fall, and thought its lines looked less pure. 

All at once an inspiration came to him; he rose to his 
feet, called little Jehan, whom he had brought with him, 
and hastily left the gallery. No sound announced the 
approach of the king. He hastened to a joiner in the town, 
with whose aid, and that of his workmen, he constructed, 
in less than an hour, an oaken frame, furnished with four 
balls, which turned in their sockets like casters. 

He now trembled for fear that the court would return 
too soon; but at five o’clock his work was finished. Night 
was falling, and the imperial guests had not returned to 
the chateau. Madame d’Etampes, wherever she might 
be, must surely be triumphant. 

Benvenuto had soon succeeded in mounting his statue 
on the almost invisible stand. The Jupiter held in his 
left hand the terrestrial globe, and in his right, which was 
raised a little above his head, the thunderbolts which he 
was in the act of hurling into space. Amid the thunder- 
bolts, Benvenuto placed a waxen torch, 
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He had barely completed these preparations, when a 
flourish of trumpets announced the king’s return. Ben- 
venuto lighted the torch, placed little Jehan behind the 
statue, where he was completely out of sight, and with a 
beating heart awaited the king’s coming. 

Ten minutes later the folding doors were thrown open, 
and Francois I. entered, leading Charles V. by the hand. 

After them came the Dauphin, the Dauphine, the king of 
Navarre, and all the court, followed by the provost, his 
daughter, and d’Orbec. 

Colombe was pale and dispirited, but on seeing Cellini, 
she raised her head, and a smile of sublime confidence 
parted her lips, and ‘lit up her countenance. 

Cellini exchanged a look with her which said plainly, 
“ Fear not; whatever may happen, do not despair, for I am 
watching over you.” 

As soon as the door opened, little Jehan, at a sign from 
his master, pushed the statue gently forward. It rolled 
smoothly on its framework, and passing the antique statues, 
moved forward to welcome the king, as though it were 
alive. All eyes were turned towards it. The soft light 
of the torch fell on it from overhead, and made it look 
more beautiful even than by daylight. 

Madame d’Etampes bit her lips. 

“ Methinks, sire,” said she, “that this flattery is carried 
too far, and that the king of the earth should have gone to 
greet the king of heaven.” 

The king smiled, but it was plain to see that the flattery 
pleased him. As was his habit, he forgot the workman 
tor the work, and saving the statue half of its journey, he 
walked straight up to it, and examined it silently for a 
long time. Charles V., who, though he had one day, when 
in a good humor, picked up Titian’s brush for him, was 
more 2 politician than an artist, waited with the courtiers, 
who were not entitled to opinions of their own, to hear 
what Frangois had to say, before committing himself. 

There was a moment of anxious suspense, during which 
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Benvenuto and Madame d’Etampes exchanged looks of 
intense hatred. 

Suddenly the king exclaimed : 

“It is beautiful! very beautiful! and I confess it ex- 
ceeds my expectations.” 

Whereupon every one burst out into compliments, the 
emperor loudest of all. 

“Tf artists could be won like cities,” said he to the king, 
“J would instantly declare war on you, to conquer this 
one, my cousin.” 

“But with all this,” interrupted Madame d’Etampes, 
who was furious, “ we are not even looking at the beautiful 
antique statues, which are farther off, and are certainly 
more worthy of notice than our modern imitations.” 

The king then approached the antique sculptures, but 
as they were lighted from below by the torches, their upper 
parts were in shadow, and were certainly much less effective 
than the Jupiter. 

“ Phidias is sublime,” said the king; “but why should 
there not be a Phidias in the reign of Francois I. and 
Charles V., as well as in the age of Pericles? ” 

“Oh! we must see this by daylight,” said Anne, bitterly. 
“¢To seem is not to be,’ and a trick of light is not art. 
"And why have you put that veil there? Does it hide some 
defect? Tell us the truth, Master Cellini.” 

There was a very light drapery thrown over the Jupiter, 
to render it more majestic. Until then, Benvenuto had 
remained as silent, and apparently unmoved, as the statue 
by which he stood, but at the duchess’s words he smiled 
disdainfully, flashed lightning strokes from his two black 
eyes, and with all the audacity of a pagan artist tore off 
the veil with a vigorous hand. 

He expected to see the duchess burst into a passion. 

But by an incredible power of her will, she smiled on 
him with suspicious sweetness, and held out her hand 
graciously to the sculptor, who was stupefied by this sudden 
change. 
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“Come, I was wrong,” said she, in the tone of a spoiled 
child: “ you are a great sculptor, Cellini; forgive my criti- 
cisms. Give me your hand, and let us be friends from 
henceforth, Are you willing?” Then she added in a 
whisper, and speaking as rapidly as possible: “Consider 
what you are about to ask, Cellini, Let it not be the 
marriage of Colombe and Ascanio, or I swear you are all 
lost together.” 

“And if I should ask for something else, madame,” 
said Benvenuto, quietly, “would you second my re- 
quest ? ” 

“Yes,” she answered, quickly; “and I vow that, what- 
ever it may be, the king shall grant it.” 

“There is no need of my asking for the marriage of 
Colombe and Ascanio, for you will do that for me, 
madame.” 

The duchess smiled disdainfully. 

“ What are you two whispering about?” said Frangois. 

“ Madame la duchesse was so kind as to remind me that 
your majesty had promised to grant me a favor if you 
were satisfied with my work,” said Benvenuto, 

“ And that promise was made before me, and before the 
Chancellor Poyet; your majesty even charged my colleague 
and myself to remind you ——” 

“Yes, constable,” interposed the king, good-naturedly, 
“in case I should forget; but I have a marvellous good 
memory, fot de gentilhomme! So, as you perceive, your 
intervention, though pleasing to me, is quite needless. I 
promised Benvenuto to grant him whatever he might ask 
for when his Jupiter was cast. Was that it, con- 
stable? Have I a good memory, chancellor? It is now 
for you to speak, Master Cellini; Iam at your dispo- 
sition, Only praying you to think less of your immense 
merit than of our limited power, we make no reservations 
Save our crown and our mistress.” 

“Then, sire,” said Cellini, “since your majesty is so 
well disposed towards an unworthy servitor, I will simply 
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ask for the pardon of a poor student who had a quarrel, on 
the Quai du Ch&telet, with the Vicomte de Marmagne, and 
in self-defence ran his sword through the vicomte’s body.” 

Every one was surprised at the modesty of his request, 
Madame d’Etampes most of all; she gazed at Benvenuto 
in a stupefied way, and thought she had not heard right. 

“ Ventre-Mahom !” exclaimed Frangois; “you are asking 
me to exercise my right of pardon. I heard yesterday, 
from the chancellor himself, that it was a case of 
hanging.” 

“Qh, sire!” cried the duchess, “I intended speaking to 
you, myself, about that young man. I have had news of 
Marmagne, who is doing well, and who tells me that the 
quarrel was of his seeking, and the student —- what is the 
student’s name, Master Benvenuto? ” 

“Jacques Aubry, madame la duchesse.” 

“ And that Jacques Aubry was not to blame. Therefore, 
sire, instead of rebuking or questioning Benvenuto, grant 
his request promptly, lest he repent of having demanded 
so little.” 

“Well, Master Cellini,” said Francois, “what you de- 
sire shall be done, and as the proverb says, ‘he who gives 
quickly gives twice,’ let the order to liberate this young 
man be despatched this very night. Do you hear, my 
dear chancellor ? ” 

“ Yes, sire; and will obey your majesty.” 

“And you, Master Benvenuto, come on Monday to the 
Louvre, and we will arrange certain details in regard to 
yourself, which my treasurer has somewhat neglected of 
late.” 

“But, sire, your majesty is aware that entrance to the 
Louvre - 

“Well! well! the person who gave the order can coun- 
termand it. It was a war measure, and as now you have 
only friends at court, all will be restored to a peace 
footing.” 

“And, sire,” said the duchess, “since your majesty is 
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in a mood for granting favors, grant me, also, a trifling 
request, though I have never made a Jupiter.” 

“No,” said Benvenuto in a whisper, “but you have 
often made a Danaé.” 

«What is that request?’’ inquired Francois, who had 
not heard Cellini’s epigram; “speak, madame la duchesse, 
and believe that the solemnity of this occasion can add 
nothing to my desire to please you.” 

“ Well, sire, will your majesty honor Messire d’Estour- 
ville by signing, on Monday next, the marriage contract 
of my young friend, Mlle. d’Estourville, with the Comte 
d’Orbec ?” 

« Ah!” said the king, “that is not a favor to you, but 
a pleasure to myself; so that I will still remain your 
debtor.” 

“Then you consent to sign it on Monday ?” 

“On Monday,” said the king. 

“Madame la duchesse,” said Benvenuto, quietly, “do 
you not regret that for such a solemnity the beautiful lily 
you ordered from Ascanio is not completed ?” 

“Certainly, I shall regret it; but it cannot be helped, as 
Ascanio is in prison.” 

“True, but I am not; I will finish it and bring it to 
madame la duchesse.” 

“Oh! on my honor, if you will do that, I will say ——” 

“What will you say, madame? ” 

“That you are a charming man.” 

And she held out her hand to Benvenuto, who, after 
glancing at the king for his permission, imprinted a kiss 
on it in the most gallant way. 

Just then a faint cry was heard. 

“What was that? ” demanded the king. 

“Sire, I beg pardon of your majesty,” said the provost, 
“but my daughter has been taken ill.” 


“Poor child!” said Benvenuto, “she believes that I 
have betrayed her.” 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
A PRUDENT MARRIAGE. 


BENVENUTO wished to depart that very evening, but the 
king was so insistent that he was forced to remain at the 
chateau until the following morning. 

Besides, with his usual rapidity of conception and 
promptness of decision, he proposed to bring about, on the 
morrow, the dénouement of an intrigue that had been going 
on for a long time. It was an affair that he wished to 
have over and done with, before giving his whole mind 
to Ascanio and Colombe. 

He remained, then, to supper that evening, and to 
breakfast the next morning, so that it was not till towards 
noon that, having taken leave of the king and Madame 
d’Etampes, he set forth, accompanied by little Jehan. 

They were both well mounted, but, contrary to his usual 
custom, Cellini did not urge forward his steed. Evidently 
he did not intend to get back to Paris before a given time. 
Indeed, it was seven o’clock in the evening by the time he 
alighted at Rue de la Harpe. Even then, instead of 
going directly to the Hétel de Nesle, he went and knocked 
at the door of one of his friends, named Guido, a Floren- 
tine doctor, and when he found that he was at home and 
could give him some supper, he ordered little Jehan to go 
home alone and say that the master had remained at Fon- 
tainebleau, and would return the next day, telling him, 
also, to be ready to open the door whenever he should 
knock. Little Jehan started at once for the Hétel de 
Nesle, promising Cellini to remember his instructions. 

Supper was served, but, before sitting down to it, Cellini 
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asked his host if he knew some honest and clever notary 
who would come and draw up a contract for him that 
would be legally correct. The host suggested his son-in- 
law, who was immediately sent for. 

He arrived half an hour later, just as they had finished 
supper, and Benvenuto at once rose from the table, shut 
himself up with the notary, and had him draw up a mar- 
riage contract, where the names were left in blank. After 
they had read and re-read the contract together, to be cer- 
tain that it contained no flaw, Benvenuto paid the notary 
liberally, put it in his pocket, borrowed from his friend a 
second sword just as long as his own, which he hid under 
his cloak, and as by this time it was perfectly dark, he 
took the road to the Hotel de Nesle. 

On reaching the door, he gave a single knock, but 
though it was a very gentle tap, the door was opened im- 
mediately by little Jehan, who was watching for him. 

Cellini questioned the boy: the workmen were all at 
supper, and did not expect their master until the next day. 
Cellini ordered the child to tell no one of his arrival, and 
then went quietly to Catherine’s room, of which he still re- 
tained a key. After entering, he closed the door, hid him- 
self behind some tapestry, and waited. 

After a quarter of an hour, light footsteps were heard on 
the staircase, the door was opened again, and Scozzone 
entered, carrying a lamp. She took the key from outside 
the door, locked herself in, put the lamp on the mantel, 
and sat down in a great armchair turned so that Benvenuto 
could see her face. 

To his great astonishment, this face, formerly so joyous 
and bright, had become sad and melancholy. The fact was 
that poor Scozzone was suffering from something akin to 
remorse. 

We have seen how happy and careless she had been 
before. This was when Benvenuto loved her. As long as 
she believed in his love, or, rather, in his kindly affection 
as long as the hope of becoming some day his wife had 
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floated in her dreams like a golden cloud, she had main- 
tained herself on the level of her aspirations, and atoned 
for the past by her love. But when she perceived that she 
had deceived herself, and that what she had mistaken for pas- 
sion was but a caprice on Benvenuto’s part, she descended, 
step by step, her ladder of hope. Benvenuto’s smile, which 
had caused her faded heart to blossom anew, no longer shone 
on her, and for a second time her soul lost its freshness. 

With her childish gaiety, her childish simplicity gradu- 
ally vanished, and her old nature, assisted by ennui, re- 
sumed its ascendence. A newly tinted wall keeps its color 
while the sun shines, but loses it when it rains. Scozzone, 
abandoned by Cellini for some unknown mistress, only had 
remained true to him through a remnant of pride. Pagolo 
had long made love to her; she had told this to Cellini, 
hoping to arouse his jealousy. This attempt had failed, 
for, instead of growing angry, Cellini had simply laughed ; 
instead of forbidding her to see Pagolo, had told her to 
treat him kindly. From that time she felt that she was 
lost, and abandoned her life to chance with all her previous 
indifference, allowing it to be blown about like a withered 
leaf by the breath of circumstances. 

It was then that Pagolo had triumphed. After all, 
Pagolo was young, and, but for his look of hypocrisy, he 
was handsome. Pagolo was in love and lost no chance of 
telling her so, whereas Benvenuto never said such things 
any more. These words, “I love you,” are the heart’s lan- 
guage, which it constantly feels the need of speaking and 
hearing. 

Thus, in an idle hour, when vexed, or perhaps deluded, 
Scozzone had told Pagolo that she loved him; she said this 
without really being in love with him, and while Cellini’s 
image was still in her heart and his name on her lips. 

Afterwards, she reasoned with herself, and thought that 
the day might have come when the master, tired of his 
mysterious and unavailing passion, would have returned to 
her, and had he found her constant, even despite his 
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orders, would have rewarded her devotion — not by mar- 
riage; the poor girl had outgrown this delusion — but by 
some remnant of esteem and pity that would seem a resur- 
rection of the old love, 

These were the thoughts that saddened Scozzone, and 
filled her soul with something very like remorse. 

As she sat thus, in silent meditation, she suddenly 
started and turned her head; a step was heard on the 
stairway. The next moment a key turned rapidly in the 
lock, and the door opened. 

“How did you get in? Who gave you that key?” cried 
Scozzone, rising. “There are but two keys to this room, — 
one is here already, and Cellini has the other.” 

“Ah! dearest Catherine,” said Pagolo, with a laugh, 
“you are too capricious ; sometimes you open your door to 
a body, and sometimes you shut it; and when one tries 
to force one’s way in, which, after all, he has a right to do, 
you threaten to scream and call for help. So we have to 
find some other means.” 

“Qh! tell me that you stole that key from Cellini, say 
that he knows nothing of your having it, for 1f he does I 
shall die of shame and despair.” 

“Calm yourself, my beautiful Catherine,” said Pagolo, 
as he locked the door, and seated himself near the girl, 
whom he forced to sit beside him. “No, Benvenuto no 
longer loves you, it is true, but he is like one of those 
misers who have a treasure of no use to themselves, but 
which they allow no one else to go near. No, this key is 
one I made myself. He who can do great things can do 
small ones. See how much I love you, Catherine, when my 
hands, which are used to fashioning pearl and diamond 
flowers on golden stems, consented to touch an ignoble 
piece of iron. True, the ignoble iron was to make a key, 
and the key was to unlock the door of Paradise.” 

So saying, Pagolo attempted to take Catherine’s hand, 
but to the great astonishment of Cellini, who lost not a 
word or gesture of this scene, Catherine repulsed him. 
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“Well,” said Pagolo, “how long is this behavior going 
to be kept up?” 

“Listen, Pagolo,” said Catherine, in such a melancholy 
tone that it went to Cellini’s heart; “I know very well 
that when a woman has once yielded, she has forfeited all 
her right of drawing back again; but if he, for whom she 
has been so weak, is a generous man, and she tells him 
that at the time she acted in good faith, but that having 
lost her reason, she had deceived herself, believe me, it is 
that man’s duty not to abuse her momentary weakness. 
Well, Pagolo, I will tell you now that, although I yielded, 
I did not love you; I loved another, Cellini. You may 
despise me, — you ought to despise me, — but torment me 
no more.” 

“A nice arrangement, truly!” said Pagolo. ‘“ What! 
after all the time you kept me waiting for the favor, that 
now you reproach me with, you think that I will release 
you from an engagement you entered into voluntarily ? 
No, no! And when I think that you are only doing this 
on account of Benvenuto, a man twice your age or mine, 
who doesn’t love you, a man who despises you, and treats 
you like a courtesan!” 

“Stop, Pagolo, stop!’’ cried Scozzone, blushing scarlet 
with shame, jealousy, and anger. “’Tis true that Ben- 
venuto loves me no longer; but he did love me once, and 
he esteems me still.” 

“Well, then, why doesn’t he do as he promised, and 
marry you? ” 

“Promised? Never! No, Benvenuto never promised 
to make me his wife; if he had done so, he would have 
kept his word. I desired to mount so high, and because I 
desired, I hoped ; and when once this hope had filled my 
heart, I could not conceal it, but let it overflow, and boasted 
of it as though it were a reality. No, Pagolo, no,” con- 
tinued Catherine, smiling sadly, and letting her hand fall 
into his, “ Benvenuto never promised me.” 

“Well, then, see how ungrateful you are, Scozzone!” 
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exclaimed Pagolo, seizing the girl’s hand, and mistaking 
for a sign of reconciliation what was simply discourage- 
ment; “here am I, who offer, who promise you all that, by 
your own confession, Benvenuto neither offered nor prom- 
ised. I, who am devoted to you, and love you; yet you 
repulse me, while if he who betrayed you were standing 
here, I believe you would repeat to him what you so regret 
having said to me, who love you so well.” 

“Oh! if he were here, Pagolo, you would remember 
that, while I betrayed him through love, you betrayed him 
through hatred, and you would be ready to sink into the 
ground.” 

« And pray, why should I? ” said Pagolo, boldly, believ- 
ing Benvenuto to be faraway. “Has not every man the 
right to win a woman’s love, when she belongs to no one 
else? If he were standing here, I would say to him: 
‘You betrayed and abandoned Catherine, — this poor Cath- 
erine, who loved you so. At first she was in despair, then 
she met a kind and worthy lad, who appreciated and loved 
her, who promised what you never did —to make her his 
wife. It is he who has inherited your rights, and she 
belongs to him.’ Tell me, Catherine, what answer could 
your Cellini make to that? ” 

“None at all,’”’ said a rough, manly voice, from behind 
the enthusiastic Pagolo, “none whatever!” 

While a strong hand fell at the same instant upon his 
shoulder, freezing his eloquence, and forcing him back- 
wards to the ground, as pale and trembling as he had been 
boastful before. 

It was a strange picture. Pagolo bent double on his 
knees, pale with alarm; Scozzone, half risen, holding on to 
the arms of her chair, motionless and dumb as a statue 
of astonishment; and lastly, Benvenuto, standing with 
crossed arms, a sheathed sword in one hand, a naked sword 
in the other, looking ironical but threatening. 

There was an instant of terrible silence. Pagolo and Scoz- 
zone being equally abashed by the master’s fierce scowl. 
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“Treason!” muttered Pagolo, “ treason!” 

“Yes, treason on thy part, miserable wretch,” replied 
Cellini. 

“ Well,” said Scozzone, “ you wanted to see him, Pagolo; 
here he is,’’ 

“Yes, here he is,” said the apprentice, ashamed of being 
treated thus before the woman he wished to please; “ but 
he has a weapon, and I have none.” 

“TI bring thee one,” said Cellini, stepping back, and 
throwing the sword which he held in his left hand at 
Pagolo’s feet. 

Pagolo stared at the sword, but made no attempt to 
move. 

“Come,” said Cellini, “pick up that sword, and stand 
up. I am waiting.” 

“A duel?” cried Pagolo, whose teeth chattered with 
terror. “Could I fight on equal terms with you?” 

“Well,” said Cellini, as he changed his sword from one 
hand to the other. “I will fight with my left hand, and 
then we will be equal.” 

“Fight with you, my benefactor ? to whom I owe every- 
thing? Never! never!” 

A smile of profound contempt passed over Benvenuto’s 
countenance, while Scozzone recoiled without making any 
attempt to conceal her disgust. 

“You should have remembered my benefits before steal- 
ing the affection of the woman I confided to your care and 
to Ascanio’s. Your memory returns too late. On guard, 
Pagolo! on guard!” 

“No, no,” murmured the coward, going backwards on 
his knees. 

“Then, since thou refusest to fight like a brave man, I 
will punish thee as a scoundrel.” 

With that he sheathed his sword, and drawing forth his 
dagger, advanced slowly, but directly, towards the appren- 
tice, showing no indication of either anger or compassion 
on his impassive countenance, Scozzone rushed, shrieking, 
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between them; but Benvenuto, without violence, but with 
a movement as irresistible as though a bronze statue had 
stretched out its arm, pushed aside the poor girl, who fell 
half dead upon her chair. Then continuing to advance on 
Pagolo, who retreated to the wall, the master placed the 
point of his dagger at Pagolo’s throat, saying: 

“Commend your soul to God, for you have only five 
minutes to live.” 

“Mercy!” cried Pagolo, as though he were choking; 
“donot killme! Mercy! mercy!” 

“What!” said Benvenuto, “thou knowest me, and 
knowing me, darest seduce the woman who was mine! I 
know all; I have discovered all; and yet thou hopest that 
I will spare thee? Thou art mocking me, Pagolo.” 

And Benvenuto himself burst into a laugh, but a laugh 
so discordant and terrible, that the apprentice shuddered 
to the very marrow of his bones. 

“Master! master!” cried Pagolo, feeling the point of 
the dagger pricking at his throat; “it was not I, she it 
was who enticed me.” 

“Treachery, cowardice, and slander! Some day I will 
make a group of those three monsters, and it will be a 
hideous thing to behold. She enticed thee, miserable 
wretch! Dost thou forget that I was there and heard 
all?” 

“Oh, Benvenuto,” murmured Catherine, as she clasped 
her hands, “ you know that he lies when he says that.” 

“Yes, I know that he lies, just as he lied when he said 
he was ready to marry you; but be easy, I will punish 
him for both of these falsehoods.” 

“Yes, punish me,” cried Pagolo, “but have mercy on 
me; punish me, but don’t kill me.” 

“You lied when you said that she enticed you ? ” 

“Yes, I lied; yes, I am the guilty one, but I loved her 
to distraction, and you know, master, to what crimes love 
will lead.” 


“And when you said you would marry her, you lied ?” 
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“No, master, then I told the truth.” 

“And you really love Scozzone? ” 

“Yes! yes! I really love her,” said Pagolo, who saw 
that his only chance of excuse with Cellini was to throw 
the blame on the violence of his passion; “yes, I love 
her.” 

« And you were telling the truth when you proposed to 
marry her?” 

“Tt was the truth, master.” 

“ You would have made her your wife? ” 

“Tf she had not belonged to you, yes.” 

“Very well, take her, then. I give her to you.” 

“What do you say? You are jesting?” 

“No, I never spoke more seriously; look at me if you 
have any doubt.” 

Pagolo glanced furtively at Benvenuto, and from the 
expression of his face saw that the judge might change at 
any moment into the executioner; he bowed down his 
head and groaned. 

“Take off that ring from thy finger, Pagolo, and place 
it on Catherine’s.”’ 

Pagolo submissively obeyed the first part of the order, 
and Benvenuto signed to Scozzone to approach. 

“Hold out your hand, Scozzone,” said the master. 

She obeyed. 

“Finish the ceremony, Pagolo,” and Pagolo put the ring 
on Scozzone’s finger. 

“Now,” said Benvenuto, “that the betrothal is over, let 
us proceed to the marriage.”’ 

“The marriage!” murmured Pagolo, “folks don’t get 
married in such a way; there must be a notary and a 
priest.” 

“There must be a contract,” replied Benvenuto, drawing 
forth the one he had prepared, “and here is one all ready; 
only the names are wanting.” 

He placed the contract on the table, and held out a pen 
to Pagolo. 
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Sign it, Pagolo,” said he. “Sign.” 

‘Ah! I have been caught in a trap,” said Pagolo. 

“Eh! what do you say?” said Benvenuto, in a terrible 
voice; “atrap? Where is there any trap in this affair? 
Did I force you to enter Scozzone’s room? Did I counsel 
you to tell her that you wished tomarry her? Very good! 
Now marry her, Pagolo, and our roles will be changed. 
When you are her husband, if I come to her room, it will 
be your turn to threaten and mine to tremble.” 

“Oh!” cried Catherine, passing from extreme terror to 
the wildest gaiety, and laughing aloud at the idea of such 
a thing; “oh, but that would be droll!” 

Pagolo, somewhat recovered from his terror by this turn 
of Cellini’s threats, and by Scozzone’s burst of laughter, 
began to look at matters more reasonably. He saw plainly 
that an attempt had been made to frighten him into a 
marriage for which he cared very little. He considered 
such an ending to the comedy would be too tragic, and 
began to think that, by showing a little determination, he 
might make a better bargain. 

“Yes,” said he, translating Scozzone’s laugh into words, 
“yes, that would be very droll; but it never will happen.” 

“What! it never will happen!” cried Benvenuto, as 
much astonished as a lion would be who saw a fox oppose 
him, 

“No, it shall never be,” repeated Pagolo, “I would 
rather die; kill me.” 

He had scarcely uttered the words, when, with a bound, 
Cellini was on him. Pagolo saw the glitter of the dagger, 
and leaped to one side so quickly and so successfully 
that the blow which was intended for him passed near 
his shoulder, and the weapon, thrust by the goldsmith’s 
powerful hand, buried itself nearly two inches in the 
wainscoting. 

“T consent,” cried Pagolo, “mercy, Cellini! I consent, 
I will do anything; ” and while the master tugged at the 
dagger, which had gone entirely through the woodwork, 
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and penetrated the wall itself, he ran to the table where 
the contract was lying, seized the pen, and hurriedly signed 
his name. 

The whole scene passed so quickly that Scozzone had not 
time for a share in it. 

“Thanks, Pagolo,” said she, as she wiped away the tears 
which alarm had brought to her eyes, and strove to repress 
a smile; “thanks, my good Pagolo, for the honor you are 
willing to confer on me, but as this is a serious business 
now, let us understand one another, once for all: just now 
you would not have me, and now I will not have you. I 
say this not to mortify you, Pagolo, but I do not love you, 
and I would rather remain as I am.” 

“Then,” said Benvenuto, with the greatest coolness, 
“since you won’t have him, Scozzone, he must die.” 

“ But,” said Catherine, “since it is I who refuse to marry 
him ?” 

“He must die. I will not have it said that a man 
outraged me, and went unpunished. Are you ready, 
Pagolo?” 

“Catherine,” cried the apprentice, “Catherine, in the 
name of Heaven, take pity on me! Catherine, I love you! 
Catherine, I will love you forever! Catherine, sign it! Be 
my wife; I implore you, on my knees.” 

“ Come, Scozzone, decide quickly,” said Cellini. 

“Qh!” said Catherine, pouting, “don’t you think you 
are very hard on me, master? I have loved you so well, 
and have had dreams of something so different! But, mon 
Dieu!” cried the wilful girl, passing from sadness to mirth 
once more, “ see, Cellini, what a piteous face poor Pagolo 
puts on. Oh! do not look so dismal, Pagolo, or I shall 
never consent to have you for a husband. If you could 
but see how ridiculous you are like that!” 

“Save me first, Catherine,” said Pagolo, “and we will 
laugh as much as you please afterwards.” 

“Well then! my poor boy, if you really insist upon 

” 
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“Yes, indeed, I do!” 

“You know just what I have been and what I am?” 

“Yes, I know everything.” 

“J have never deceived you?” 

“No.” 

“You regret nothing ?” 

“No! no!” 

“Then give me your hand. It is very strange, and I 
never expected to be your wife, but no matter.” 

She took the pen and signed in her turn, as a dutiful 
wife should do, below the signature of her husband. 

«Thanks, my little Catherine, thanks,” said Pagolo. 
“You will see how happy I will make you.” 

« And if he doesn’t keep his promise,” said Benvenuto, 
“ write to me, Scozzone, and, no matter where I may be, { 
will come and remind him of it.” 

So saying, Cellini slowly returned his dagger to its 
sheath, staring fixedly on the apprentice all the time; 
then he took the contract, folded it neatly in four, and put 
it in his pocket, and addressing Pagolo with characteristic 
sarcasm, said: 

“Now, Pagolo, my friend, although you and Scozzone 
are well and duly married according to the laws of men, 
you are not married before God; and not until to-morrow 
will the Church sanctify your union. Until then your 
presence here would be contrary to all laws, human or 
divine. Good evening, Pagolo.” 

Pagolo grew pale as death, but as Benvenuto pointed 
imperiously to the door, he backed out of it. 

“Nobody but you would ever have had such an idea,” 
said Catherine, langhing wildly. “Listen, though, my 
poor Pagolo; I let you go away because the law requires 
it, but never fear, for I swear by the Holy Virgin that, 
when once .you are my husband, no man living, not even 
Benvenuto himself, will ever find me anything but a true 
and worthy wife.” 

Then when the door had closed: ‘Oh, Cellini!” said 
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she, gaily, “ you have given me a husband, but you have 
delivered me from his presence for a day. It is just so 
much gained, and you owed me at least that compensa- 
tion.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
RESUMPTION OF HOSTILITIES. 


THREE days after the scene we have described, a 
scene of quite another nature was to take place at the 
Louvre. 

It was Monday, the day fixed for the signing of the con- 
tract. Eleven o’clock had struck when Benvenuto left the 
Hétel de Nesle, went straight to the Louvre, and with a 
troubled heart but deliberate tread ascended the grand 
stairway. 

In the waiting-room to which he was first shown, he 
found the provost and d’Orbec whispering together with a 
notary in a corner. Colombe, white and motionless as 
a statue, and staring as vacantly, was seated on the other 
side of the room. 

They had evidently gone as far from her as possible, so 
that she should hear nothing, and the poor child, with 
drooping head and wide-open eyes, had remained where 
they had left her. Cellini passed close to her and let fall 
these words: “Have courage; I am here.” 

Recognizing his voice, Colombe looked up with a little 
cry of joy. But ere she had time to question her protec- 
tor, he had disappeared into the adjoining room. 

An usher lifted up the tapestry portiére, and the gold- 
smith passed into the king’s cabinet. 

Nothing less than these words of encouragement would 
have restored hope to Colombe, for the poor child believed 
herself abandoned, and consequently lost. 
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Messire d’Estourville had dragged her here half dead; 
and, notwithstanding her perfect trust in God and in Ben- 
venuto, as they were about to start she had felt so 
desperate that, forgetting all pride, she had implored 
Madame d’Etampes to permit her to enter a convent, 
promising to renounce Ascanio, provided they would spare 
her the Comte d’Orbec. But the duchess wanted no half 
victory; to accomplish her purpose it was essential that 
Ascanio should believe in the treachery of his beloved, so 
she harshly repulsed poor Colombe’s prayers. 

The poor girl had then risen, and remembering that Ben- 
venuto had told her to be strong and brave even at the 
foot of the altar, had courageously, but with frequent sink- 
ings of the heart, allowed herself to be taken to the Louvre, 
where at noon the king was to sign the contract. 

There her strength had again failed her, for she could 
now hope for but three things: to see Benvenuto, to touch 
the king’s heart by her prayers, or to die of grief. 

But Benvenuto had come; he had told her to hope, and 
she took courage once more, 

On entering the king’s cabinet, Cellini found no one but 
Madame d’Etampes, which was just what he most desired ; 
he would have solicited the favor of seeing her, had she not 
been there. 

The duchess was somewhat anxious, even in her hour of 
triumph. The fatal letter was burned, — burned by her- 
self, —she was perfectly convinced that she had nothing 
to fear. But, though sure of her power, she thought with 
terror of the perils that threatened her love. It had ever 
been thus with the duchess: when not devoured by her am- 
bition, she was the victim of her ardent passions, Made 
up of pride and passion, her dream had been to make 
Ascanio great while rendering him happy. 

But she had discovered that, though of noble birth (for 
the Gaddis, to which family he belonged, were ancient 
patricians of Florence), he aspired to no other glory than 
that of his art. 
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If he ever hoped for anything, it was to discover some 
beautiful form for a vase, a ewer, or a statuette. If he 
ever longed for diamonds or pearls, it was that, by setting 
them in gold, he might make niore beautiful flowers than 
those watered by the dews of heaven. Titles and honors 
were nothing to him unless earned by his own talent, or in 
recognition of his personal reputation. In the first storm 
this delicate plant would be destroyed, with the flowers it 
bore and its promise of fruit. 

It might be that, through apathy or discouragement, he 
could be drawn into the projects of his royal mistress; 
but, a pale and melancholy shadow, he would in that case 
only live on the memories of his past. 

Ascanio, in fact, appeared to the Duchesse d’Etampes 
such as he really was, an exquisite and charming nature, 
who needed to remain always in a pure and calm atmos- 
phere, an adorable child who should never become a man. 
Born to enjoy the outpourings of a mutual affection, he 
would inevitably be overpowered in the first struggle for 
supremacy. He was just such a man as would satisfy her 
love, but not her ambition. 

Such were the duchess’s reflections when Benvenuto 
entered; these were the anxious thoughts that clouded her 
brow. 

The two enemies eyed each other intently; the same 
ironical smile of the lips, the same piercing glance of the 
eye, showed that each one was ready for the struggle, and 
that it would be a desperate one. 

“A la bonne heure!’’ thought Anne; “here is a hard 
fighter, whom it will be a pleasure to conquer —an adver- 
sary worthy of me. But to-day there are really too many 
chances against him for me to gain any glory by his 
defeat.” 

“Madame d’Etampes,” said Benvenuto to himself, “ you 
certainly are a superior woman, and many a contest that I 
have had with a strong man has cost me less than to con- 
tend against you. So be sure that, though in fighting I 
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will use every courtesy, I will also use every other weapon 
at my disposal,” 

There was a moment’s silence while the adversaries 
delivered these short monologues, The duchess was the 
first to speak. 

‘You are punctual, Master Cellini,” said she. “At 
noon his majesty is to sign Comte d’Orbec’s contract; it is 
now only a quarter past eleven. Permit me to excuse his 
majesty. He is not behind time, but you are in advance.” 

“YT am happy, madame, in being too early, since my im- 
patience procures me such an honor as a ¢éte-a-téte with 
you —an honor which I should have solicited, had not 
chance so favored me.” 

“What! Benvenuto,” said the duchess; “have your 
reverses changed you into a flatterer? ” 

“Mine? No, madame, but those of others—JI have 
always held to the rather peculiar virtue of being the 
courtier of disgrace; behold the proof of it, madame.” 

At these words Cellini drew from under his cloak Asca- 
nio’s golden lily, which he had only completed that morn- 
ing. The duchess gave a cry of surprise and delight. 

Never had she laid eyes on so marvellous a jewel, never 
had one of those flowers, which are only found in the 
enchanted gardens of the “Thousand and One Nights,” 
more dazzled the eyes of a fairy or a peri. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the duchess, as she held out her hand 
for the flower, “you promised it to me, Benvenuto, but I 
confess that I hardly expected it.” 

“And why were you not willing to take my word?” 
said Cellini, with a laugh; “you insult me, madame.” 

“Oh, if you had promised me an injury instead of a 
favor, I should have felt more certain of your keeping 
your word.” 

“And how do you know that this is not both?” said 
Benvenuto, withdrawing his hand so as still to keep 
possession of the lily. 

“T do not understand you,” said the duchess. 
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“Do you think that, when mounted as a dewdrop, it has 
a fine effect ? this souvenir of a treaty which was to sepa- 
rate Milan from France?” said Benvenuto, pointing to the 
diamond which trembled in the chalice of the flower, and 
which, as we know, she owed to the corrupting munificence 
of Charles V. 

“You speak in enigmas, my good goldsmith. Unfortu- 
nately, the king will arrive shortly, and I have no time to 
guess them.” 

“Then I will tell you the answer. It is an old proverb: 
Verba volant, scripta manent, which means: ‘What is 
written, 1s written.’ ” 

“Ah! well, that is just where you are mistaken, my 
dear goldsmith: what was written is burned, don’t think 
to terrify me as though I were a child, but give me the 
lily which belongs to me.” 

“In an instant, madame, but first I should warn you 
that in my hands it is a magic talisman, while in yours it 
will lose all its virtue. I have made it more precious than 
you think. There, where most people see only a jewel, we 
artists sometimes conceal an idea. Shall I show you this 
idea, madame? See, there is nothing easier. It suffices to 
press this invisible spring. As you perceive, the stem 
opens, and at the bottom of the chalice we find, not a des- 
troying worm, as in some natural flowers and certain false 
hearts, but something of the same sort, worse, perhaps, — 
the dishonor of the Duchesse d’Etampes, Written and signed 
by her own hand.” 

While speaking, Benvenuto had pressed the spring, 
opened the stem, and withdrew the letter from the glitter- 
ing heart of the flower. He unrolled it slowly, and showed 
it wide open to the duchess, who was pale with rage and 
dumb with terror. 

“ You were not expecting this, were you, madame?” said 
Benvenuto, coolly, as he folded up the letter again and re- 
placed it in the lily. “If you knew more of my habits, 
madame, you would be less surprised. A year ago I hid a 
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ladder in a statuette; a month ago I hid a young girl in 
a statue. What could 1 hide in a flower today? Only a 
bit of paper, so I hid that.” 

“But that letter!” cried the duchess; “that infernal 
letter! I burned it myself. I saw it blaze and touched 
its ashes.” 

“ Did you read the letter before you burned it? ” 

‘No! no! fool that I was, I did not read it.” 

“That is a pity, for now you would be convinced that a 
grisette’s letter makes as much flame and ashes as the 
letter of a duchess.” 

“ But then he deceived me, that dastardly Ascanio!”’ 

“Oh, madame, say no more! Do not even suspect that 
good and innocent child, who, even had he deceived you, 
would only have turned against you the weapons you used 
against him. Oh, no, no! he did not deceive you; he 
would not have purchased his life, nor even the life of 
Colombe, by a deception! No, he was deceived himself.” 

“And by whom? tell me that.” 

“By a child, a mere boy; by the student who wounded 
your faithful friend, the Vicomte de Marmagne; a certain 
Jacques Aubry, of whom, no doubt, the Vicomte de Mar- 
magne has had a word or two to say.” 

“ Yes,” murmured the duchess, “ yes; Marmagne told me 
that a student, this Jacques Aubry, was attempting to 
reach Ascanio and get that letter from him.” 

“And it was then that you went to visit Ascanio; but 
students, as you know, are quick-witted, and ours had been 
ahead of you. As you were leaving the Hétel d’Etampes, 
he was creeping into his friend’s cell, and, as you entered 
it, he crept out.” 

“But I saw him not; I saw no one.” 

“One doesn’t think of looking everywhere. If you had 
thought of it, you would have lifted up a mat, and under 
the mat would have seen a hole which communicated 
with the next adjoining cell.” 

“But Ascanio? Ascanio?” 
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“ When you entered, he was sleeping, was he not?” 

“Yes,” 

“Very well; while he was asleep, Aubry, to whom he 
had refused to give this letter, took it from the pocket of 
his doublet and put one of his own letters in its place, 
Deceived by the envelope, you thought that you burned a 
letter from the Duchesse d’Etampes. Not so, madame; you 
only burned an epistle from Mlle. Gervaise-Perrette Papi- 
not.” 

“But this Aubry, who wounded Marmagne, this clown 
who nearly murdered a gentleman, shall pay dearly for his 
insolence. He is in prison, and condemned.” 

“ He is free, and it is principally to you, madame, that he 
owes his liberty.” 

“ How is that? ” 

“He was the poor prisoner whose pardon you joined me 
in asking from King Francois I.” 

‘Oh, senseless fool that I was!” said the duchess, biting 
her lips. Then, after looking steadily at Benvenuto for 
awhile, she continued: “And on what condition will you 
return that letter to me? ” 

“T think I have allowed you to guess, madame.” 

“T am bad at guessing; tell me.” 

“ You are to ask the king to bestow Colombe’s hand upon 
Ascanio.”’ 

“Go to!” exclaimed Anne, forcing herself to laugh, 
“you know very little of the Duchesse d’Etampes, Master 
Goldsmith, if you expect her love to give way to your 
threats.” 

“ You have not reflected before answering me, madame.” 

“T stand by my answer.” 

“Permit me to sit down unceremoniously, madame, and 
to talk plainly with you for a little while,” said Benvenuto, 
with that dignified simplicity peculiar to superior men. “I 
am but a humble sculptor, while you are a great duchess, 
but let me tell you that, in spite of the distance between 
us, we were made to understand each other. Do not 
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assume that queenly manner; it will have no effect. I 
have no intention of offending you, but of enlightening you, 
and your haughty airs are out of place, as your dignity is 
not at stake.” 

“ You are a strange man, truly,” said Anne, laughing in 

spite of herself. “Speak on; I am listening.” 
+ “JT was saying, madame la duchesse, that, in spite of the 
difference in our fortunes, our positions are almost identi- 
cal, and that we might understand and perhaps help each 
other. You exclaimed when I spoke of your renouncing 
Ascanio: the thing appeared to you impossible and absurd ; 
and yet, madame, I had set you a good example.” 

“ An example! ” 

“Yes! For, as you love Ascanio, so did I love Co- 
lombe.” 

“You?” 

“Yes, I. I loved her as I had never loved before but 
once. I would have given my life, my soul for her, and 
yet I gave her up to Ascanio.” 

“A most disinterested passion, truly !” said the duchess, 
ironically. 

“Oh! do not make my grief a subject for raillery, ma- 
dame; do not laugh at my anguish. I have suffered 
greatly, but I realized that Colombe was no more made for 
me than Ascanio for you. 

“Listen, madame. You and I (pray take no offence at 
this association of our names), you and I are both of those 
exceptional and uncommon beings who lead an existence of 
their own, have ideas peculiarly their own, and are seldom 
influenced by others, We each obey a sovereign and mon- 
strous idol, whose worship has expanded our hearts and 
raised us above the level of ordinary humanity. For you, 
madame, it is ambition; for me, it is art. Now, our divini- 
ties are jealous gods and control us in all our doings. You 
desired Ascanio as a crown, I desired Colombe as a Gala- 
tea. You loved as a duchess, I as an artist; you perse- 
cuted, I suffered. Oh, do not think that I fail to appreciate 
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you. J admire your energy and sympathize with your 
audacity. Let the vulgar think what they will; it is great 
to overturn the world to make a place for the one you love. 
I recognize in it a strong and overpowering passion, and I 
admire characters capable of heroic crimes, But I also 
admire those natures that are superhuman, for whatever 
is unexpected and unusual attracts me. Though I loved 
Colombe, madame, I feared that my wild and domineering 
nature would be ill suited to that pure and angelic soul. 
Colombe loved Ascanio, my good and gentle pupil; my 
rough ways would have frightened her. Therefore I 
called aloud and commanded my love to be silent, and as it 
resisted, I called to my aid my divine art, and between us 
we overcame the rebellious passion, and felled it to the 
earth, Then Sculpture, my true and only mistress, pressed 
her burning lips to my forehead and I was consoled. 

“Do as I did, madame la duchesse; leave these children 
to their angelic loves, and do not disturb them in their 
paradise. 

“ Our domain — yours and mine — is the earth, its sor- 
rows, its combats, and its intoxicating delights. Seek in 
ambition a refuge against suffering; ruin empires by way 
of distraction; play with the kings of the earth for amuse- 
ment, It will be well done. I will clap my hands in ap- 
proval. But do not destroy the happiness of these innocent 
creatures, who love each other with so pure a love.” 

“What kind of a man are you, Master Benvenuto? I 
did not know you until now.” 

“Vrat Dieu! Just such an extraordinary man as you 
are an extraordinary woman,” laughed the goldsmith, with 
all his accustomed frankness, “and, though you did not 
know me, you see I had a great advantage, for I knew you, 
madame.” 

“Perhaps; but it is my belief that extraordinary women 
love better than extraordinary men, for they mock at your 
superhuman abnegation, and defend their lovers tooth and 
nail to the last.” 
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“Then you persist in refusing to restore Ascanio to 
Colombe ? ” 

“T persist in loving him for myself.” 

“So be it. But, as you will not yield gracefully, be- 
ware! I have a strong hand, and may hurt you in the 
struggle. You have fully reflected, then, and are deter- 
mined to refuse your consent to the marriage of Colombe 
and Ascanio ? ” 

“Tam fully determined.” 

“Tis well! then to our posts, for the battle is on!” 

At this moment the door opened, and an usher an- 
nounced the king. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
A LOVE- MATCH. 


Francois I. appeared in the doorway, leading Diane de 
Poitiers, with whom he had just been visiting his son, who 
was ill. Diane, by an instinct of hatred, felt vaguely that 
her rival was threatened with some humiliation, and she 
did not wish to miss the pleasing spectacle, 

As for the king, he neither saw nor suspected anything. 
He believed that Madame d’Etampes and Benvenuto were 
perfectly reconciled, and seeing them together when he 
entered, saluted both with a smile and an inclination of 
his head. 

“ Good morrow, my queen of beauty; good morrow, my 
king of art,” said he. “Pray, what were you talking of 
together? You both seem rather animated.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu! sire, we were talking politics,” said 
Benvenuto. 

“And on what subject were you exercising your 
wits ?” 

“The question which interests every one at the present 
moment,” continued the goldsmith. 

“Ah! the duchy of Milan?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“Well, what did you say about it?” 

“We were of different opinions, sire. One of us was 
Saying that the emperor might find a way to keep his 
promise, by refusing to give you the duchy of Milan, but 
by making it over to your son Charles.” 

“And which of you suggested that?” 
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“T believe it was Madame d’Etampes.” 

The duchess turned deadly pale. 

“Tf the emperor did that, it would be an infamous 
piece of treachery,” cried Francois. “But he will not 
do it.” 

“Tf he doesn’t,” said Diane, joining in the conversation, 
“folks say it will not be for want of the advice he has had 
given him.” 

“Given by whom?” cried the king. “ Ventre Mahom! 
I would like to know by whom.” 

“ Bon Diew! Do not be so disturbed, sire,” replied 
Benvenuto. ‘ We said that just for the sake of conversa- 
tion, simple conjecture, idle talk. Madame la duchesse 
and I are poor politicians, sire. Madame la duchesse, 
although she has no need to do so, is too much a woman 
to be interested in anything but her toilet, and as for me, 
sire, 1 am too much an artist to care for anything except 
art.” 

“The fact is, my dear Cellini,” said Frangois, “that you 
are both too well off to envy others their possessions, even 
were it the duchy of Milan. Madame la duchesse is a 
queen by virtue of her beauty, and you are a king by virtue 
of your genius.” 

“A king, sire? ” 

“Yes, a king; and though you have not three lilies on 
your shield, you have one in your hand which seems to be 
more splendid than any that ever opened to the warm sun- 
shine, or blossomed in the fairest field of heraldry.” 

“The lily is not mine, sire; it belongs to Madame 
d’Etampes, who ordered it from my pupil, Ascanio. As 
he could not finish it, and knowing Madame d’Etampes’s 
desire to possess so valuable a jewel, I set to work and 
finished it myself, desiring with all my heart to make it 
a symbol of the peace that we swore at Fontainebleau, in 
presence of your majesty.” 

“Tt is a marvel,” said the king, extending his hand to 


take it. 
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“Ts it not, sire? ’”’ said Benvenuto, withdrawing the lily, 
as though unintentionally. “The young artist who made 
this his chef-d’euvre certainly deserves to be splendidly 
rewarded by madame la duchesse.” 

“That is what I intend to do,” said Madame d’Etampes. 
«JT have a recompense in store for him, that a king might 
envy.” 

“But you are aware, madame, that your reward, splendid 
as it may be, is not what he has set his heart on. What 
would you have? We artists are such capricious crea- 
tures, that often what a king might envy, we look on with 
disdain.” 

* However that may be,” said Madame d’Etampes, as 
her face flushed with anger, “he must be contented with 
what I have reserved for him, and I have already told you, 
Benvenuto, that I will give him nothing else, save at the 
last extremity.” 

“Well, then, you must let me know what he desires,” 
said the king to Benvenuto, holding out his hand once 
more for the lily, “and if the thing is not too difficult, we 
will try to arrange it.” 

“Look attentively at this jewel, sire,’ said Benvenuto, 
placing the stem of the flower in the king’s hand; “ex- 
amine all its details, and your majesty will be convinced 
that no reward would be more than such a work of art 
inerits,” 

Saying this, Benvenuto fixed his piercing glance on the 
duchess, but such was her self-control that she looked on 
without a change of expression, and saw the lily pass into 
the king’s hand. 

“Tt is really marvellous,” said the king. “ But where 
did you find that magnificent diamond, which blazes in the 
chalice of this beautiful flower ? ” 

“Tt was not I that found it, sire. It was furnished to 
my pupil by Madame d’Etampes,” 

“IT was not aware that you possessed such a diamond, 
duchess, Where did it come from?” 
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“Probably from whence all the diamonds come, sire; 
from the mines of Gazarate or Golconda.” 

“Qh, sire!” said Benvenuto, “this diamond has quite a 
history, and if your majesty desires to hear it, I will tell 
it. This diamond and I are old acquaintances, for this is 
the third time it has come into my hands. I first set it in 
the tiara of our holy father the pope, where it had a 
marvellous effect; then, by Clement VII.’s command, 
I mounted it on a missal, to be offered by his holiness to 
the Emperor Charles V.; afterwards, as the emperor wished 
to have it constantly with him, no doubt as a resource in a 
case of necessity, I set the diamond, which is worth a mil- 
lion and more, ina ring, sire. Did not your majesty remark 
it on the hand of his cousin, the emperor ? ” 

“ Yes, to be sure, I remember,” cried the king; “yes, he 
wore it on his finger the first day of our interview at 
Fontainebleau. How comes this diamond to be in your 
possession, duchess ? ” 

“Yes, tell us,” said Diane, whose eyes sparkled with 
joy; “how did such a valuable diamond pass from the 
emperor’s hands into yours?” 

“Tf the question were addressed to you, madame,” said 
the duchess, “it would be easy enough to answer, always 
supposing that you tell certain things to any other than 
your confessor.” 

“You do not reply to the king’s question, madame,” 
rejoined Diane de Poitiers. 

“Yes,” said Francois, “how did the diamond come into 
your possession ? ”’ 

“Ask Benvenuto,” said Madame d’Etampes, looking 
defiantly at her enemy; “he will tell you.” 

“Speak, then, and at once,” said the king; ‘I am weary 
of waiting.” 

“Very good, sire,” said Benvenuto, “for I confess to 
your majesty, that the sight of this diamond aroused 
strange suspicions in my mind. At that time, as you 
know, Madame d’Etampes and I were at enmity, and I 
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should not have been sorry to find out some little secret 
which would have ruined her in your majesty’s eyes, so I 
set to work and learned ——” 

“ You learned what? ” 

Benvenuto glanced rapidly at the duchess, and saw that 
she smiled. This power of resistance in her character 
pleased him, so, like an athlete who feels certain of victory, 
he determined to prolong the struggle, instead of ending it 
brutally, with a single blow. 

“You learned? ” repeated the king. 

“T learned, sire, that she had simply bought it from the 
Jew Manasseh. Yes, sire, it appears that since entering 
France, your cousin, the emperor, has scattered so much 
money along his road, that he is obliged to pawn his 
jewels; and Madame d’Etampes, with a royal magnifi- 
cence, gathers up what imperial poverty cannot retain.” 

“Ah! fot de gentilhomme! that is very amusing,” ex- 
claimed Frangois, doubly flattered in his vanity as a 
lover, and his jealousy as a king. “But, fair lady, you 
must have ruined yourself in order to make such a pur- 
chase, and it is our duty to restore order to the state of 
your finances. Remind us that we are your debtor to the 
value of this diamond, for it is really so beautiful that, 
since it did not come to you from the hand of an emperor, 
I mean that you shall receive it from the hand of a king.” 

“Thanks, Benvenuto,” said the duchess, in a whisper, 
“T begin to believe that, as you say, we were made to 
understand one another!” 

“What are you saying ? ” said the king. 

“Qh, nothing, sire; I was excusing myself to the 
duchess for my suspicions, which she is willing to forgive, 
—a favor which is all the more generous of her, as the 
lily has been the cause of my suspecting something else.” 

“And what was that?’ demanded Francois, while 
Diane, whose hatred had prevented her from being duped 
by this comedy, glared at her triumphant rival. 

The duchess saw that she was not yet rid of her inde- 
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fatigable enemy. A shadow of alarm passed over her face, 
but as quickly vanished. More than this, she profited by 
the preoccupation Benvenuto’s last words had caused the 
king, by attempting to take the lily from his hand; but 
Benvenuto stepped between them. 

“What was that suspicion? Oh, it was something so 
infamous that I fear I should have been ashamed to have 
had it, and to confess it would but add to my confusion. I 
should only dare to do so by an express command of your 
majesty.” 

“Dare, then, Cellini, for I command you to speak,” said 
the king. 

“Then be it so. First, I admit, with my artist’s pride, 
that I was surprised to see Madame d’Etampes commis- 
sion the apprentice with the execution of a work which 
the master would have been flattered and happy to have 
undertaken for her. You must remember my Ascanio, 
sire? He is a young and charming lad, who, I swear, 
might pose for Endymion.” 

“ Well, go on,” said the king, whose brows began to con- 
tract, as a sudden suspicion awoke in his heart, 

This time it was easily seen that, for all her self-control, 
Madame d’Etampes was in agony. She could read mali- 
cious curiosity in the expression of Diane de Poitiers, and 
she was fully aware that, though Francois I. might forgive 
treason to the king, he would never forgive infidelity to 
the lover. However, apparently regardless of her torture, 
Benvenuto continued : 

“T thought of Ascanio’s beauty, and I feared — pardon 
me, ladies, if in my thoughts I have cast a reflection on 
the French, but I am used to the ways of our Italian 
princesses, who are but frail mortals, when in love —I 





feared that a sentiment very far removed from art au 
“ Master,” said Francois, frowning darkly, “think before 
you speak.” 


“T begged pardon for my boldness beforehand, and 
asked leave to be silent.” 
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« And I bear witness, sire,” said Diane, “that you bade 
him speak; and now that he has begun ——” 

“It is always time to stop,” said the duchess, “ when 
one is on the point of telling a lie.” 

“TI will stop if you wish it, madame. You know that 
you have but to say the word.” 

“Yes; but I choose that he shall continue,” said the 
king. You are right, Diane; there are things that must 
be thoroughly investigated. Continue, monsieur, continue,” 
and the king fixed his eyes upon the sculptor and the 
duchess. 

“ My conjectures were at this point, when an incredible 
discovery offered them a wider field.” 

“ What was it?” cried the king and Diane, at the same 
instant. 

“T am spinning it out,” whispered Cellini to the 
duchess. 

“Sire,” said she, “you have no need to hold the lily 
in your hand while listening to this long story. Your 
majesty is so used to holding a sceptre, and to holding it 
with a firm hand, that I fear this fragile flower will be 
broken in your grasp.” 

While speaking, the duchess reached out to take the 
jewel, smiling as none but she could smile. 

“ Pardon, madame la duchesse,” said Cellini, “but as the 
lily plays an important part in my story, allow me, by 
way of illustration ——” 

“Tf the lily plays such an important part in your story,” 
cried Diane de Poitiers, while, with a movement as quick 
as thought, she snatched it from the king’s hand, “ then 
Madame d’Etampes is right, for if the story be what I 
suspect, the lily is far safer in my hand than in yours, 
sire, for by some impulse beyond your majesty’s control, 
it might, accidentally or intentionally, be broken.” 

Madame d’Etampes grew frightfully pale, for she con- 
sidered herself as lost; she seized Benvenuto’s hand, and 
her lips opened as though she were about to speak, but 
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almost instantly she closed them again, and let the artist’s 
hand fall. 

“Say what you have to say,” she muttered through her 
closed teeth ; then, in a whisper that was inaudible to all 
save Benvenuto, she added — “if you dare,” 

“Yes, and measure your words carefully, my master,” 
said the king. 

‘And you, madame, measure your silence,” said Ben- 
venuto. 

“We are waiting,” said Diane, who could no longer 
restrain her impatience. 

“Well, sire, and you, madame, would you have im- 
agined that Ascanio and madame le duchesse corre- 
sponded ? ” 

The duchess looked around, to see if there were not some 
arm at hand, with which she could stab the goldsmith. 

“ Corresponded ?” cried the king. 

“Yes, corresponded; and what is more extraordinary 
still, the subject of this correspondence between Madame la 
Duchesse d’Etampes and the poor goldsmith’s apprentice 
was love.” 

“The proofs, master! You can prove it, I hope!” cried 
the king, in a furious rage. 

“Oh, mon Diew! yes, sire,’ replied Benvenuto, “ Your 
majesty might be sure that I had never dared to utter 
such suspicions without being able to prove them.” 

“Then, if you have them, produce them instantly,” said 
the king. 

“When I said that I had them, I was wrong. Your 
majesty had them but a moment ago.” 

“1?” exclaimed the king. 

“ And Madame de Poitiers has them at present.” 

“TI?” exclaimed Diane. 

“Yes,” replied Benvenuto, who amidst the king’s rage, 
and the hatred and alarm of the most powerful women of 
their time, had remained perfectly cool and collected. 
“Yes, for the proofs are in that lily.” 
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“In this lily?” cried the king, as he took back the 
flower from the hands of Diane, and examined it with an 
attention which, this time, was not from any admiration 
of its artistic workmanship. “In this lily?” 

“Yes, sire, in this lily,” replied Benvenuto, “You 
know that they are, madame,” he added, in a significant 
way, turning towards the breathless duchess. 

“ A truce to all this,” whispered the duchess. “Colombe 
shall not marry d’Orbec.” 

“It is not enough,” murmured Cellini; “she must marry 
Ascanio,” 

“ Never,” said Madame d’Etampes. 

Meanwhile, the king was turning the fatal lily about in 
his fingers, with an eagerness and wrath all the more 
painful because he dared not express them openly. 

“The proofs are in this lily! in this lily!” he ment 
repeating, “yet I can see nothing.” 

“ Because your majesty does not know the seeret of 
opening it.” 

“There is a secret? Show it to me instantly, messire, 
or else ——”’ 

Francois made a movement as though he meant to break 
the flower to pieces, but both the ladies cried out, and he 
stopped. 

“Qh, sire, it would be a shame,” cried Diane; “such a 
lovely jewel! Give it to me, and I promise you that, 
if there be a secret, I will discover it.” 

And her delicate and nimble fingers, rendered more 
cunning by hatred, passed over every projection of the 
jewel, felt in every hollow place, while the duchess, ready 
to faint, followed with haggard eyes her unsuccessful 
investigations, until finally, either by luck or a rival’s 
divination, Diane touched the precise spot on the stem. 

The flower opened. 

The two ladies gave a simultaneous cry: a cry of joy, a 
cry of terror. The duchess dashed forward to tear the 
lily from Diane’s hands, but Benvenuto held her back with 
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one hand, while in the other he showed her the letter that 
he had taken from its hiding-place, while a rapid glance 
at the flower showed her that its chalice was empty. 

“TI consent to everything,” said the duchess, who was 
completely crushed, and unable to contend any longer. 

“Qn the gospel ?” said Benvenuto. 

‘On the gospel!” 

“Well, master,” said the king, impatiently, “where are 
those proofs? I see a hollow place, very cleverly con- 
trived, in the heart of the flower, but there is nothing 
in it.” 

“ No, sire, there is nothing,” replied Benvenuto. 

“Ah! but there might have been something,” said 
Diane. 

“ Madame is quite right.” 

“Master!” cried the king, angrily, “do you know that 
this pleasantry may be dangerous, if continued any longer ? 
More important persons than yourself have repented of 
playing with my anger.” 

“For that reason, [I hope never to incur it, sire,” said 
Cellini, without losing his composure. “But there is 
nothing in all this to arouse it, sire, for your majesty has 
not, 1 hope, taken my words seriously. Would I have 
dared to speak so lightly of so grave an accusation? 
Madame d’Etampes can show you the letters that were 
hidden in the lily, if you are curious to see them. They 
really speak of love, but of my poor Ascanio’s love for a 
noble demoiselle, a passion which at first may appear 
insane and impossible. But my Ascanio, imagining, like 
a true artist, that a beautiful jewel almost equals a lovely 
maiden, addressed himself to Madame d’Etampes, as to a 
special Providence, and made of this lily his messenger. 
Now you know, sire, that to Providence all things are 
possible, and 1 trust you will not be jealous of this one, 
since in doing good she wishes you to be her associate. 

“This is the solution of the riddle, sire; and if all the 
mystery I have made of it has offended your majesty, I 
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pray to be forgiven, in consideration of the gracious fa- 
miliarity to which your majesty has been pleased to admit 
me.” 

This quasi-academic discourse changed the aspect of 
affairs, As Benvenuto spoke, Diane’s brow grew dark, 
while a smile once more appeared on the face of Madame 
d’Etampes, and the king recovered his good humor. When 
Benvenuto had ended his speech : 

“Pardon, fair duchess,” said Francois I. “Forgive me 
for having dared to suspect you for a moment. What 
must I do to redeem my fault, and deserve forgiveness ? ” 

“Grant to Madame d’Etampes the request she is about 
to make,” said Benvenuto. 

“Speak for me, Master Cellini, since you know what 
I desire,” said the duchess, with a better grace than Cellini 
had thought possible. 

“Well, sire, since madame la duchesse makes me her 
interpreter, I am to inform you that she desires your all- 
powerful intervention in my poor Ascanio’s love-affair.” 

“Yes, to be sure!” said the king, laughing. “I consent 
with all my heart to promote the happiness of the comely 
apprentice. What is his sweetheart’s name? ” 

“Colombe d’Estourville, sire.” 

“Colombe d’Estourville!” exclaimed the king. 

“Remember, sire, that it is madame la duchesse who 
makes this request. Come, madame, join your prayers to 
mine,” said Benvenuto, as he pulled a corner of the letter 
from his pocket, “for if you remain silent, his majesty will 
think that you only request this in order to please me.” 

“Do you truly desire this marriage, madame?” said 
Frangois. 

“Yes, sire, I desire it — greatly.” 

The last word was extracted by a new exhibition of the 
letter. 

“ But how do I know that the provost will accept as son- 
in-law a youth with neither name nor fortune? ” 

“Sire, the provost, as a loyal subject, will certainly have 
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no other will than that of his sovereign. Besides, Ascanio 
is not without a name; he is named Gaddo-Gaddi, and one 
of his ancestors was Podesta of Florence. To be sure he 
is a goldsmith, but to practise art is no disgrace in Italy. 
Even were he not of noble descent, I have written his 
name in the letters patent which your majesty had sent to 
me, and thus he will be a nobleman of recent creation. Ah! 
do not fancy that to abandon a title in his favor is any 
sacrifice tome. To recompense Ascanio, is to recompense 
me doubly. Therefore, sire, let him be Seigneur de Nesle, 
and I will not allow him to want for money. He may, if 
he wishes, abandon art and buy a company of lances or a 
place at court. I will provide the means,” 

“And we will take care that your generosity does not 
lighten your purse.” 

“Then, sire x 

‘ Here’s to Ascanio Gaddo-Gaddi, Seigneur de Nesle,” 
eried the king, laughing merrily, for the assurance of 
Madame d’Etampes’s fidelity had put him in a joyous 
humor. ; 

“Madame,” whispered Cellini, “you cannot, in con- 
science, keep the Seigneur de Nesle in the Chatelet; it 
was well enough for Ascanio.” 

Madame d’Etampes called an officer of the guards and 
whispered a few words to him, the last of which were, “In 
the king’s name.” 

“What are you about, madame ?” asked Francois. 

“ Madame d’Etampes is sending to fetch the bridegroom, 
sire,” said Cellini. 

“From whence?” 

“From where Madame d’Etampes, who knew the king’s 
goodness, bade him await your majesty’s decision.” 

A quarter of an hour later the door of the apartment 
where Colombe, the provost, d’Orbec, the Spanish ambas- 
sador, and nearly the whole court, except Marmagne, were 
assembled, opened. An usher cried, “ The king!” 

Frangois I. entered, leading Diane de Poitiers. He was 
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followed by Benvenuto, on one of whose arms leaned the 
Duchesse d’Etampes, and on the other, Ascanio. They 
were both deathly pale. 

The courtiers were all stupefied at the sight of this 
strange group, and Colombe nearly fainted away. 

Their astonishment increased when the king made the 
sculptor pass in front of him and said aloud: 

“Master Benvenuto, take for a moment our place and 
our authority; speak as though you were king, and as 
such you shall be obeyed.” 

“‘ Beware, sire,” replied the goldsmith, “for to fill the 
role, I must be magnificent.” 

“Go on, Benvenuto,” said Francois, laughingly; “the 
more magnificent you are, the more flattered I shall be.” 

“That is well, sire; that puts me at my ease, and I will 
flatter you as much as possible. Now do not forget, all 
you who hear me, that the king speaks by my mouth. 
You, gentlemen, are the notaries who have prepared this 
contract which the king deigns to sign. Now, write therein 
the names of the contracting parties.” 

The two notaries took their pens and prepared to 
write the names in the two copies of the contract, one of 
which they were to deposit in the royal archives, and the 
other they were to keep. 

“Of the one part,” continued Cellini, “the noble and 
puissante demoiselle, Colombe d’Estourville.” 

“Colombe d’Estourville,” repeated the notaries, while 
the audience listened in astonishment. 

“Of the other part, the noble and puissant Ascanio 
Gaddi, Seigneur de Nesle.” 

“Ascanio Gaddi!” exclaimed the provost and d’Orbec. 

“A workman!” cried the provost, bitterly, turning 
towards the king. 

“ Ascanio Gaddi, Seigneur de Nesle,” continued Benve- 
nuto, calmly, “to whom his majesty grants letters of 
naturalization, and hereby makes superintendent of the 
royal chateaux.” 
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“If his majesty orders it, I must obey,” said the provost, 
“but ——” 

“ Ascanio Gaddi, in consideration of whom, his majesty 
bestows on Messire Robert d’Estourville, provost of Paris, 
the title of chamberlain.” 

“Sire, I am ready to sign,” said d’Estourville, who was 
vanquished at length. 

“ Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” murmured Colombe, as she 
sank back into a chair, “is this not all a dream ? ” 

“And I?” cried d’Orbec. 

As for you, Comte d’Orbec,” continued Cellini, keeping 
up his royal character, “we spare you the inquiry that 
might justly be ordered into your conduct. Clemency is a 
royal virtue as well as generosity, is it not, sire? But 
here are the contracts; gentlemen, let us sign.” 

“He plays the king to perfection,” cried Francois, as 
happy as a crowned head on a vacation. 

He then handed the pen to Ascanio; who signed his 
name, trembling all the while, and afterwards passed the 
pen himself to Colombe, whom Madame Diane, in pure 
kindness, had led forward and sustained. As the hands of 
the lovers touched, they nearly fainted away. 

Next came Madame Diane, who passed the pen to the 
Duchesse d’Etampes. Then signed, in succession, the pro- 
vost, d’Orbec, and the Spanish ambassador. 

Beneath all these distinguished names Cellini wrote his 
own distinctly and firmly. Yet his sacrifice was not the 
least. 

After having signed, the Spanish ambassador approached 
the duchess. 

“Do our plans still hold, madame? ” said he. 

“Ah, mon Dieu!” said the duchess, “do whatever 
you like. What care I for France? or what for the 
world ? ” 

The duke bowed. 

As he was returning to his place, his nephew, an inex- 
perienced young diplomat, said to him, “So they say that 
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the emperor does not intend to make King Frangois L., but 
his son, Duke of Milan.” 

‘It will be neither of them,” said the ambassador. 

Meanwhile, other signatures were being added to the 
contract, and when every one had subscribed his or her 
name, Benvenuto approached the king, and, kneeling be- 
fore him on one knee, said, “Sire, after having commanded 
as a king, I now come before you as your majesty’s 
humble and grateful subject, to beseech you to grant me 
one last favor.” 

“Speak, Benvenuto,” replied the king, who was in the 
mood for granting favors, having discovered that, after all, 
it was the prerogative wherein royalty finds the most pleas- 
ure. ‘What do you desire?” 

“To return to Italy, sire,” said Benvenuto. 

“What is the meaning of this? You wish to leave 
France, where you have so many masterpieces still to make 
forme? I will not permit it.” 

“Sire,” replied Benvenuto, “I will come back again, I 
swear it. But let me depart, let me revisit my native 
land: I need it for awhile. I say nothing of my own suf- 
ferings, but I do suffer, and have sorrows that I cannot 
tell, and only my native air can heal my wounded heart. 
You are a great and generous king, whom I love. I will 
return, sire, but first let me go and be cured in the south- 
ern sunshine. I will leave you Ascanio, my imagination, 
and Pagolo, my dexterity. They will carry out any of your 
artistic schemes until my return, and, after I have felt the 
kiss of the breezes of Florence, my mother, I will come 
back to you, my king, and only death shall part us.” 

“Go, then,” said Francois, sadly, “for art should be as 
free as the swallows are; go!” 

He then gave Benvenuto his hand, which the goldsmith 
kissed with fervent gratitude. 

As he withdrew, Benvenuto found himself close to the 
duchess, 


“Are you yery angry with me, madame?” said he, as he 
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slipped the fatal note into her hand ; it had been a magical 
talisman to him, and had accomplished impossibilities. 

“No,” said the duchess, delighted to have it in her pos- 
session at last, “and yet you used means to defeat me —— ” 

“Oh!” said Benvenuto, “I threatened to use them, but 
do you believe I ever would have done so?” 

“God in heaven!” cried the duchess, as if a light had 
suddenly dawned upon her, “see what it is to have believed 
you like myself.” 

Ascanio and Colombe were married the following day in 
the chapel of the Louvre, and, in spite of all the rules of 
etiquette, they obtained permission for Jacques Aubry and 
his wife to witness the ceremony. 

It was a great favor, but we must all agree that the poor 
student had deserved it. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
A MARRIAGE OF CONVENANCE. 


A wee after, Herman solemnly espoused Dame Per- 
rine, who brought him a dowry of twenty thousand francs, 
and the certainty that he would soon be a father. 

Let us hasten to say that this latter consideration 
counted for more with the honest German than the twenty 
thousand francs. 

On the evening of Ascanio’s wedding-day, Benvenuto set 
off for Florence in spite of all the entreaties of the young 
couple. 

It was during his stay there that he cast his statue of 
Perseus, which is still one of the chief ornaments of the 
square of the Palazzo Vecchio, and which was his greatest 
work, — perhaps because it was accomplished at the time 
of his greatest sorrow. 


THE END. 


